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the Test matches since 1877 
336pp. Collins. £17.95. 
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HARRY FUR NISS 

A Century of Grace: with anecdotes of W. G. 
Grace 

64pp. Hambledon Press. £1.95. 
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In 1977, at the time of the Centenary Test. 
Peter Mahony set out to attempt a biographical 


dictionary of all those who had played in 
Anglo- Australian Test matches. Finding this a 
daunting proposition, he endearingly decided 
to confine his attention to the least celebrated 
part of the field, and Sundry Extras is the out- 
come. 

A book about the least successful Test 
cricketers of the last hundred years is not. on 
the face of it. a strong candidate for immortal- 
ity; but it is hard to deny a certain charm to this 
one. It will certainly be invaluable to Master- 
mind entrants (Q: “What Test cricketer never 
played in any other first class match?" A; “J. T. 
Cottam - Australia, 1886") and other con- 
noisseurs of the game's oddities (such as the 
selection of Walter Giffen for the 1887 Austra- 
lian tour of England on the strength of a Test 
batting average of 1.83). To be fair, too, the 
criterion for inclusion in Mahony's book is few- 
ness of Test appearances rather than failure - 


two categories which have by no means always 
coincided, as the inclusion of such figures ns 
Albert Trott. who heads the nll-time Test bat- 
ting averages, and R. E. Foster, who scored 
287 on his Test Ddbut, makes very clear. 
Cricket lends itself better than most games to 
esoteric learning, and those who love this 
aspect of it will enjoy Peter Mahony’s book a 
lot. 

David Frith has produced a new and updated 
edition of England versus Australia, his very 
handsomely illustrated pictorial history, first 
published in 1977, of all the Anglo- Australian 
Tests since the beginning in 1877. This includes a 
brief description (though not o score sheet) of 
every match, but the emphasis is firmly on the 
illustrations, which are superb. The photographs 
of earlier series - most of them quite unfamiliar, 
unlike many of the later ones - are particularly 
interesting, especially from the mid- 1890s on, 
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A prize of £10 is offered for the first correct solution 
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A detour into Lancashire 


S. Schoenbaum 

E. A. J. HONIGMANN 
Shakespeare: The “lost years” 

1 72pp. Manchester University Press. £17.50. 
0719017432 

Shakespeare, Shakespeye, Shakespert, 
Schackspere, Shaxberd, Schacosper, Shaxbee, 
Sheftspere, Sashpierre, Sadspere. What’s in 
a nanje? Certainly the spelling of proper 
names - before, during and after Shake- 
speare’s lifetime were subject to exotic 
local variations, In gathering the materials for 
his magnum opus, William Shakespeare: A 
study of facts and problems - after half a cen- 
tury, still an essential resource for students - 
Sir Edmund Chambers noticed eighty-three 
spellings of the name. Special interest, how- 
ever, attaches to the William Shakeshafte cited 
in the will drawn up for Alexander Hoghton of 
Lea, Lancashire, on August 3, 1581, as he lay 
dying, sick in body but of good and perfect 
memory. To his half-brother Thomas, Hogh- 
ton bequeathed all his musical instruments and 
play-clothes, “if he be minded to keep & do 
keep players. And if he will not keep & main- 
tain players, then U is my mind & will that Sir 
Thomas Hesketh Knight” - his friend and 
second wife Elizabeth's relation - “shall 
have the same instruments & play-clothes. 
And I most heartily require the said Sir 
Thomas to be friendly unto Fulk GiUom & 
William Shakeshafte now dwelling with me & 
either to take them unto his service or else to 
help them to some good master, as my trust is 
he will.” Could this William Shakeshafte be 
our Will Shakespeare? To this absorbing ques- 
tion, and others respecting the Lancashire 
connection, E. A. J. Honigmann turns in 
Shakespeare: The “ lost years". 

Truth to tell, the Hoghton testament - the 
central exhibit in Professor Honigmann’s de- 
tective story (his own term for the endeavour) 
- represents no exciting new discovery. It’s 
what he does with it that counts. The scholarly 
vicissitudes of the episode can be quickly 
summarized. The will first surfaced in 1860, 
when the Revd G. J. Piccopfc included it in his 
Lancashire and Cheshire With for the Chetham 
Society, but it apparently escaped close notice 
until 1923, when, in a long digressive footnote 
to his monumental Elizabethan Stage, Cham- 
bers reproduced the crucial passage, following 
it with the query, “Was then William 
. Shakeshafte a player in 1581?”. Inexplicably - 


and the omission retrospectively puzzled 
Chambers himself - he failed to mention the 
testament in his William Shakespeare. Mean- 
white, also in 1923, Oliver Baker chanced upon 
the will in Piccope (did Chambers lead him to 
it?), and fourteen years later, in his engaging In 
Shakespeare's Warwickshire and the Unknown 
Years, Baker took lime out from sixteenth- 
century houses and domestic surroundings to 
give the Lancashire connection a welcome 
public airing, although many stubborn ques- 
tions remained unanswered. Chambers re- 
turned to the theme in a late essay in 
Shakespearean Gleanings ( 1944), raising 
points he thought might repay further inves- 


with unhackneyed positions, makes us uneasy 
about previous confident appraisals. In this 
line, that doesn't happen loo often. Professor 
Honigmann tends to go his own independent 
way. Thus, in his New Arden edition of King 
John (1954), for example, he reversed the con- 
ventional view that the anonymous two-part 
Troublesome Reign of King John, printed in 
1591 and evidently closely related to 
Shakespeare's work, was an earlier source 
play, and dated King John in 1590-1. Most of 
us had. put Shakespeare's John five or so years 
laler. It's only a date, but the implications of 
such revisionism are fairly momentous, es- 
pecially when one considers that the first in- 
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*I’d better come back when you’ve made up your mind ." ( Reproduced by kind permission of Punch.) 


tigation. But he was unable to follow through 
himself - this was, after 'all, wartime, and any- 
way Chambers wrs old. But he was not quite 
done with Hoghton and Shakeshafte, and so he 
had another go two years later, at the age of 
eighty, in Sources for a Biography of William 
Shakespeare. Might not, ■ just possibly, 
Shakespeare be identified with William 
Shakeshafte? “This is of course", he allowed, 
“mere" - that is, pure - “conjecture.” 

In an influential long note in the Review of 
English Studies in 1970, Douglas Hamer posed 
the question again, and answered with a re- 
sounding negative. I touched upon this history 
the same year in Shakespeare’s Lives, and at 
greater length - and, I must confess, dismis- 
sively - in my Compact Documentary Life 
(1977). Now Honigmann in this short, closely 
written engagement, crusty (as is his wont) 


controvertible reference to Shakespeare as a 
playwright comes in 1592, in Robert Greene's 
Groatsworth of Wit, his deathbed diatribe, 
written in envy and squalor, against “the only 
Shake-scene in a country”. Not everyone 
accepts Honigmann’s chronology - see R. L. 
Smallwood’s discussion in his brilliant New 
Penguin edition of King John twenty years 
later -but he is the enemy of complacency, and 
that must surely be reckoned a good thing. The 
present book makes it no longer possible for 
the responsible biographer to avoid a detour, 
with Honigmann for his Guide Mich clin, into 
Lancashire, a long way from Stratford. • 

The Hoghtons wefe . immensely Wealthy 
landholders who .clung tenaciously to the old 
faith in a part of Lancashire where Catholics, 
treated with toleration were thick on the 
ground. Alexander Hoghton had two resi- 


dences, Lea Hall and the more splendid 
Hoghton Tower. Situated on a ridge some six 
mites south-east of Preston, Hoghton Tower 
was a baronial domicile so grand that, from a 
distance, it looked for all the world like a forti- 
fied park. Another Hoghton had re-edified it 
in the 1560s, and in the summer of 1617 James I 
and his Court passed three days there. The 
Hoghton players could have been called upon 
for both interludes and "musics”, with music- 
making their prime duty, and play-acting a 
sideline, the Banqueting Hall, accommodat- 
ing 150 or thereabouts, had at one end a min- 
strels' gallery which could be pressed into ser- 
vice, if a theatrical so required, as an upper 
stage. Lea Hall offered less commodious facili- 
ties, but its Great Hall was nothing to sneeze 
at, and its elaborately carved screen would 
serve admirably as the rear of a stage, behind 
which the players could retire. Sir Thomas 
Hesketh, into whose service Shakeshafte may 
have passed after Hoghton ’s demise, had 
Catholic sympathies too; when the Great Hall 
of his house at Rufford - around twelve miles 
from Hoghton Tower- was renovated in 1949, 
a secret chamber or “priest's hols” was disco- 
vered during rebuilding of the west gable. Most 
likely Sir Thomas had bespoken it. 

How would the young Shakespeare have 
found his wny to far-off Lancashire? He was, 
after all, only seventeen at the time of Hogh- 
ton’s death. The intermediary, in Hon- 
igmann's view, was Shakespeare's schoolmas- 
ter, John Gottorn, a graduate of BTasenose 
College, Oxford, who began his tenure in the 
grammar school in 1577 Bnd stayed only until 
1581 or 1582, before which time Shakespeare 
had ceased attending. This Cottom, although 
referred to as “late of London”, was a native of 
Lancashire who, after Stratford, settled in 
Tarnacre, where his family held property. The 
Cottoms held fast to their recusancy - John's 
brother Thomas was a priest captured by the 
authorities in 1580, arraigned the k next year 
along with the Jesuit Edn\und Campion, and 
executed as a traitor {he year (after that. 
Tarnacre is only ten miles from Lea. One of the 
numerous legatees named in Hoghton 's will 
was a “John Cot ham”, described as a servant. 
All, roads,: in Honigmann 's view, lead to 

* Lancashire as a Shakespearean way-station. 

* Tn*b!s "Brief Life” of Shakespeare - Hon- 
[ igmann's Exhibit B - Aubrey attests that, de* 
■ spite Joh son's remark that Shakespeare had 

small Latin and less Greek, “he understood 
Latin pretty well, for he had been in his 
. younger years a schoolmaster in (he country”. 
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Aubrey would also have us believe that the 
poet “came to London. I guess, about 18 and 
was an actor at one of the playhouses”. The 
two reports may strike some as mutually con- 
tradictory, but not Honigmann. He proposes 
that Shakespeare, through Cottom's good 
offices, became a Lancashire schoolmaster or 
(more likely) assistant teacher at the tender 
age of fifteen or sixteen. Why not? Honigmann 
reminds us - correctly - that the celebrated 
New England Puritan. Cotton Mather, was 
teaching at a Lancashire grammar school when 
he was only fifteen, that the physician-magus 
Simon Forman taught as an unlicensed usher in 
his teens, and that, in a later age. the father of 
the Bronte sisters opened a public school when 
sixteen. (Of course, Shakespeare would have 
had to be back in Stratford to woo, impregnate 
and marry Anne Hathaway before his 
nineteenth birthday.) 

Fair enough. Or is it? How much authority 
do we reasonably allow to Aubrey? A lot, 
according to Honigmann. “Our problem is not 
whether to believe it, but to know what to 
make of it", he remarks early on. "Where, 
exactly, ‘in the country’?" Aubrey may indeed 
be right, and as Honigmann notes, he gives 
"Mr Beeston” a marginal credit. This is, pre- 
sumably, the William Beeston living at Hog 
Lane in Shoreditch, the son of Shakespeare's 
one-time acting colleague Christopher Bees- 
ton. Beeston seems to have begun his acting 
career as an apprentice to the player Augustine 
Phillips, who before dying in 1605 remembered 
in his will both Shakespeare and “my servant 
Christopher Beeston". Beeston appeared with 
Shakespeare in the cost of Jonson's Every Man 
In His Humour in 1598. He did not stay with 
Shakespeare’s troupe for very long, but long 
enough to become acquainted with him. Bees- 
ton's son was seventy-five when Aubrey com- 
piled his sketch of Shakespeare in 1681, and he 
died the next year. 

A sceptical practitioner of the older histori- 
cism may have some misgivings, as I have and 
others have had before. The redoubtable 
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Antony Wood of Merton College, who knew 
Aubrey well - the latter furnished him with 
materials for his magisterial Athenae Oxon- 
ienses - said of him, ungratefully, that, “being 
exceedingly credulous", Aubrey "would stuff 
his many letters to A. W. with fooleries and 
misinformations which sometimes would guide 
him into the paths of error”. Setting down his 
notes more than half a century after 
Shakespeare's death, Aubrey’s entry fittingly 
finds a place in Chambers, along with other 
manifestations of "The Shakespeare-Mythos". 
Aubrey may have been, in general, a scrupu- 
lous recorder of what was told him, but his 
“Brief Life" of Shakespeare still should be 
taken cum grano. After all, he assures readers 
that the dramatist was a butcher's son. This 
source, so important to Honigmann, nicely 
illustrates the rewards - and pitfalls - of 
Shakespearean biography. 

The Lord Chamberlain's Men - the first 
acting company of which we definitely know 
Shakespeare to have been a member -evolved 
in 1594 out of a nucleus of actors previously 
with Lord Strange's Men. The Stanleys, 
powerful aristocrats, had houses in Lancashire 
- Henry Stanley, fourth Earl of Derby, was 
Lord Lieutenant there. His eldest son, Ferdi- 
nnndo, Lord Strange, became the fifth Earl 
upon his father's death in 1593. Chambers 
theorized that Shnkeshafte/Shakespeare, after 
Alexander Hoghton’s death, passed from his 
service into that of Thomas Hoghton or Sir 
Thomas Hesketh , and thence by an easy transi- 
tion joined Lord Strange's Men, through 
which he made his entrtfe into the London 
theatrical world. The title-page of Titus Andro- 
nicits (1594) lists the tragedy as lately acted by 
no fewer than three troupes, the first of which 
to be cited is the Earl of Derby's Servants - that 
is, the company of the former Lord Strange. In 
this chapter Honigmann threads his way skil- 
fully through treacherous terrain. He is not the 
fiTSt to see Ferdinand, the King of Navarre in 
Love's Labour's Lost , as pointing to Ferdin- 
ando. Lord Strange, and he has some pleasant 
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pastime with the repetition of strange and 
stranger in the play, which he takes as local 
jokes. Love's Labour's Lost has a history of 
inviting (to my mind) typical excesses of topical 
interpretation, so Honigmann is in good com- 
pany. 

In his chapter on The Phoenix and the Turtle 

- the longest in the book - Honigmann’s 
arguments are stranger than those about stran- 
ger. This curious (and curiously mesmerizing) 
elegy of sixty-seven lines of trochaic tetrameter 
appended to Robert Chester’s excruciating alle- 
gorical poem Love's Martyr in 1601 has with its 
'Cultivated obscurity"- Honigmann’s apt phrase 

- inspired some curious interpretations. The 
lamentations of the phoenix and the turtle have 
been thought to embody scholastic doctrine, or 
to celebrate “bisexual integration", or to con- 
stitute a dirge for wretched Anne Lyne, a 
recusant executed in 1601 for sheltering Catho- 
lic priests. Or maybe the poem allegorizes 
the tragic love of Elizabeth and Essex. Un- 
daunted, Honigmann has his own go at 
interpretation. He does not doubt that 
Shakespeare's birds represent Sir John Salus- 
bury of Lleweni (in Denbighshire) and his wife 
Ursula, an illegitimate daughter of Henry 
Stanley, the fourth Earl of Derby. ‘To put it in 
a nutshell," Honigmann writes, “it suited the 
turbulent Sir John not only to masquerade as a 
turtle-dove, but also to remind the world that 
he had married a phoenix (a princely bird, 
related to the Earl of Derby). I believe that 
Love’s Martyr was published to influence pub- 
lic opinion . . With trusty if and thereupon , 
Honigmann argues that The Phoenix and the 
Turtle was written in 1586, when the wedding 
took place, and Shakespeare was twenty-two. I 
welcome, where it is done upon good evidence, 
opening the barriers imposed by an ossified 
traditional chronology, but my eyebrows re- 
main stubbornly raised over this 0 rie. The 
Phoenix and the Turtle in 1586? But then, Hon- 
igmann is on record as believing that 
Shakespeare began writing plays around then, 
five years earlier than most authorities have 
thought. 

The life record for the period between the 
christening of Shakespeare's, twins and 
Qreene’s attack is not, as has been often 
asserted and as Honigmann reiterates, an 
absolute void - John and Mary Shakespeare, 
along with “Willelmo Shackespeare filio suo”, 
in 1588 joined in a Bill of Complaint, 
Shakespeare v Lambert , to recover a holding. 
But the vacancy, apart from that, is total. If the 
Lancashire connection is to be credited, it 
indeed has, as Honigmann maintains without 
. excessive understatement, “an enormous con- 
sequence” , for we then have. to assume that the 
young Shakespeare was Romish; otherwise 
neither Hoghton nor Hesketh would have en- 
gaged him as “servant", nor, in such dangerous 
times, would Hoghton have employed a resi- 
dent schoolmaster who was not Catholic. Hon- 
igmann notes that , j ust before her twenty-third 
birthday in 1606, Susanna Shakespeare was 
cited for having failed to receive communion 
the preceding Easter. The relevant statute Was 
directed at persons "popishly affected”. De- 
. spite a summons, Susanna failed to attend the 
• yicar's court, but eventually the case was dis- 
missed; presumably she had meanwhile re- 
ceived the Eucharist. If Susanna’s sympathies 
were Catholic, It is a fact that when she married 
tHe next; year, .the. husband she chose, John 
; . Hall, jvas,. besides. being an eminent Stratford 
, :r physician, by pervasion- a Puritan. Hall would 
give Holy Trinity a carved pqlpit, and serve as 
churchwarden;, he zealously censured p&rish- 
: topers who came Idle to church j slept through 
services, swore, wore hats, or put their hands 
! in ladies' plackets, and he sided with the ylcar 
■ Thomas Wilson, who had antagonized the cor- ' 

. poration with his Puritanical vievyS. How HaU 
felt about the yyay bf life of his father-irirlay*, 
the fataOu* playwright of London, the record 
fails ,to testjfy, : Honigmgnn,. while/ mentioning 
\that Hall -was a Pro tes t dm , is aiient about the 
doctor^Puritanism.Ofcoursethevarieties of 
, rejj g loys.experienpe, cpuld - arid do -qcr-exist . 
; .withip f ahiil iey: ; Atyie plucked hlslrishrose . 

Were- v t lie Shfikespeares in ’fact Catholic? 
r Hpnighidnti ? ;;dbeis not-.: ignore - /bh/} 
;ShakW Catholic 


quenily it disappeared. In 1967 
McMnnawny established that this "info? 
testament" was an English version of a sS 
dized formulary. Carlo Borromeo’s (W 
and Testament of the Soul, which Cathrfc 
signed as a profession of faith. "Since the* 
ginal has disappeared", Honigmann oft* 
"we do not know whether John ShakesZ 
wrote out the complete text or simply in*™ 
his name and patron saint etc. wherever iL 
document left blanks to be filled in." 

John Shakespeare have done either? He si 
scribed legal documents and witnessed « 
poration minutes with his mark, a cross ui 
pair of glover's compasses. Not a single m ' 
graph by him is extant, and. raised as a teas i 
farmer’s son in n country village without i 
school, he was not unlikely illiterate. McMa 
away's conclusion makes sense: “the fh t 
leaves of Spiritual Testament sent to Mala* 
must have been genuine, .even though t^L 
identity of the testator cannot now bec^l 
lished.” Late in the seventeenth cenhaj. \ 
Richard Davies, who would end his days a *• 
Archdeacon of Coventry, recorded d \ 
Shakespeare. “He died a Papist": the first ad 
pronouncement. But the will the dramaUstdic- • 
tated shortly before his death is a Prolestai 
testament. 

Professor Honigmann has delved deeph 
in Lancashire archives. He has conwtd 
error and come up with new information :• 
From his master, the late C. J. Sisson, It 
absorbed a contagious delight in almost -ta 
not quite - illegible old manuscripts, a defies 
which Honigmann conveys to his reader 
Honigmann’s account, necessarily thick ift ; 
dates and the names of long-forgotten fbH.is i 
occasionally enlivened by a vivid human deni! ; 
So we learn that Alexander Hoghton’s half;:' 
brother Thomas feuded with neighbouncmi 
cattle, rights of pasturage, and the like.uij 
that one midnight In 1589 his house was at- 
tacked by Thomas Langton, baron of Newlu, ;. 
with eighty armed men. Their watchword 
“The crow is whitel" and Hoghton’s ma.1 
badly outnumbered, cried, “Black, blackrbj; 
the m616e that November night, Hoghton dW 

I am now persuaded that I had best revwaj 
pages on Shakeshafte and the HoghtOnsfork 
next Impression of my Compact Doctlinhito} \ 
Life. Honigmann’s book opens dhon. j 
knows, after over four centuries; what * 
suspected treasures remain to be discovered* 
“Only tinte will tell”; with these words Hcfr 
igmann leaves what he offers as an inlew 
report. While not persuaded that the author^ 
alchemy has transformed a possible esplm 
tion of Shakespeare’s Lost Years Into a prob- 
able one - there are all those other 
shnftes (including some named William) if 
dwelt in Lancashire and Cheshire la tnej 
teenth century - 1 certainly find the 
more intriguing than formerly, and look ^ 
ward to wlml the future will bring. It * ■ 
bnd state for readers to be left in. k 1 

Among other works of Shakespearean,*^ 
larship published this year by Macmillan 
of which will be reviewed in a future toM 
Gary Taylor, whose discovery about Sora#‘ 
we publish on p 450) is a reprint of 
Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy (432pp*£ 
papberback £4.50. 0 333 38773 2 ); flnlfj 
Hshed in 1904, when ' Bijadiey \ was Prw cssrt 
Poetry nt Oxford.. . .. ’ * 

In a new introduction, John 
describes Bradley as not only a scbc>J» ; ^. 
theatregoer, one of those, readers 
approach the plays (in his pwn 

. they were actors who had to sW 

. parts’.'.' Brown also discusses- Bradleys ^ 

slops, seeing him as “an adyeiiuirer fqrj' . 
knowledge wus not fixed but ,^ wa ^ 
cess". He deals briefly both with (he 
ual Context in w^iich tlje book; app?^J® ^ 
its critical reception : and influeh#i '9 . ^ 
the Spectator ,, . but riot ; the' in 
troversy in the 

Tragedy was hailed by J>Ci Bailey 
piece of English literary crltldsmJo 
the past twenty year*, bill subse^u^’.'^j^ 


ed (on April 7,: 
drama critic of both The 


drama critic of both pvt Tlfttes , 

4- B. Walkley, ihiwlidt was 
criticise Bradley for 1 , tre$t(ngu** ; . ] 

- characters ' as •. if.', they were 

W*lkl^ trace! badc^-VP le !V-S 
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Conflict and co-operation 


C. S. L. Davies 

CHRISTOPHER HAIGH (Editor) 

The Reign of Elizabeth 1 

301pp. Macmillan. £16 (paperback, £5.95). 

0333339622 

The innocent “general reader” stumbling upon 
this book of essays will find it bewildering. He 
will find nothing on literature or cultural 
achievements generally; precious little on that 
great war with Spain which determined the 
political and religious configuration of Europe; 
a studied neglect of the legendary seadogs, due 
to the editor's conviction that “as Drake and 
Raleigh had long had more attention than they 
deserved, a little neglect would be salutary”. 
He will find himself instead in a babei of convo- 
luted in-group arguments familiar only to 
fellow-historians. Of course, books of this sort 
are not intended for the “general reader" but 
for the burgeoning student market. To quote 
Christopher Haigh again, “the academic ’con- 
troversy’ is the historian’s natural milieu, his 
equivalent of the scientist's laboratory and 
symposium”. But it is unfortunate that the di- 
vorce should have become so absolute; the 
more so in that students are only too ready to 
repeat the fashionable slogans with little 


understanding of underlying realities. “Con- 
troversy" too easily becomes debating-society 
knockabout. 

In fact this is a heterogeneous and stimulat- 
ing collection. The editor and Patrick Collin- 
son put on an excellent double-act; Dr Haigh 
stressing the conservatism and sheer refusal to 
be bullied by the self-righteous which stymied 
the evangelizing efforts of Professor Collin- 
son's godly. Both sides now seem agreed that 
Protestantism was not instantly popular among 
the general mass of English people, though to 
what extent resistance was love for old reli- 
gion, or merely dislike for any religion which 
made serious demands, is not clear. Penry Wil- 
liams provides an excellent examination of the 
realities of local government which has the 
advantage - rare among increasingly self-cen- 
tred English historians - of making pointed 
comparisons with Europe and even with Scot- 
land. His demonstration that England could 
fight a long and successful war might be pon- 
dered by Stuart historians. Paul Slack's treat- 
ment of the problem of poverty emphasizes the 
magnitude of the problem and restates the 
argument that an actual deterioration of living- 
standards occurred. Norman Jones provides a 
dear exposition of the case for the Anglican 
settlement of 1559 being willed by the govern- 
ment rather than, as Sir John Neale suggested, 


Splendidly servile 


David Norbrook 

ROYSTRONG 

Art and Power: Renaissance festivals 1450- 
1650 

227pp. Boydell and Brewer. £19.50. 

0851152007 

"Few subjects have suffered so much from the 
modem compartmentalization of knowledge 
as festivals.” Sir Roy Strong’s aim is to counter 
this process by offering a synthesis of the scat- 
tered researches of scholars in many different 
disciplines - Sir Roy himself, of course, having 
made important contributions to the subject. 
Art and Power is a much-revised edition of the 
book published in 1974 as Splendour at Court. 
The last four chapters, on the festivals of 
Charles V, the French royal family, the Med- 
id, and Charles I, remain essentially the Bame, 
though some new material has been incorpo- 
rated. The first part of the book has been re- 
organized in order to give a clearer picture of 
the development of festivals from the Middle 
Ages to the Renaissance. The royal entry, the 
tournament and the court entertainment were 
all transformed by a new interest in classical 
precedents, by new sdentiflc and technological 
developments (there is some interesting new 
material on these), by a Neoplatonist revival 
which gaye a philosophical rationale for visual 
spectade, and above all by a new mystique of 

■ monarchy. An appendix makes it easy to chart 
the steady growth in the custom of issuing illus- 
trated descriptions of festivals, A clear sign of 
rulers’ sense of their propaganda value; 

The quit df monarchy Teaches a.high pojnt in 
Media festivals ahd Caroline masques, ,^hich 

■ celebrate the ruler as a living embodiment of 
divine ideals. Su«th spectacles are crossing the 
dividing-line ' between ; Renaissance and 
■ Baroque festivals; In the latter a confident and 
unchallenged absolutist ideology is jprop- 

, a 8 a tedl but Renaissance festivals are often 
marked by a certain unease) a yearning aspira- 

■ tion for ideal solutions Which yet- appear .uo : 
Bkcly to be fulfilled. In their confident mo- 
merits Renaissance Spectacle^ present not so 

. much a harrow glorification of One individual 
y P a generalized Relight in hutpanity’s ability to 
' .■ conttol the sodal and natural Worlds by,in j 
creawd political; aesthetic and technological 
• mastery. 'And some- pageantry, particularly in 
Npi^fq , Europe , retained something pf the 
- margin of j critical cbmmerit permitted by 
. mftlieyal cetemphial. Thdicitizehs of Antwerp 
\ *^ral 't^eS used pagehhfry to hint ^t the 
: • -defects ^S^ish-^g^i^yVdriyiiig “a wedge 
. 1 0 f. )?gahy,' credible 'icereipony into the; thick 
' .' jknriwm .df i the hbsdiute' re g^i ’ powe^ of the 


/ -°P5p «amonar chy '/Y ■ . .. - 

‘V reflects ;;^d\OTntribut^, to, 


work on festivals. It also reflects some recur- 
rent methodological difficulties. Should otie be 
analysing artistic form, or political content, or 
are these separable? If one confines oneself to 
the intentions of the original devisers - inten- 
tions seldom fully recognized in performance - 
is one not aestheticizing politics, accepting ele- 
gantly presented propaganda at face value? 
Academic discourse on festivals fluctuates un- 
easily between the abstruse monograph and 
the coffee-table book. This new edition 
appears in a more austere guise than the orig- 
inal, with a substantial, and extremely useful, 
scholarly apparatus. The illustrations are Tele- 
gated to the back, in ascetic black-and-white, 
as if to warn that the reader should be analysing 
power, not revelling In glory. . 

But there is still an inconsistency.of tone that 
can be traced back to some of the festivals' 
original practitioners. On the one hand, it is 
claimed that, far from being ephemeral diver- 
sions forbore d aristocrats, these festivals are 
major intellectual statements and that only a 
tiny dlite will ever possess the mythological, 
philosophical and political erudition necessary 
to untease even the most superficial layers of 
meaning. On the other hand, such defensive 
assertiveness can easily collapse into .flat 
moralism, dismissing the whole phenomenon 
as hollow illusion - as in Jonson's attack on 
Inigo Jones. Strong insists that we must not see 
the Medici festivals as being in any sense flat- 
tering, In the face of abundant evidence that 
the citizens of Antwerp - or, one might add, 
Jacobean dramatists - would have found them 
offensively servile. And yet two sentences 
! added to the end of the Medici chapter sudden- 
. ly change the drift: We are told that we iritis* 
ignore fill Puritan attack^ op the Caroline 
r. masque and adopt, the viewpoint of Charles I 
find Inigo Tories, but aiso'tliat the masque was 
completely illusory since Charles’s reign was 
doomed. The Caroline chapter is a little dated; 
recent research has suggested that there was a 
si gnifi cant body of opinion between the . ex- 
tremes of William Prynne and Inigo Jones, and 
that Charles’s situation in the 1630s may have 
been less precarious than hindsight suggests. 

. Despite its generalizing title, Art and Power 
make) no attempt to confront the theoretical 
. revaluations of the relationship between power 
. ! ahd discourse provided by Fqucault and other 
• recent writers; Jonathan Goldberg’s attempts 
. to , deconstruct the illusion-reality opposition 
in analysing masques appeared too late, it 
to deconstruct the illusioo/reality opposition 
manfllyring’ta^ 

seems) to be teKen into consideration; Art and 
. Power certainly does not .say the last wQfri on 
' the subject; but lW wide Coverag^ makes h a 
: vplufible work of refefenee. Sir Roy vindicates 
bis claim for the historic# importance pf cjMrt 
•! spectacle- even if the catpjoguers at the British 
Library 

pairt irfeftt ; : Xr ■ ' , J / 


being imposed by a Parliamentary pressure 
group. George Ramsay is given inadequate 
space to discuss the immense field of foreign 
relations, although his stress on the commer- 
cial dimension is valuable. J. D. Alsop plunges 
into the intricacies of Exchequer administra- 
tion. Simon Adams finds “faction” a less useful 
key to Elizabethan politics than we might ex- 
pect. 

But the impression the reader brings away is 
of that current trend, “revisionism”, imparted 
most powerfully in Haigh’s introduction and 
G. R. Elton's treatment of “Parliament". The 
latter is a sustained attack on Neale, who is 
accused of stressing “conflict" at the expense of 
co-operation, of identifying a definite party of 
opposition, of underestimating the influence of 
the Lords, and reading too much into the 
apparently improved keeping of the Commons 
Journal. There is obviously truth in these 
charges; but they seem to me to be exagger- 
ated. Neale’s notion of "Puritan opposition” 
was a good deal less monolithic than is implied, 
his use of the term “Puritan choir” less fre- 
quent and literalistic. He was as aware as later 
historians, although less explicitly, that Par- 
liamentary “opposition" was often counte- 
nanced or stined by councillors, that the lines 
of division ran within the Council and the two 
houses, not between them; witness his treat- 
ment of “Puritan councillors", notably Knollys 
and Mildmay, and his suggestion of a “con- 
certed operation” between Leicester and his 
“many followers in the Lower House, es- 
pecially Puritans" for a militant ("Protestant”) 
foreign policy in 1586. Nor is the historian who 
insisted that the monopolies debate in 1601 
"pales . . . in comparison” with the troubles of 
earlier Parliaments easily categorized as a 
mere Whig. 

The “revisionist” tactic consists of caricatur- 
ing traditional arguments, then attacking the 
caricature. So Haigh can produce a pat piece of 
debating-chamber logic. “If we define Puritan- 
ism tightly, it Is too small a force to be danger- 


ous; if we define it more generously, It was too 
amorphous and too establishment-minded to 
be seriously troublesome." Definition will al- 
ways be difficult, especially of "Puritanism". 
Nevertheless, as Collinson argues, some sense 
of a critical, biblical, religion, did emerge; 
among a minority no doubt, and not in any 
coascious sense "revolutionary" politically or 
ecclesiastically, but sufficient to provide the 
ideological backbone of resistance to the 
Crown in the 1640s, and to alter profoundly the 
history of both Old and New England. 

Equally, in a political sense, there may have 
been no opposition “party”, no conscious de- 
sire to shift political power away from the 
monarch; Peter Wentworth's speeches may 
have been disavowed by the Commons; there 
may be no "high road to Civil War” in the sense 
of ineluctable process. 

Nevertheless, a sense of English liberties 
was a feature of seventeenth-century politics; 
without it the English Parliament (the Com- 
mons taking the lead) would not have dared 
wage war, however defensively, however re- 
luctantly, against the king; in the formation of 
that consciousness the speeches of Wentworth, 
or the abortive "Apology" of 1604, play their 
part. “Whig” historians, we are reminded, pay 
attention only to the evidence which points 
to a supposedly inevitable consummation of 
events. But it is an equally circular argument to 
suggest that political principles never matter 
because they cannot, at any given moment, be 
found pure, undefiied by compromise, un- 
affected by the political circumstances and the 
ambiguities of the real world. Ideologies have 
their place in the historical process. Haigh be- 
lieves that Neale's work in the 1950s “was 
dominated by the idea of Cold Wai" which 
distorted his interpretation. 1 would suggest 
that experience of a world struggle in which 
power politics and ideology were so inextric- 
ably intertwined may have been of positive 
benefit in understanding the Europe of the 
Armada and of the French religious wars. 
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Towards a total strategy 
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Pretoria's Praetorians: Civil-military relations 
in South Africa 
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In most undemocratic countries, the men with 
.guns sooner or later become the chief arbiters 
of politics. In South Africa this has not been 
the case. Ever since decolonization, the milit- 
ary forces have maintained a constitutional 
distance from politics and have scrupu- 
lously adhered to the principle that they 
should do whatever the civilian government or- 
dained. 

Recently, this distance has narrowed. Milit- 
ary spending has soared. Conscription and the 
advocacy of a “total strategy" against terrorism 
have brought soldiers increasingly into the 
realm of civil policy. There have been occa- 
sional predictions of a military coup - directed 
against the far right so as to force through 
reforms to apartheid. Yet in this respect, as in 
many others, South Africa continues to defy 
prediction. 

Philip Frenkel's account of dvil-military re- 
lations in South Africa' is blighted with 
academic jargon. Yet it is a fascinating study of 
a neglected field, and worth a dozen pot- 
boilers from the burgeoning “Whither South 
Africa?" school. For what it is worth, Frenkel's 
answer to this last question is, nowhere for the 
time being. And one reason is the political 
status and peculiar character of the South Afri- 
can Defence Force (SADF). Of all the ex- 
planations of the constancy of South African 
politics since the Nationalists took power in 
1948, 1 find this the most plausible. 

The South African army was, of course, 
essentially British. It believed in rank and 


hierarchy; in orders obeyed without question; 
above all, in soldiering being for soldiers and 
politics for politicians. Through two world 
wars and the virtual fusion of South African 
units into the British army, this attitude was 
dominant. It was represented by an English- 
speaking South African officer class and by 
British military training and practice. Like 
other institutions in pre-Nationalist South 
Africa - commerce, the civil service, the uni- 
versities- the army was English-speaking. The 
navy and air force were modelled directly on 
their British counterparts: indeed the head of 
the navy as recently as 1930 was a seconded 
British naval officer. 

There was, however, another, quite differ- 
ent tradition waiting in the wings, that of the 
Afrikaner kommando. Frankel describes it: 
"Nurtured in the Great Trek, the hunting ex - 1 
peditions of the Boers, innumerable conflicts 
with black tribes and in two major wars against 
British imperialism in the course of the 
(nineteenth] century, the kommando was to 
emerge as one of the comer-stones of Afri- 
kaner society, with intellectual and organiza- 
tional implications extending into the furth- 
ermost realms of politics and culture." This 
tradition was pioneering, populist, charisma- 
tic. Military attitudes permeated the families 
and communities as they migrated and fought 
for survival. Every citizen was a soldier. Every 
commander depended -for his leadership on 
communal consent. Democratic accountability 
was direct , not filtered through parliamentary 
institutions. 

The election of 1948 which brought the Afri- 
kaner Nationalists to power was effectively a 
revolution. Afrikaners began to take over each 
bastion of the English-South African establish- 
ment. Slowly the SADF became Afrikaans- 
speaking. Soldiers watched the southward - 
movement of black nationalism. Increasingly 
ostracized from contact with Western military 


training, they took lessons from wherever 
seemed relevant, from Algeria, from Vietnam, 
from Israel. They made a bible of the writings 
of the French general, Andrd Benufre: “the art 
of applying force ... is a dialectic of wills” in 
which both direct and indirect confrontation 
are equally important. 

From the mid-1960s, the soldiers also had to 
fight a war in Namibia. This gave them combat 
experience and concentrated minds on oper- 
ational needs. The longevity of this war (as the 
British have found in Ulster) has given soldiers 
greater political self-confidence. The growth of 
-the terrorist threat has led to an impatience 
with politicians, and the evolving of a "total 
strategy” for the whole nation. 

This total strategy draws strength from the 
kommando tradition. It feeds Afrikanerdom's 
historic paranoia. The steady growth of con- 
scription since 1960, to make up two-thirds of 
the SADF today, appeals to the idea of a 
nation-at-aims in complete confrontation with 
its enemies. The more South Africa is threat- 
ened, the more the garrison state must be on 
guard, the more the nation must listen to its 
soldiers. 

Ostensibly, this drift of military attitudes 
away, from the British “liberal” tradition to- 
wards the more "communal” (though also 
totalitarian) style of Afrikanerdom should lead 
to increased tension in civil-military rela- 
tions. The president, P.W. Botha, was once a 
defence minister and is known to be well dis- 
posed towards his military advisers. He has 
made the State Security Council a more signifi- 
cant arm of the executive than the full cabinet. 
And his new constitution, introduced last year, 
reduces the role of parliament and vests far 
greater power in his own office - and thus In 
executive and potentially military discretion. 
Some analysts have even termed it a “creeping 
coup”. 

Yet if you talk with senior South African 


officers, you will find the British traditions 
hard. They still affirm their independent 
•and subservience to politics. Total ondaJ 
(from communism) requiring a total stiatS 
(from South Africa) has come to seem ai2 
dated analysis. This is the age of regional^ 
tabilization and of a search for a new paxf>, t . 
toriana on southern Africa. President Both*’, 
flirtation with the Progressive Party and bk 
splitting with elements within the Nationalists 
has made civilian politics more responsive ob# 
more. The turbulent debate with Coknuei 
and Indians over reform and the hesitant fo ■ 
logue with the Blacks have overtaken the sta- 
ple maxims of the military manuals. Am it- 
suit, Frankel concludes, “the overwhelmm 
majority of soldiers are perfectly comfortable 
with both the rationalizing content and m ' 

agerial style of civilian leadership Tbtit 

seems no real justification for the military to i. 
plunge into the whirlpool of civil politics to b 
'save' the nation". 

I am sure that is true, for the present. Yd i 
should the current bout of unrest worsen, li 
must be doubtful if the British tradition of ■ 
military non-inteiV&ntion will last long. 
Already, since this book was written, soldicn ' 
have twice been used for domestic riot control ■ 
This has fuelled their suspicion of the comp* 
tence of politicians to manage change. If ifo 
plead "total mobilization" on the kommudo 
model and move into government to a scrims - 
degree, they may initially be flexible rather [ ' 
than reactionary. The kommando tradjtka I 
was, after all, essentially about securing tribal . 
survival. But soldiers make bad politidins. 
The equilibrium which Frankel sees betwta •" 
British and Boer traditions may have contri- 
buted to the remarkable maturity of Sort . 
Africa’s defence forces - Hnd thus to the itaB j- , 
ity of its political economy. But it is a frajik t- 
equilibrium. A lurch towards the kommanfo jv. 
would be a lurch towards chaos. r 

r . 
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The Pretoria government likes to claim that for 
all its faults South Africa still has "the freest 
press in Africa". The casual visitor to the coun- 

* . try might be inclined to agree. Vigorous editor- 
ials in the Cape Times or courageous reporting 
in the Rand Dally Mail (alas, to dose on April 

>' 30) seem to belie assumptions of a press stifled 
; by censorship. But that Is the surface impress- ' 
ion, and in their "comprehensive history of the 
legal and political constraints on the press in ' 

. South - Africa”, William A. Hatchen and 
’ C. Anthony Giffard set.out to uncover what lids 
under the surface. Freedom of the press, they 
declare bluntly, is "non-existent for the black 
majority" and "steadily declining for the white 
population". 

There is. a,resldual press freedom in South • 

■' ■;4 frica i the authors say, but it is of.* particular; 
kj nd; It Is "essentially a freedom of tonimenhy- 

• ..Very, little freedom" of dcckss exists' because so 1 )! 
V litany areas of rignificant public information . .< 

: ‘a're dosed 6ff by law to bioth press and ptibl If."' ■ 

Theie Is a particular reasph, tooj why this re* > 

isidual freedom is allowed to continue, as ex- 
plained by an English-speaking editor quoted ; 
. by the authors: 

We' ate a projection or the all-white electorate and 
the all-wblte'parUament which rule South Africa. By. 
fair the greater port of 6iir political news and com- 
ment fails within the ambit of what is rtormally dis- ■ 
: cussed in parllament. The Engltshi prftK thercfonJ ■ 
acquires an 1 air of respectability because it is to a 
, great degree an extension of'what J.may call "white , 

- politics”. We niay be critical of the government, and" 
sometimes even hostile, but by add large we are' :. 
playing the game according to the rules, or. within the : ' .' 
rules ; and ns long as wo continue to <|o that, even bur : 4 
hostility presumably will be tolerated. 

(The fact that the South African parliament 
has since acquired Coloured and Indian cham- 
bers does not alter .the editor’s argument;) : * 

It is commonly calculated that about a hurt- 


which constrain the -press. Even before all 
these restrictions were introduced an editor 
had observed, in a famous remark, that editing 
a newspaper in South Africa was like walking 
blindfold through a minefield. To guide them 
through this minefield, editors turn to Kelsey 
Stuart’s The Newspaperman’s Guide to the 
Law - without it they would be blown up. 
Writing an outspoken editorial is one thing; 
venturing into forbidden terrain is quite 
another. This is where the press has lost most 
of its freedoms: In the areas which have been 
excised from the domain of legitimate report- 
ing. The Defence Act is the classic example - 
virtually nothing* may be published about the 
South African Defence Force without the per- 
mission of what effectively are the military cen- 
sors. Similar Acts relate to Prisons, Police, 
Atomic Energy and so forth. 

There are various other ways in which the 
press is constrained in South Africa. A deposit 
of R4O,00O is required, for example, to register 
a new newspaper - a huge sum, which the 
authors believe stifles many publications be- 
fore birth. Then there is harassment of news- 
papermen: threats, intimidation, pressure 
through (he courts to disclose sources of iri- 
' formation i ' refusal ■ of . passports, detention 
Without trial, arrests and ; prosecutions under - 
the, Official Secrets' Act, Terrorism Act, Prfy- 
pm Act, Ipteriiaj Security Act, etc. According . 
to the authors, between June 1976 (the Soweto 
uprising) and June 1981, about fifty black jour- 
nalists were detained without trial for periods . 
of up fo 500 days. 

•Thd contribution of black Journalists in 
South -Africa is an under-publicized one. A 
white;- colleague; is quoted as saying that 
without them ’"the world would never 
have known what tealiy happened in the So- 
weto i;i bti” . because wfiite journalists were 
bafred . from $oweto ; 'only black journal is js 
qould . go In and ;bring out the : news, But ’the ■; 
authors 1 point out,- too, that black' journalists- 
• share ^ith Afrikaner journalists the concept of .- 
the press' ' as ':an; extension - of the political . 
struggle; They go so far as to say that ' 5 Afric4h 
journalists Have 'jettisoned the; Anglp-Amif- . 


as.Well aS' the idea of a fr^e arid independent; ' 

i-ibi-V ini-s i 

■ ■ ■~i -. ■* -.v 


Afrikaner hostility to the English-language 
press is rooted in the country's history, ever 
since Fairbaifn and Pringle campaigned in 
their publications for the abolition of slavery 
and later when the press became firmly identi- 
fied with imperial Britain in pursuit of South 
African gold and diamonds. 

1 Not a single Afrikaner Natlonalis^pewspaper 
began as a commercial venture: they were all 
conceived as instruments of Afrikaner politics. 
But altiiough Afrikaners were In the majority 
among whites, their newspapers had a minority 
readership. This was partly because many 
Afrikaners, and few English-speakers, were 
bilingual, partly because the English-language 
newspapers could provide a more objective 
news coverage since they were not tied to a party 
line and partly because blacks read English- 
language newspapere, rejecting Afrikaans as the 
language of the oppressor. 

Since 1984, the fury of successive Nationalist 
governments has been directed at the English- 
language press for “inciting” the blacks. 
Nationalist politicians equate reporting of 
black grievances, however objective, with in- 
citement. Hie first Nationalist Prime Minister, 
Dr D. F. Malan, described the English-lan- 
guape press in South Africa a i "the most undis- . 
ciplmed in the world”. The Nationalists set-up 
first one commission of . inquiry into the press 
and then another, and with accompanying 
threats of legislation coerced the press into 
. “setting ; its own house in order” (self- 
censorship) by establishing successive Press- 
Councils. I 

None of the Press Councils, however, has 
corroborated, the chqrge of an undisciplined • 
press. The report of the first body (called a 
Prefes Board of. Riforende), from Tune 1962 to 
February 19$4, listed, six complaints, all from 
politicians, and Upheld four} the'.Secqfi'd report, 
from .1964 ,tp 1968; listed eight complaints, all 
politically inspired, ‘ and upheld threej and the 
third report, from;l968 to 1972, listed thirteen 
- complaints,' and tipheld eight.- fo the flrat ten 
years, ’ therefore, kqi/aVCrage of feWer than 1 
three complaints wfte lodged annually, and 
only twi ce ; 

. Bo^rd’schairmah^ex-a^p^late; Judge' de Vll- 
remarked: "I have Come fo the cohefo- / 
.v-f .■y-; . •■■'j.y.tf- ;i~-- • • 


sion that, generally speaking, we have ana- 
cellent press in South Africa that compart* 
favourably with any press in the world.” Yd » 
year later, Prime Minister John Vorster wa 
still railing against the English-language pits, 
accusing it of “sowing enmity” between the 
races. He gave It until Januniy 1974 to “dt«a 
up its house”. In 1977, Vorster was still atit, 
introducing a menacing Newspaper PressBfl, 
which was withdrawn when the press itself ii> 
Iroduced a new Press Council and tougher 
Code of Conduct, In the first two yean rfw 
the revisions, the Council received almost 4W 
cotnplnims, but only seventeen reached ^ 
hearing stnge, and only eleven were upht^. 
Between May 1981 mid September 19#, w 
Council received 145 complaints, thirty-fo** 
them from tho government. About 25 percoj 
were dismissed by tho chairman and another^ 
per cent lapsed or wore sottled by the 
But even this proof of Journalistic 
haviour failed to satisfy the government, wj* 
in 1981 set up the Stcyn Commission oflwiW 
into the Mass Media. . .-w. 

. To set the press struggle In South AnKJJ. 
context, Hachten and Giffard sketch in Pr. 
tical background, but some chapters hart . 
unstructured feel about them, and soms.pfr; 
tical statements are too sweeping, UketjkP 
that “Since 1948 no effective Opposition w - 
in parliament has existed”, which is jp W J 
tradicted by acceptance that tfie ProgflPj. 
Federal Party, formed in 1977, 1* ■■Jy j 
opposition party”, Tlie authors’ 

President Botha’s reform programme pPJ- 
simple, too, and on occasions the langn*#- 5 ^, 
be a little florid. ' 

• ■ Thebookpreaente,peverfoeles8.a*78“^ 

valuable body of research. The chapter , 
use of the South 1 African broadcasting sji ^ 
vision services as instramerits -of stat? 
paganda is particularlyilluminaling. 
those whose memory has; become hazy ^ 
a recapitulation of tile Muldergatesean ^ 

its audacious misappropripfipn of stai ^ j 

for party political purposes, induding 
tfog. up of an English-language 
phper. The authors remind us that 
* gate’s 200 secret projects, °“!y a .^3&- 
exposed, and thpt some, by, official adflt®f™| 
'fire still bejng cqqtinue(l', : ' ‘ ; -j 
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[ n the aftermath of the 1981 Brixton riots a 
Nigerian millionaire made headlines in the 
British press by proposing a £10 million scheme 
for the renewal of that depressed and strife- 
torn London suburb. He would stake £1 mil- 
lion of his own money if the British Govern- 
ment would put up the balance of £9 million to 
create 5,000 jobs for unemployed black 
youths. This imaginative gesture came to 
nought and Francis Arthur Nzeribe’s detrac- 
tors in Nigeria dismissed it as a mere publicity 
stunt in his country of adoption, designed to 
serve his vaulting political ambitions in the 
country of his birth. 

Before Nigeria's short-lived return to civil- 
ian rule in 1979, Nzeribe had lived in relative 
obscurity in Britain, where he realized his 
ambition to become a millionaire by tbe age of 
thirty with a year to spare. Possessing a man- 
sion in Hampstead and a country house at 
Frinton-on-Sea, he was superficially little dif- 
ferent from many of his fellow Nigerian mil- 
lionaires who during the oil-boom years began 
to rival the Arabs as high spenders on the 
British property market. Nor is he the wealth- 
iest and most powerful black man in the world, 
os the publisher’s blurb would have us believe. 
He does, however, stand apart from the major- 
ity of that now large genus, the Nigerian multi- 
millionaire, in two ways. First, the basis of his 
fortune was founded outside his country, in 
Britain, and not as a result of having his hands 
ih the Nigerian till of state. Second, unlike 
most of his fellow millionaires, whether politi- 
cians, soldiers or civil servants, he used his 
money to acquire high office, not high office to 
acquire money. And it is in its account of this 
quest for political power in the Second Nige- 
rian Republic that the real interest of Dillibe 
Onyeama’s biography lies. Nzeribe’s cynical 
and largely successful manipulation of the 
Nigerian political system helps to explain not 
only why It collapsed but also why people who 
had been so eager to see the soldiers go back to 
barracks in 1979 rejoiced at their return four 
years later. 

African Legend verges on hagiography at 
times; it Is written with an infuriating disregard 
for chronology and in a racy and slipshod 
English that would* shock the teachers at the 
school Onyeama vilified in Nigger at Eton. 
None the less, he conveys a striking portrait of 
an ambitious young man who started on the 
road to riches selling life policies to blacks in 
Britain. Within six months he had bought a 
£10,000 house and an E-type Jaguar. That was 
in 1960, the year of Nigeria’s Independence. 
By 1979 his group of companies had an annual 
turnover of £70 million with assets of £120 
million and' a fleet of four executive jets in- 
cluding a BAC 1-11, How he acquired such a 
massive fortune is not clear, for Nzeribe, as his 
biographer repeatedly reminds us, was always 
extremely guardbd in discussions* about his- 
business affairs and not given to the gregarious 


socializing and boasting of his kind in Nigeria. 
His critics could not believe that he had made 
his money by other than crooked means. Bui in 
a suit against him by fellow directors of his 
Traveller's Bank, a Zurich judge ruled that his 
activities were “legal, moral and without ques- 
tion. . . . The mystery which only you can ex- 
plain is why you choose to cloak everything you 
do with maximum secrecy . . . .” One of the 
staples of his trade that required this sort of 
secrecy was arms dealing. 

In 1979 Nzeribe had to shed his cloak of 
secrecy when he decided to enter Nigerian 
politics. He approached politics very much as a 
businessman, investing hefty donations in each 
of the major parties irrespective of policy. 
Nzeribe recognized that as a political un- 
known, who had lived abroad for so long, his 
main hope for office was not to be by election 
but by appointment to one of the many non- 
elective posts available to the victorious party 
under the new American-style constitution. 
He was to be disappointed, and so set out quite 
'cynically to buy office at the next election. This 
long-term goal was the Presidency itself. But 
for the 1983 election he contented himself with 
a senatorship, standing on the platform of the 
Nigerian Peoples' Party, whose grass-roots 
support came from the Ibo heartland where he 
was bom. He obtained his senatorial nomina- 
tion against the considerable opposition of en- 
trenched interests in the party who feared the 
power of his seemingly limitless wealth. He put 
four helicopters at the disposal of his parly, and 
supplied its ageing leader, Nnamdi Azikwe, 
with an executive jet. In his own senatorial 
district he sprayed crowds with money from a 
helicopter and gave pregnant women "Arthur 
Nzeribe Free Pre-Natal Cards”. He won by a 
landslide. All in all he spent over 8 million 
naira (about £4.85m) on the elections. 

In the brief months between taking office 
and the coup of December 31, 1983, he put 
himself forward as a candidate for President of 
Senate, flirted with other parties, suggested 
the President appoint only millionaires to his 
cabinet since they would be less likely to be 
corrupt, and proposed that 250 fellow mag- 
nates lend the Government 5-10 million naira 
. each to. obviafe borrowing from the IMF. His 
last senatorial act was his most astute: he 
attacked President Shagari's austerity, budget 
speech because he had failed to admit any 
blame for the country's ills. Two days later, on 
that fateful New Year’s Eve, he was called 
away from a party and never returned, making 
straight for the airport and off to the safety of 
Britain in his executive Jet. There he began 
organizing a Nigerian Solidarity Committee in 
favour of the new military regime, and unlike 
others who escaped the coup presumably has 
no fear of "crates". 


Dillibe Onyeama ends his biography point- 
ing no morai. He believes his hero has the 
qualities and ability to rule his country. Since 
corruption has been the bane of Nigeria’s his- 
tory since Independence, then Nzeribe, who is 
already so wealthy, would resist tbe pecuniary 
temptations of office. But surely this is not-the 
point. Until Nigeria finds, leaders who seek 
office because they believe they can serve their 
country jafoer than their pockets and, in the 
base o( Nzeribe, thejr ego ; there is little hope 
for changed 
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Arab associations 


William V. O’Brien 

ANWAR SADAT 
Those I Have Known 
140pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224029835 

Anwar el -Sadat dictated these reminiscences 
and reflections with a view to their use in his 
political party's newspaper, Mayo. The tapes 
were made between early 1981 and the day 
before his assassination on October 6 that year. 
While the editing process described in an un- 
( signed introduction is vague, the pieces now 
. published bear the unmistakable mark ' of 
Sadat's intellect, experience and spiritual qual- 
ities. 

He ranges over great events such as the 
Egyptian revolution of 1952 and the Middle 
East wars of 1967 and 1973. but he is most 
concerned with intimate accounts of his rela- 
tions with and impressions of major contem- 
porary figures. His gallery of personal profiles 
tends to be divided into villains and men of 
good will. Foremost among the villains are 
Nikita Khrushchev, Colonel Gadaffi and the 
Ayatollah Khomeini . Khrushchev, described 
as vulgar and brutal, seems to have been singu- 
larly hostile to Sadat for reasons that are not 
made clear. Gadaffi at first impressed Sadat 
with his youthful idealism but soon displayed a 
“double personality", the other side of which 
was marked by “evil, bitterness, violence and 
bloodthirstiness". 

Sadat brands the Ayatollah Khomeini's ver- 
sion of Islam as false and pernicious. He pro- 
tests: "No, this is notan Islamic revolution. It is 
a Khomeini revolution, built upon revenge, 
blood and terror." For the devout Sadat, the 
damage done by Khomeini was exacerbated by 
his Islamic pretensions. 

The men of good will admired by Sadat in- 
clude Gamal Abdel Nasser, the Shah of Iran, 
Jimmy Carter, King Fnisal and President Tito. 
Much attention is naturally given to Sadat's 
relations with Nasser - as young officers, as 
revolutionary collaborators, as colleagues in 
government. Sadat discusses tins association 
with subtlety, observing that their relationship 
was based more on shared principles and 
aspirations than great personal affection. In- 
deed, Nasser is characterized as a person with 
whom friendship was difficult, “the eternal 
doubter, cautious, full of bitterness, high . 
strung". Still, their bond held to the end, Nas- 
ser selecting Sadat as his trusted successor. . 



Anwar Sadat, Jimmy Carter and Menachein Begin after the signing of the peace treaty between Egypt and Israel 
at the White House on March 26, 1 979; the photograph Is taken front Moments in Time : 50 years of Associated 
Press News Photos ( 224pp. Angus and Robertson. £9.95. 0207 14980 It. 


Sadat recounts the development of a close 
relationship with the Shah of Iran after an ini- 
tial coolness. He attributes the Shah's downfall 
to failure to stand fast against leftist elements 
determined to overthrow him, and to the influ- 
ence of American policy, unrealistically driven 


by President Carter’s human rights preoccupa- 
tions. Curiously, he does not condemn Carter 
for this, preferring to emphasize the President’s 
role in bringing Egypt and Israel together. Car- 
ter is commended, in the chapter entitled “My 
Peace Initiative", for his fairness and persist- 


| From subjection to leadership 


Francis Ghil&s 

FERHAT ABBAS 

L'Inddpen dance conflsqule 1962-1978 
227pp. Paris: Flammarion. 75fr. 

208067180 
NICOLE GRIMAUD 
La Politique exWrleure de P AJglrle 
380pp. Paris: Karthala. 130fr. 

286537 1115 

The Algerian war of independence cost well 
over a million lives, the vast majority those of 
native Algerian Muslims. It was an ugly war: 
those French settlers, better known as pieds 
noirs , who wanted to allow the Muslims a grea- 
ter say in running what were then three French 
df partem ents, w ere scorned by their fellow set- 
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tiers, mostly poor whites of Italian, Spanish 
and Maltese descent. The hatred of many pieds 
noirs for the bicots was intense, and some of 
them did not hesitate to ally themselves with 
anti-Gaullist military officers to commit, be- 
tween 1960 and 1962, atrocities worthy of the 
Second World War. 

Native Algerians for their part were also 
divided, often bitterly: the Front de Liberation 
National, which was responsible for bringing 
together all those who, by 1954, felt that vio- 
lence was the only way of getting the French 
out, fought ferociously with what was left of 
the Parti Populaire Algfirien (PPA). The PPA 
had actively campaigned in the inter-war 
period to organize Algerian workers in France 
but, by 1954, its leader Messali Hadj had fallen 
prey to megalomania. The PPA’s hold over the 
many Algerians in France was broken by the 
FLN, but the cost-in lives in the quarrel be- 
tween the two parties was considerable. 

In Algeria itself, the FLN was the victim of 
rivalry between the regions and between its 
leaders, many of whom spent the war outside 
Algeria. Hence many of the Algerians who 
died between 1954 and 1962 did so at the hands 
of their compatriots. To make matters worse, 

. the native auxiliary forces used by the French, 
the "Harkis"* were particularly brutal. By 
1954, traditional Society had collapsed under 
the weight of 24 years of French rule. The 
population was 85 per cent illiterate and mostly 

■ poor. All the best land had long since been 
expropriated by Europeans. 

‘ .' When a country is reborn under such' un-' 
propitious circumstances, it is inevitable that 
the wounds are hard to heal. They were etferi 
harder to heal after the three years’ rule of 
independent Algeria’s first president Ah pied 
. Ben Bella. A demagogue of the first order, 

: fieri' Bella abolished 'free trade unions , gagged 
1 the press', paid rib heed to theNatioqal Assem- 
bly and used the police widely. After he was 
ousted by, HoUari Bbuiriedienne; freedbm was 
further curtailed and Algeria looked as if it was 
■pti the road td . softie Bast ’European -form, 'Of 
socialism; Boumedierine, however, did invest , 

' hea vlly-ih edition iyid industry,. hrid helped 
■to :raiie a He# Juration jpf Algerians; The 1 ' 
country's new role as a spokesman for the 
Third World was' a •'very formative experience ■ 
fbf Algeriandiplomats.as their roleliq helping' 

■ to free the US hostages from TOHrari ih 1981 

was to demonstrate. '.J ; > "• • 

•' IhTeyiewing toe evenfr ,ieqdiiig>up to inde- . 
, pendence;, Ferhat Abbas,. who presided over 
. th? Gquvemejnent oyi splrpde^ J a R6pu blj-; 

, que : Alg6rienne before l962; ^d ^as fpf- aL 
brietperJoriPresidentofthe. National Assera^ 


ence in pursuing peace in the Middle East 
Sadat notes that the criticism from pro-Zionists 
that Carter invited by his sympathy for the 
Palestinians was greatly exceeded by the abuse 
and bad treatment to which he was subjected 
by the Arab states. The moral, repeated 
throughout the book, is that the Arabs have 
often been their own worst enemy and that 
their opposition to the initiatives of Sadat and 
Carter has been short-sighted. 

An exception to Sadat’s unflattering view of 
contemporary Arab leaders is his praise of King 
Faisal, in whom he found a wise counsellor 
and friend, and whose assassination was a 
great loss “to the Arab nation at large". 
Another source of some good counsel and sup- 
port was President Tito, who figures in several 
chapters of Those I Have Known. 

Sadat's last reflections show his concern with 
Israel's post-1979 policies and his hopes fora 
good relationship with the; new American 
president, whom he met in August 1981. He 
found Reagan to be one who "thinks in head- 
lines and not in details, but is clear in his 
thoughts, decisions and answers”. His last 
chapter, on the 1967 war, ends with the prom- 
ise to tell the full story of the 1973 war. He was 
assassinated the next day. Sadat undertook the 
task of relating his experiences and insights for 
the benefit particularly of the youth of Egypt. 
Even in their fragmentary form, these recollec- 
tions by a major figure of modem history are 
interesting and instructive for all of us. 


opportunities”. He draws a devastating por- 
trait of Ben Bella and is not much kinder to 
Boumedienne. Ferhat Abbas had been an ac- 
tive spokesman for his countrymen since the 
1930s, and although he joined the FLN in 1954 
he writes as if violence is distasteful to him and 
as if independence could have been achieved 
more smoothly. L' Independence confaquiels 
an unduly pessimistic book. However if Ferhat 
Abbas knew the Arabs and the Third World 
better, he might not have concluded on so 
sombre a note. 

Algeria’s foreign policy, for its part, has not 
been written about anything like as often as the 
country’s “socialist experiment"; which is 
strange, because the country has enjoyed and 
' still does enjoy a reputation and influence Car 
in excess of its weight in natural resources and 
population. Its present diplomatic corps were 
students who left their studies and fought to 
convince the world that Algeria deserved the 
right to live as an independent country, At 
work In International organizations, they have 
fascinated many observers: strong-willed, with 
more than a streak of arrogance, Intransigent ■ 
on principles but shrewdly pragmatic in oejpj ■ 
tiation. Figures such as Redha Malek and . 
Lakhdar Brahlml, ambassadors equally .at 
home in Moscow, Cairo, London and Pans; 
senior figures in the world of oil and Industry. 

. such as Belaid Abdessalam, Nordlne Apt 
Laoussine and Abdelkader Chanderli, regain, 
among the more remarkable products of tW 
.age. . •• ■■ - ‘ 

. -. Nicole Grimaud’s book has, been cartfljW 
researched - a considerable achiyement ffW* 

• how secretive.the Algerian diplomatic brother- 
: hood (true to its clandestine origins) remains. 

. Her chapters on relations with France and u* 

• Maghreb, .notably the origins of the suU W*- 
solved- West. Saharan question, are excel*** • 
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Vote, shut up and obey 


Tom Bottomore 


MAX WEBER 

Gesamtausgabe: Abteilung 1, Band 15, Zur 
politik im Weltkrieg: Schriften und Reden 
1914-18 

Edited by Wolfgang J. Mommsen and Gangolf 
HUbinger 

864pp. Tlibingen: Mohr. DM397. 
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In a letter written at the end of his life (April 
14, 1920, to Carl Petersen), declining an invita- 
tion to represent the Deutsche Demokratische 
Partei in the second Socialization Commission, 
Weber observed that “a politician should and 
must make compromises, but I am by vocation 
a scholar ". This, however, is less a considered 
retrospective judgment on his life-long in- 
volvement in politics than an expression of his 
disenchantment with party politics at a particu- 
lar time. 

In reality, Weber always had two vocations, 
as a scholar and as a politician, both of which 
he pursued with passionate intensity; and this 
is nowhere more evident than in the last six 
years of his life, during the First World War 
(the period covered by the present volume) 
and the immediate post-war years of revolu- 
tion and counter-revolution (which will be co- 
vered by Volume 16, due to be published later 
this year, in the projected thirty-two volume 
edition of his Collected Works). Weber's war- 
time political activities led to a major venture 
into party politics in December 1918, when he 
agreed to be nominated as a possible candidate 
of the newly founded Deutsche Demokrat- 
ische Partei for the elections to the National 
Assembly (but was not finally seleoted by the 
constituency party meeting), and (o a more 
direct involvement in national politics as an 
influential member of the committee estab- 
lished to draft a new constitution for Germany 
(December 1918) and as a member of the Ger- 
man delegation to the Versailles peace confer- 
ence (April 1919). 

During the crisis years of 1918-19, according 
to Marianne Weber’s account, Weber was re- 
garded by many of his friends and former stu- 
dents as a potential political leader, even a 
“charismatic'’ leader, of the new Germany. 
Whether Weber Itimself ever distinctly con- 
ceived his future in this way seems impossible 
to determine, but he was certainly ready to 
embark upon a political career as an elected 
member of the National Assembly, and he 
attached great importance to his contribution 
to the drafting of a new constitution. At the 
same time he continued bis scholarly work, in 
particular writing and revising important sec- 
tions of Economy and Society and delivering 
the two major lectures, “Science as a vocation" 
and "Politics as a vocation”, which occupy a 
place somewhere between scholarship and 
politics. These works of Weber’s last years 
show in the clearest possible way the delation 
between his scholarly and political vocations, 
and the nature of his political convictions. The 
|atter, which he had stated long before in his 
inaugural lecture at Freiburg (1895), when he 
asserted as the basic principle of his political 
theory the “absolute primacy of the Interests of 
■the nation state” which constitute an “ultimate 
standard of value"- lit both politics and qebno- . 
ntics, remained unshaken throughout tils life 
•' a ®ti are reiterated; in various contexts, In the 
speeches and articles ;included in toe present 
volume^ : . . .; • 

Three main issues preoccupied Weber from 
1914 to 1918; the successful conduct of the war; 

constitutional ' reform . to ensure effective poll* 
t{ cal leadership;, and the potential, threat to 
Germany V standfog |as a great power that 
stemmed from, the socialist movement, espe- , 
dally after, the Russiap RevoIution. His judg- 
ments bt\ the political conduct of toe war, 
rWbich whs firmly in the.handi of the kaiser,' the 

• military, high coranjand and ;tije bureaucracy, 

; repeated arid developed, within the limits set 

ty the censorship, his pre-war criticisms of the 
• political ,in,cOUtpefence which had “helped to 
®j®?te: ; a‘ World coalition against Germany*'.. 

• 1 ^^.^e ’pppbsed the widespread agitation m 

• toe latieripart of : 19i5 for the annexation of 
Belgium,' arguirig thata policy of^nnexation in 
kto.b: ^t. and: West would only 1 reinforce the 

i. ^ ^S.nq signjficaht economic or political 


advantages in the long term. 

Such a policy was, in his view, simply un- 
realistic and contrary to Germany's interests as 
a world power, and he proposed as an alterna- 
tive the aim of indirect domination of the Euro- 
pean continent, and particularly of Eastern 
Europe, which could be achieved through eco- 
nomic influence without the annexation of 
territory. Weber was just as strongly opposed 
to the campaign for intensified ..and eventually 
“unrestricted”, submarine warfare (launched 
in the spring of 1916 by some leading political, 
military and academic figures), again on the 
ground thatjt was not based on any rational 
political calculation of Germany's interests, 
and above all did not take into account the 
consequences of America's entry into the war, 
which it was almost certain to provoke. In a 
letter to his wife (March 3, 1916) he described 
as quite “ Incredible the optimism of the milit- 
ary and the politicians concerning a war with 
America”. 

It was against the background of this politi- 
cal ineptitude that Weber developed his ideas 
about constitutional reform in Germany, most 
fully in his monograph on Parliament and Gov- 
ernment in a Reconstructed Germany (1918). 
One major theme in his argument was that 
after Bismarck's eclipse (and in part because 
Bismarck’s dominance had left the nation in a 
condition of political immaturity) no genuine 
political leadership had emerged in Germany; 
power had fallen into toe hands of the Kaiser, 
the state bureaucracy, and (in wartime) the 
military high command, while the Reichstag 
had been reduced to impotence, with the 
bourgeoisie, which Weber thought should be 
the dominant political force, failing to achieve 
that position, through its own weakness and 
indifference. The main value, for Weber, of a 
parliamentary regime, in which the Chancellor 
would be responsible to a democratically 
elected assembly, was not that it would extend 
self-government by the people (an idea which 
he had always treated with contempt) but that 
it would provide the best training-ground and 
mechanism of selection to achieve a capable 
and dynamic political leadership for the 
nation. 

Even so, Weber had further qualifications to 
make, and his political sociology began to 
assume an increasingly ambiguous character. 
An elected parliament, dominated by 
bureaucratized political parties, would become 
an arena for the clash of sectional interests, and 
perhaps not the ideal terrain for the emergence 
of outstanding leaders. So Weber, who had 
earlier argued that the Kaiser should abdicate 
in order to preserve the monarchy, now advo- 
cated - since a republic had become inevitable 
- the separate direct election of a President 
with substantial independent powers who 
would represent the unity of the nation and its 
power interests. 

In Weber’s scholarly writings of the same 
period an increasingly 61itist and authoritarian 
conception of politics is expressed in the ideas 
of a “plebisdtarian leader democracy” and of 
the importance of the "charismatic leader”, 
while his personal convictions as to what was 
desirable in post-war Germany are revealed in 
his assertion, in a conversation with Luden- 
dorfr io l9i9, that "In a democracy the people 

clio6se : a ; ;lea^er id;Whpm they trust.^Theq the 

chosen leader says ‘Now shut up and obey me’ . 
People and party are then no longer free to 
interfere in. his business." There were, of 
course, other intellectual and artistic circles 
where this craving for strong leadership was 
voiced in the immediate post-war years, and an 
interesting study might be written on the social 
arid cultural background of this obsession with 
; heroic, charismatic leaders. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the startling resemblance between . We- 
ber’s outlook and the fulsome hero-worship 
expressed by D, H. Lawrenc? in hh Move- 
rnents in European History (written in l918- 
. 19) which concludes “The will of the people 
must concentrate in one figure, who is also 
supreme over the will of the people. He must 
be chosen, but at the same time responsible to 
' God alone."; In. slightly different, words this 
could have been wrlfteh by Weber, njid indeed 
there may have been, a direct Influence, for 

■ iiwrence was acquainted, through his wlfe’s 
' sister ; Else 1 Jaffoi : with toe Heidelborg cMe, 

; and wrote of a vlgit there in the Summer of 1914 
that be M been ‘ hearing 'about “toe J latest 


things in German philosophy and political eco- 
nomy". There were other, more obvious, affi- 
nities too. Michels, who was Weber’s close 
friend and had an intimate knowledge of his 
political views, explnined his own conversion 
to fascism in 1922 by reference to the idea of a 
great charismatic leader and later wrote of 
Mussolini that he was “the modern prototype 
of what Max Weber meant to be understood by 
a charismatic leader”. 

It may be doubted whether Weber would 
have agreed unreservedly with this interpreta- 
tion of his ideas, and still more whether he 
would ever have supported a fascist move- 
ment, or could have lived comfortably in the 
Third Reich (any more than did his brother 
Alfred). But the ambiguity of his political 
thought, his fascination with “heroic" leaders, 
his sceptical view of democracy and political 
parties, and his hostility to socialism in any 
form which required a total break with Ger- 
many’s authoritarian and militaristic past, may 
well have encouraged others in his circle at 
least to tolerate the politics of the extreme 
right, unless - tike Lukdcs and Ernst Bloch - 
they rebelled fundamentally against his influ- 


Weber’s attitude to the working-class move- 
ment and to socialism is most directly conveyed 
in his lecture on socialism - a text which is 
revealing in several respects. First, it is worthy 
of note that like other of his writings (whether 
scholarly or political) it shows no real know- 
ledge of Marx’s theoretical work and uses as its 
source for a discussion of Marxist socialism 
only the Communist Manifesto, supplemented 
by occasional references to Kautsky. Second, 
in his discussion of “pauperization”, the con- 
centration of capital, and economic crises, We- 
ber follows very closely the “revisionist" doc- 
trine expounded by Bernstein in 1899, adding 
little of his own; and he concludes that “the 
very high hopes which were placed in a collapse 
of bourgeois society . . . have therefore been 
replaced by far more sober expectations”. 
There has emerged, he argues, a kind of “evo- 


lutionary socialism” which can be far more 
easily accommodated within the existing social 
order. The third, and most important, aspect 
of his view of socialism is revealed at the end of 
his lecture, where he observes that while in his 
opinion workers “will always become socialist 
in some sense or other ... the only question is 
whether this socialism will be of such a kind 
that it is acceptable from the standpoint of the 
interests of the state, and in particular, at the 
present time, its military interests”. 

This idea of assimilating the working class 
into the bourgeois state was pre-eminent not 
only in Weber's other political writings but also 
in his political activities. In his monograph on 
The Franchise and Democracy in Germany 
(1917) he argues that “democratic parties 
which share in power are everywhere bearers 
of nationalism", and that the interests of the 
workers and the leading entrepreneurs are “in 
principle identical” with respect both to econo- 
mic rationalization and to the maintenance of 
the nation's place in world politics. 

The Deutsche Demokratische Partei, which 
he supported from its foundation in 1918, was 
largely the creation of Friedrich Naumann, 
Weber’s close political associate of pre-war 
days. Its political programme aimed to com- 
bine nationalism with social reform and by this 
means Weber hoped to reconcile the working 
class and the Social Democratic party with the 
existing socio-political order. 

From this standpoint Weber adopted n hos- 
tile attitude to the left-wing socinlists (whose 
activities he described as “the politics of the 
madhouse”), to the socialization programme, 
and to the attempt to establish a Soviet repub- 
lic in Bavaria (though he latCT helped to defend 
some of its leaders at their trials), and more 
generally to the whole socialist movement. His 
increasingly llitist and conservative political 
outlook also found expression in his major 
scholarly work of this period. Economy and 
Society. His critical assessment of socialist 
planning, his fear at the prospect of increasing 
bureaucratic domination in a socialist regime. 
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his sceptical view of “class politics" in the 
Marxist sense (but not of “national politics”), 
along with his conception of genuine democra- 
tic leadership as “a kind of charismatic author- 
ity. which conceals itself under the form of a 
legitimacy derived from the will of the ruled 
and sustained only by them" manifest this same 
antagonism- Nowhere in Weber's writings - 
ppjitipal Qr.ipholarly - is there any serious or 
impartial consideration of socialism as a move- 
ment which might be both radical in its recon- 
struction of society, and democratic in the 
sense of extending, in however limited a way. 
government by the people; or, on the other 
hand, any recognition of the danger posed by 
right-wing authoritarianism, through which, 
in the event, "the politics of the madhouse" 
did finally enter German political life. 

Weber the politician was a most inadequate 
and unreliable guide to any practical democra- 
tic politics in the Weimar Republic. But does 
Weber the social scientist stand above this 
m£l£e? I think not. His analysis of capitalism, 
socialism and democracy is thoroughly parti- 
san and it deserves a more severely critical 
scrutiny than has even yet become the fashion. 

"Political re-education was the alter dative put 
forward by Britain during the common war- 
time search for a policy which would prevent the 
resurgence of Germany for a third time os a 
hostile military power." Thus argues Nicholas 
Pronay in his introduction to The Political Re- 
education of Germany and her Allies after 
World War If (257pp: Croom Helm. £17.95. 

0 7099 2091 1), which he has edited with Keith 
Wilson, The realization of this policy and its 
subsequent application in' Italy and Japan is 
the subject of the ten essays in the book. These 
include, "The Planning of Re-education during 
the Second World War" by Lothar Kettenack- 
er, "The Education Branch of the Military 
Government of Germany and the Schools" by 
Arthur Heamden, “The Press in the British 
Zone of Germany" by Kurt Koszyk and “ Well 
im Film: Anglo. American Newsreel Policy" by 
Roger Smither. . 


To end all wars 


Victor Rothwell 

LORNAS. JAFFE 
The Decision to Disarm Germany 
286pp. Allen and Unwin. £20. 
004 9430343 


“Disarmament is, I believe, a fraud”, wrote 
Lord Robert Cecil to the Foreign Secretary, 
A.J. Balfour, on December 28. 1917, while busily 
engaged .drafting a "war. aims” speech by Lloyd 
George - a draft which included a pronounce- 
ment on the desirability of arms limitation. The 
process by which, belatedly and, to a large 
extent, against their own better judgment, 
British policy-makers in 1919 came to press for 
the inclusion of the unilateral disarmament of 
Germany in the peace treaty is the theme of 
Loma S. Jaffe's important book. 

The logic of studying international relations 
not only from the Foreign Office perspective 
but also from the point of view of the contribu- 
tions made by military strategies, finance, pub- 
lic opinion, and the ideological and historical 
beliefs of rulers is exceptionally compelling in 
this case. Indeed, virtually the sole recom- 
mendation during the war that Germany alone 
should be disarmed after it was made by two 
members of the Foreign Office in 1916, and 
found no favour with their political superiors. 
For the unilateral disarmament of Ger- 
many would have contradicted the official 
British view of the origins and aims of the war, 
which was that it was started by the 
militarist wing of the German ruling class 
against the wishes of both politicians and the 
people. It was expected that defeat would dis- 
credit militarism and turn the German people 
back to democracy. Disarming Germany 
would then not be necessary. 

From Edward Grey to Lloyd George the 
highest positions in the British government 
were held by men who believed that a demo- 
cratic Germany could be "trusted". Opposi- 
tion to this belief, pased on a less Sanguine view 
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of human nature, was hardly to be found. The 
myth that German militarism was the work of a 
minority was accepted; and, it was argued, if 
history - rather than abstractions about man- 
kind - was any guide, then surely it was wrong 
to disarm Germany. To Balfour and Cecil, 
defensive alliances seemed the best way of pre- 
serving the peace should Germany become 
menacing again. Balfour thought that Napo- 
leon's attempts to disarm Prussia had given 
militarism thefe its initial impetus. Many on 
both right and left retained cordial feelings 
towards Germany, and one has to disagree 
with Dr Jaffe's simplistic claim that the Gen- 
eral Staffs desire for a strong Germany was 
based on its belief in “the principle of the 
balance of power as the. proper basis of British 
strategy". That ignores the powerful current of 
liking and admiration for Germans, and dis- 
dain and contempt for French and Russians, 
which existed in British military circles then 
and for long afterwards. 

Jaffe's comment would apply more aptly to 
politicians and diplomats for whom, in the 
words of one of the latter, “if Germany didn’t 
exist she would have to be invented". They 
were obsessive in their quest to maintain a 
balance which was always somehow under 
threat. Dismissive of France during the first 
half of the war, as a country which could never 
mount a real challenge to British world power, 
but fearful that Russia would do so, they had 
convinced themselves by 1918-19, following 


Russia’s eclipse, that France could do Dreri,* 
Mint and were to remain of that mindaTS 
until the failure of her Ruhr adventa-T 
1923-4. A final, seemingly decisive, 
agninst disormamcm was that a stroiTS 
appeared to be the only safeguard aS 

Bolshevik revolution in Germany. ■ ■ 

All this was changed, however, by dome* ■ 
politics. The end of the fighting produced ' 
immediate clamour for British disamsamm ; - 
nnd. in particular for the abolition otconaZ i 
tiun. Reacting like a seismograph uj 
George declared general disarmament to L 
“the first essential" on November 12, 19 H . 
Yet he thought that it would be a disaster fo 
Britnin nlone to disarm. At n cabinet metis* • 
on Christmas Eve he became the first Brity 
leader to advocate the disarmament of fo 
many alone, allowing her to keep a no* 
conscript army large enough only for intend 
security purposes. He hoped that this wodl 
lead the French too to disarm; at any rate.iln 
British army would be able to discharge in 
conscripts. The proposal was accepted, 
apparently without discussion, by hh col 
leagues, and by France and America lattr. 

Historians have identified so m&oycaustSlt 
explain the rise of Nazism andforappeasmai 
that one hesitates to endorse Dr Jaffe’sdaime 
have found a new contributory factor to both. 
But what she has done is to fill admirablyagty 
in knowledge about the 1914-18 war and is 
peacemaking sequel. 


Learning to be little 


John Turner 

B.J.C. McKERCHER 

The Second Baldwin Government and the 
United States, 1924-1929; Attitudes and 
diplomacy 

271pp. Cambridge University Press, £22.50. 
0521258022 

>Ve can now read the decline of British power 
in the twentieth century as merely a chapter, 
albeit a central one, in the history of American 
foreign relations. Having ceased to be Romans 
and become Italians, we can take a detached 
view of our own effacement. Britain's eclipse 
after 1945, the precipitate demotion from 
tertiusgaudens to third spear-carrier, has been 
exhaustively discussed, and historians have 
how lookCd back to the 1920s. It is iti this new 
tradition that B. J. C, McKercher writes on the 
diplomatic activity of the second Baldwin gov- 
ernment. 

Britain's Influence in the world before 1914 
depended on a confidence trick. By maintain- . 
ing a huge navy 1 and promising implicitly to 
fight to the last ally against a Continental 

• aggressor; she had been accepted as a Great' 
Power. But in the First World War Britnin wus 
engaged as a land power, her considerable In- 
dustrial muscle was strained to the limit, and 
her f enoririou4 overseas capital investments 
were mostly liquidated to meet current ex- 
penses* She emerged from the war a financial 
atid economic ■ Cripple. More Important, 
perhaps, her naval and financial role had been 

• taken over; effortlessly and in some part 
accidentally, by the United States. In 1918 
Britain was a debtor nation, owing £1 ,000 mil-' 
lion to the United States'/ Whbse creditor she 

\had been In 1914. • « -. , 

•During the; 1920s, British statesman had 
acceptedthe inevitable. fiy l931, the year of 
Manchuria abrOad -and the August Crisis at 
home, Britain’s ’ leaders Were behaving' is 
.. though she were penniless and powerlWS. lt is ■' 

bardlyysurprising ' that Hifier; dod 1 later 
: took;tfrt^ tint. True, the ftili'im- 
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cess of change, determined as it was by Gm» 1 
cial reality. Two men stand out in dr {-; 
Gadarene herd: Stanley Baldwin and WimW ;; 
Churchill. It was Baldwin as Chancellor oflbe £ 
Exchequer who in 1923 negotiated the Aiigja- P ; 
American debt settlement, so nearly jreput ^ 
ated by his Cabinet colleagues, which left Bril' * . 
ain to curry the major burden of European™ 
debts. It was Churchill', as ChancellorOf.tke [“* 
Exchequer in Baldwin's 1924-29 goveramept. L 
who not only steered the economy Into re» fi, 
sion, but also torpedoed the cruiser pro- f. 
gramme, and then slaughtered theRAFlikrw j; 
many grouse, in order to contain public a- £ 
penditurO. • | 

Under the tutelage of Baldwin and Chuidip E 
between 1925 and 1929, when Britain was Ml a 
seriously trying to exert herself as a wad! 
power, the gap between Britain and her diiel 
rivals widened beyond redemption: that it 
rowed again, slightly, in the rearmament^ 
1930s is n deceptive Irrelevance. While Briteia 
was not doing very much; the Untied Stsw 
whs doing a great deal, using her latent eww- 
mic power to build up a large navy and a W 
informal empire in Lutin America, the ** 
East and the Pucific. . 

McKercher is therefore right to Identify M 
period as supremely Important in 
American relations. But ho could hardly W* 
chosen a worse perspective, for he Is cow*i» 
simply cither, with i nsli tut tonol politics qj. 
with the diplomatic interactions bet^ e ^ 
two powers. What he calls Britain's 
policy" was conducted almost entitelywgj 
the Foreign Office, subject to the pc«o?J, 
Cabinet ambush from anptlier departnw 
and consisted of technical, discussions ^ 
rates of naval ' building (technical In ■ ‘.J 
senses than one, because the. British down r 
afford co;butld the sWps they were 
about), belligerent rights, arid the; I 
Briand “pact to renounce • •^ ^" | 
•rank as the greatest diplomatic non *?JL' I 
the decade, He is unflinchingly determine 
give us the essential points of every 
cited, but unaccountably cites nothing ™ 
unpublished American sources. . . . . ^ 
This book is history written 
archives,! arid tire archives have 
revenge.! One’s regret is not simply .jj 
. effect is tedious - though tedious 
- but thdt so many, oppottupiti'es 
ri|Issed. Toexplore the Interaction of W ^ 
economitj and strategic necessities in.. 
culationsof two nations, prielnthea^.y^ 
onie in decline, and to set'the rwulf? 
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DANIELC. DENNETT 

Elbow Room: The varieties of free will worth 
wanting 

200pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £17,50 
(paperback , £7.95). 
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"If having free will matters, it must be because j 

not having free will would be awful But ( 

what exactly are we afraid of?" In Elbow 
Room: The varieties of free will worth wanting, , 
Daniel C. Dennett argues that there is nothing 
to be afraid of. There are only a few insubstan- 
tial “bugbears" conjured up by misguided phi- 
losophers - bugbears like the The Invisible 
Jailer, The Nefarious Neurosurgeon, The Cos- 
mic Child Whose Dolls We Are, The Malevo- 
lent Mindreader, The Hideous Hypnotist and 
the Peremptory Puppeteer. Even if determin- 
ism is true, we can have all the varieties of free 
will that are really worth wanting. And in fact 
we nearly always do have them, as ordinary, 
compos mentis adult human beings, 

Professor Dennett is a compatibilist in the 
tradition of Hobbes, Locke, Hume and Mill. 
Freedom is compatible with determinism, be- 
cause to be fiee (in any given circumstances) is, 
first and foremost, simply to be able to do what 
you want to do (in those circumstances), given 
the wants, values, moral inclinations, charac- 
ter and so on that you happen to have. In 
addition, it is to have plenty of elbow room: tp - 
be generally unconstrained by one's circum- 
stances. There is really nothing more to it. The - 
idea that there is something more is a delusion. 

According to this view, it simply doesn't 
matter if something for which you are not ulti- 
mately responsible - your genetic inheritance 
and subsequent upbringing- has made you the 
particular kind of person you are, having the 
particular kind of wants, values and character 
^hat you do have. No one, after all, could poss- 
ibly create his or her own character ex hthilo, in 
such a way as to be fully responsible for it. 
What matters, so far as freedom is concerned, 

Is just that you axe able to do what you want or 
choose or decide to do given the way you 
already are. The compatibilist has two very 
powerful questions to ask anyone who wishes 
to challenge this view: (1) What more could 
anyone.possibly reasonably want in the way of 
freedom? (Consider your daily life: what 
would you really feel you lacked, if you had the 
free will just described?) (2) What more could 
anyone possibly have, in any case? 

A natural answer to the first question is 
"Something very important". For this account 
of free will apparently falls to provide any sort 
of explanation of how we can.be free in the 
sense of being truly responsible for our actions, 
true originators of them in such a way as to be 
- among other things - genuinely deserving of. 
moral praise or blame fOT thems how can we 
be truly responsible for what we do if wp do 
what we do because of the way we are, and are 
not truly responsible for the Way we are? But 
Dennett's fluent, informed, inventive and 
often elegant defence, of what is at. base an 
entirely standard compatibilist position makes .. 
as good a case as can be made for the view that 
tho answer to. both questions must be “No- 
thing*. The. case for answering “Nothing" to 


ity we want is not compatible with deter- 
minism; being, indeed impossible. 

This being so, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that when Dennett claims that we can and 
do have all the varieties of free will that are 
worth wanting, he is not just seeking to con- 
vince us that free will in the sense of true re- 
sponsibility is not worth wanting because it is 
impossible. He is also aiming to show that our 
belief that we want such free will is largely an 
illusion: we think we want it, but if we carefully 
consider what we actually have and seek to 
preserve in the way of freedom, we will see that 
we don’t really want it at all. 

What do we actually have? Dennett offers a 
naturalistic picture of a free agent: he gives a 
convincing account of how creatures like 
ourselves can evolve in a wholly deterministic 
world - creatures that are genuine reasoners, 
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Jacob Epstein ’s'" Study for Girl with Dove " 1906 
reproduced from Richard Cork's Art Beyond the 
Gallery in Early 20th century England (332pp. Yale 
University Press. £40. 0300032366). . 

that genuinely have self-control, and whose 
deliberations make a genuine difference to the 
way their lives go. This is the centre of his 
argument.' It focuses on the Individual agent 
conceived as a highly pragmatic and single- 
minded pprsuer of goals, opportunities and 
satisfactions; and it finds, correctly, that an 
agent so conceived ipay well have no reason to 


town". (Notice that to say this is apparently to 
say that although free will in the sense of true 
responsibility is not itself worth wanting, 
nevertheless our wanting it - and our be- 
lieving we have it - is worth wanting.) 

This is a regrettable omission. And to talk 
only of misdeeds and vengefulness is to intro- 
duce a mistaken emphasis. For. first, the fun- 
damental reason why we take others to be truly 
responsible for their actions is not vengcful- 
ness; it is simply that we believe that we are 
ourselves truly responsible for our actions (in 
such a way that we can be deserving of moral 
praise and blame), and naturally believe that 
others are tike us in that respect. Second, 
where the wrongdoing of others is concerned, 
most people find it relatively easy (on reflec- I 
. turn) to accept the idea that people’s characters 
and actions are a product of their genetic in- 
heritance and subsequent life history in such a 
way that the notion of true responsibility is 
somehow inappropriate. And so they are near- 
' ly always prepared to adopt the “Tout com- 
prendre e’est tout pardonner" attitude. But 
when it comes to positive feelings towards 
others the situation is quite different: grati- 
tude, certain aspects of our picture of what love 
is, a certain view about the nature and value of 
human reciprocity - these things appear to us, 
perhaps for bad reasons, to depend essentially 
on the idea that other people can be truly 
responsible for their doings, true originators 
of them in the strong, impossible sense. It is 
above all things of these sorts that make free 
will of the “mythical" kind seem worth want- 
ing: we believe it. is a necessary condition of 
other things we want very much; it is worth 
wanting given these other things that we want. 
We shun the thought that love and gratitude 
might dissolve, tike blame, under pressure 
from the "Tout comprendre" line of thought. 

A Dennettian might reply with the following 
argument, (1) True responsibility- is .impost 
ble, and if it is impossible, then we’ve never 
had it. (2) But look: we now. have everything 
we want in the way of free will. We’re sure of 
that; we’re happy .with the way things are. So 
(3) we can’t really want this true responsibility 
after all, aqd it isn’t really worth. wanting. 

This argument can be. developed with, con-.’ 

.. siderable force; but It doesp!f show. that we 
-don^t realty want true responsibility. Instead it- - 
relies on the Sense in which. tho collective (and 
inescapable) illusion of true responsibility is as 
good as the real thing. It may be that we atfe 
•happy with the way things are simply because 
we are wrongly sure that we do have true re- 
sponsibility. If we were. to become genuinely- 
convinced that it was impossible, we umuld 
find our Jives Impoverished in certain ways. 

Tree responsibility, still seems worth want- 
ing; tod - even if It is impossible . For suppose 
we did become Incapable Of this illusion of true 
responsibility overnight, and found our lives 
impoverished as a result. Then we might very 
much want true, responsibility, because we 
might very much want it to be fine that other 
people really were the way we used (deliided- 
ly) to think they were:, we might very much 
want it to be (rue that they, could be genuinely 
deserving of gratitude, and proper objects of a‘. 


ment of the necessary and sufficient conditions 
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process of splf-creatlph that starts with' a non- 
responsible agent and builds • - i lo.ari agent 
responsible; for its owri character". Thcre.is, 
howevefj a clear and' fundamental sense in 
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Freudian and logical reasons) things for which 
we neitherare nor can be responsible. Further- 
more, even if people can engage in some son of 
planned process of self-creation, very few do so 
or suppose themselves to have done so. So if 
most ordinary adult human beings are free 
agents, as Dennett thinks, freedom cannot 
have anything at all to do with self-creation. 
And so it is not clear what place Dennett's 
discussion of self-creation has in his account of 
free will. 

The second unclarity is this. Although Den- 
nett talks of free agents making choices, having 
desires and beliefs, and so on, his account 
appears nevertheless to leave open the possi- 
bility that a completely experienceless creature 
with no conscious mental life at all could be 
free in every sense in which we are. Many will 
find this immediately unacceptable (though 
■the question is not an easy one, in fact). 

There is a very great deal more of interest in 
Elbow Room. Dennett has a gift for vivid and 
memorable examples. There are suggestive (if 
disputable) discussions of the notions of luck, 
opportunity, avoidability and the ability to do 
otherwise. Sometimes he seems to be spending 
loo much time attacking positions that are just 
not worth the trouble - fatalism, for example, 
and certain particularly uncouth varieties of 
incompatibilism. But unfortunately they are 
worth the trouble. One has only to look at the 
literature on free will to see that these positions 
are occupied by real people. All in all. Elbow 
Room offers a stimulating and effective re- 
sponse to the current revival of incompatibilist 
approaches to the free will problem. It does not 
show that we have free will. But nothing will 
ever do that. 


Anthony Price 

C. J. ROWE 

Philosophers In Context: Plato 
228pp. Brighton: Harvester. £22.50. 
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Detailed work on Plato is currently plentiful. 
Leo Strauss said that “nothing is accidental in a 
Platonic dialogue" (a principle more apt, one 
might suppose, to the productions of the Holy 
Spirit than of a human being) and his followers 
have been fertile, as one English reviewer put 
it, in “trivial profundities". Less perversely stii 
generis has been the logical study of theses and 
arguments by analytically trained philo- 
sophers; one may doubt whether Plato’s de- 
light in dialectic has ever been so appreciated 
and probed before. However, there is a danger 
of losing sight of the man behind the minutiae. 
What was Plato’s personal and intellectual 
background, and what sort of mind had he to 
exploit it in the ways he did? 

Contrasted answers have been simply pre- 
sented by two contrasted figures, Walter Pater 
and R. M. Hare. Pater’s Plato is, like Pater, an 
aesthete who loves to intermingle diverse cur- 
rents of thought and feeling; Professor Hare’s 
Plato is less of a piece but primarily, like Hare, 
a moral philosopher who strives for rationality 
in a world of shifting values. Pater and Hare 
offer us what are in part reflections of them- 
selves, but also (and still more valuably) partial 
portraits of Plato from the inside. We need 
such personal vantage-points from which to 
enter and re-enter the ever-growing jungle of 
articles and annotations. 


A book on Plato in the new series, Philo- 
sophers in Context, invites hopes of the snme 
kind of help in a more scholarly style. C. I. 
Rowe js well, equipped .to oblige: he displays, 
and possesses, more knowledge of Plato than 
either Hare or Pater; he is up to date in the 
secondary literature (as a useful bibliography 
confirms); he writes with an honesty and lucid- 
ity that ' cast into Telief what remains opaque. 
Reading his book on Plato, after certain 
others, has been for me nt once a tonic nnd nn 
analgesic. And yet the upshot, as a whole, is n 
disappointment. Rowe seems not to have 
thought through in advAnce what sort of 
book he was writing, and for whom. 
His preface merely begins, “This book attempts 
to provide a connected account of Plato's 
main themes and arguments 1 ’; and that is how 
it reads. 

It is a curiosity, especially within the series, 
that a chapter on “Plato and the Thought of his 
Time" appears as an afterthought (prompted 
by the editor?), and in effect rejects presenting 
Plato against a background of Pythagoreans 
and Heracliteans, on the undeniable but 
inadequate ground that “we may legitimately 
resist Any tendency to imply that he is somehow 
actually reducible to his predecessors". (Rowe 
conveys that Hare cedes to that tendency; 
quite falsely.) If Plato is to be read out of 
context, why begin with a longish chapter on 
“Plato and Socrates”? And if he can be related 
to his predecessors without being reduced to 
them, why only Socrates? Also peculiar is an 
early chapter on “The Dialogue and the Dia- 
logue Form”. After sensibly talcing a middle 
way between two German extremes of over- 
playing the “unwritten doctrines" , and denying 
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Intending and Acting: Toward a naturalized 
action theory 
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Intending and Acting: Towards a naturalized 
action theory is an ambitious attempt to revolu- 
tionize the philosophy of action in a way analo- 
gous to that in which the philosophy of mind 
has already been revolutionized. Roughly 
sppaking,. the r idea is that philosophy should 
not be exclusively concerned, with . a priori 
truths about the mind, but should take Its in- 
spiration from, and be continuous with, some 
.aspects of scientific psychology. In both cases 
some account of the connection between, on 
: the one hand, the ontological and theoretical 
commitments of our everyday use of menial 
■ concepts (sometimes called "folk psychology") 
arid, on .the other hand, those of scientific 
psychology, Is needed; Given the nature of the 
. enterprise, it would, be astonishing if Myles 
Brand's vieivs were riot." extremely controver- 
sial, both in broad outline and in detail. 

Professor Brand does not disappoint us. His 
strategy is to start by developing a sound philo- 
sophical underpinning, He thinks, however, 
that this will take one only so far. There comes 
.a' point at Which the re&otjrces of folk psycho- 
Iogy irun.put and af which^th 9 oroci^l;teihis of 
qcUdri theory ;, especially “in tentioji" . mtist be 
ttapsforriwd into' terms of scientific psycho- 
logy, whose greater rewurces '(tempered by. 
- the conceptual ..restraints of folk psychology) 
will allow one. to. solve at least some Of the 
. refraining problems. The result is held to be 
. neither " philosophy of' action nor scientific 
psychology, but “natu prized'’ action, theory. 

. .The philosophy of action 1 has bepn con- 
cerned, inter alio, with the .metaphysical ques- 
tion of what actions* fireii’and, especially, of 
. ho'w they are related to events .Which we de- 
" scribe in non-psychq|pgicai[ (pf ,, to use Brand's 
barbarous but more accurate term, nonaction- 
a|) terms. In the philosophy of action, : this 
question is analogous to the problem; in the. 
philosophy of mind:ftb,6Ut what. mental events 
art', and how they'Are related to other events 
which we describe in ' hon-psychological or 
physical terms, When I raise my arm, my arm 
rises. What is the relation, on a particular qcca-; 
sion, between the action described as “ray rais-. 

:-r? - '.T.V vi. • 


ing my arm” and the event described as “my 
arm rising"? 

A popular answer has been: identity. Such 
an answer can be seen, in a certain sense, to be 
“reductive” , in that it holds that every action is 
identical with an event describable in “non- 

• actional" terms: There are, of course, those 
who hold "non-reductive" theories In that they 
deny that each action is Identical with some 
event or sequence so describable. Brand's 
position here is unclear. Although he claims his 
theory is “non-reductive", he also wants to say, 
.that every action is Identical with a causal se- . 
quence of events, starting with events in the 

• agent's nervous system and extending to pub- 
licly observable events such as my arm rising. 
This seems to be just the sort, of reduction 
alluded to above. 

Such an account raises a further problem: 
the causal sequence of events extends In- 
definitely, but just how much does the action 
encompass? A popular Answer is, everything 
■■ up to the surface of the body, AU causally 

• subsequent events are the effects of action , riot 
.part. of the action, although such events do 

provide us with farther action descriptions. If I 

• raise iriy arm, and thereby break the, lainp, the , 
lamp’s breaking Is ,ap ’effect.qf my action, hot 
p£rt of it, although if is true to say that 1 broke 
the lamp. In spite of hints earlier on, Brand 
keeps us in suspense on this issue until page 
175, where he asks us to “suppose that Pat 

. throws a penny into the yvell. The penny’s hit- 
; tirig, tHe yrife* js.pwt .of.her action. But it is. 
nortbodily; the penny's fritting iKe water is an 

• .effect of her bodily movements This seems to 
sanction nn extraordinary theory! every event 
in terms of which an attipri is described is part 

. ; of that action;' jrathiSr thfrn an, effect. Furth* . 

• ermore; it seems out of keeping with Brand's 

• naturalized action theory. For, if, as he claimS; 
'/ the guiding and monitoring of the action ceases. 

when the penny is released, ; what Is, to be 
gained from treating the penny's hitting the. 
: i' water as part of any action of^Pafs? ■ 

. A related problem in .the philpsophy of ac- 
i ■ tiori is thjsi'if IraJ.se my aifa and thereby break 
" the lamp, what is the. relation between my ae* 

. | tiqn of raising my arm and my action of breaks 
; ing the lamp? Again, a‘ popular answer js; ; 

• identity. Brand's theory of the.ofltology of 
; events,, given in Chapter Three, commits hiria; 

. to denying that Identity , rind he 1$ committed tq. • 
more besides! The causa) seq u ence slai-frig fa 


raising my arm, according to Brand, is the 
sequence up to and including my arm rising. 
My action of breaking the lamp is the sequence 
up to and including the lamp breaking. Thus 
my action of raising my arm seems to be part of 
my action of breaking the lamp, in much the 
same way as my'arm rising is part of my action ' 
of raising my arm. But to the extent that we 
understand one action to be part of another, 
we usually have in mind the performance of 
one action, and then another; until, after ail 
the actions have been performed; we say that 
one complex action has been completed. For 
* instance, my going to work might involve walk- 
ings the train , buying the ticket, etc. But once 
I raise my arm I don’t have to do anything else 
to break the lamp. The problem Is not solved, 
but onlypamed, If we say that raising my arm 
"causally generates" my breaking the lamp. 

Brand may think that such problems are of 
concern only to the old-fashioned, stagnant 
action theory which his naturalized action 
. theory is to supplant. But they raise doubts 
about the cogency of his project. In general, if 
we are not; clear about the metaphysics of ac- 
tion on the “folk-psychological" level, how, can 
, we answer questions cohcerri Ing how notions so 
conceived rirc related to the phenomena stud- 
ied in scientific psychology? Why isn't Action 
.itself one of the concepts transformed into a 
scieritific bsycholo^cal concept? it cqn’t be 
assumed; surely, that actions, ordinarily con- 
. celved, Just are the ' very same items of be- 
haviour that are studied by psycholpgists.:The ' 
bulk of Brand’s efforts are devoted to trans J 
thrilolk-psychological notion of inten- 
tion' Into a scientifibTMychplogieal concept; ' 
' and the thought that the. investigation ofinten-' 
•.tion should. be central to any study of aetjon' 

-■ i heeds ap defence 1 . But'Btqnd’s position is again 
.coritrpyerilal. He states 4hat;the fandamWaf 
.problem tn : the pb'Qosophy of Bction is “to ade- ' 
qtiately; specify i; fhe ; riafure rif the pro^mate 
... cause : of . action”, Td. -ithose who • wbhdetf - 
Whether iqe re n^ s bri ;qhy 'thing -as thi 
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, • if thenatitre. of Jh^ritlorfjs.tbije adequafe - 
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Plato nny doctrines at all, R owe 
vcys of (could anyone have guessed?! 
Euthyphm , Symposium and Smtes Wfln ^ 
philosophical commentary that is, for'oto 
out of place, and literary comment like & 
"As should be clear enough, the Sympo+mu 
a work of considerable literary and drama* 
skill.” Odd corollaries are that the read«I * 
introduced to the Statesman before the fo. 
public, and that he meets separated Forms fm 
the first time in excerpts from the Symposia 
The latter has the bad effect that the discussin 
of Forms that follows (itself somewhat db 
orderly) assumes that wc nlrendy know whd 
Forms arc , despite the deep obscurity that Pig. 
to’s usunlly bland style of presenting them do a 
nothing to dispel. 

Who is the intended reader? He apparently 
needs an introduction to the Socratic problem 
yet has some familiarity with the ordering oi 
the- dialogues, and with disputes about that 
ordering. He sturts by knowing (but is lain 
reminded) what “protrcptic" means, andwim 
are the three parts of the soul. He is, in shod, 
an elusive character. 

All this is regrettable, as Rowe's merits 
Platonist are evident enough. There is rather 
too much suinmary-ciwj-exposition of particu- 
lar dialogues; though that can be useful, wha 
the dialogues are as difficult as the Philebm 
Tinmens. If Rowe is less than clear on tb 
relation of Forms to universal, and a “spend 
sense” in which the former themselves Instanti- 
ate the latter, his exposition of Plato's changing 
views of the soul is to be recommended. Stu- 
dents of Plato who wish for an extended dm 
that keeps close to the texts will find in Rowei 
reliable and reflective guide. 


the book and merit considerable attention. Bn [’■' 
•there are fundamental philosophical diffknl- ; . 
ties to consider, given Brand's views aboil \) 
what actions are. A common view is that, 
although not every action is caused by an Into- .. 
tion, every action has at least one description ( 
.under which it is intentional. For instance, to y 
the above case, although I did not InlcntidnaDy r 
break the lamp, that action is the very same £ 
action, differently described, as my lnt«H g. 
tionally raising my arm. Now Brand cannot g> 
allow that the raising of my arm is the very k 
same action as my breaking the lamp, w sod) 
an account is closed to him. Instead, he thinks 
,that nil actions are caused by Intentions, hd 
whereas nn intentional action Is caused by * 
prospective intention (roughly, a 
plan), a "noninlcntionar action is caused by 
on immediate intention, something that Iw® 1 
representational content. Moreover, "w 
chain of events leading to nonintentional *■ 
tion . . . necessarily excludes a prospectivci* 
London". But consider onco rignin my 
the lamp. On Brand’s view, thefe Isouec^ai 
sequence, starling with events in my ^**^7 
system, . leading up to my arm rising, ; . 

thence to the lump breaking. My intention • 
action of raising my arm is the sequence UP , : 
and including the arm rising and my 
tionalaction of breaking the lamp is the g • 
ence up to and including the lamp .bfe*^.’ 
But the former sequence (the intentional . 
tion) is part of the latter (the naninlepU. _ ■ 
action). Yet raising my drm is Caused .jV, -2 
prospective intention, while the cause : | 
breaking the lamp necessarily I 

prospective intention. This is nqt 
Brand’s overall project is extremriy_W^; l 
while.' Disagreement with the details otw^ ,1 :i 
is executed precludes neitjier adnura 11 ™ -^ 

; the impressive scope and vision 
. respect for the knowledge displayed? 1 ^; 

: itldtit, • : ; 

: Judith Shklqr’s.A/en and Otizens; A s ^(,^ 

.: Romedu's Social Theory ( 245 pp, C8JJ, . 

University Press . £8 .95: 1 3 1 ^ hlsh^i 

.. paperback edition pf the study 
in 1969with a new preface , In wh(Ch|g 
v^ites that Rousseau “is ^ . 

: who says soriiething personal tp everj^^^ 

HioTW reviewer «ok' (June 18. lgWJ S , 

• Shklar. reaches a > pessjhi Isti^, 

She quotes Rousseau’s Vo shall - ^ 

• men until we are ritlzens'; ana suffls^^! 

whatRousseauls really telUngus^ 

[ nqt. andshal! never be either 
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Late-colonial complications Accomplices to nothing 
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Jayne Pilling 

JENNIFER POTTER 
The Taking of Agnes 
208pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224022814 

The Taking of Agnes exploits both the fertile 
terrain of late colonialism, with its exoticism, 
its heated atmosphere of sexual and moral de- 
cadence, and the cooler climate of the modern 
psychological and political thriller. Agnes is 
the beautiful, self-possessed young Parisian 
sent to Martinique to bring home her long- 
widowed aunt. Alicia, however, refuses to take 
seriously the family's concern over intimations 
of political upheaval against French rule on the 
island. Her bourgeois convictions are more 
deeply shaken by her niece's insouciantly 
flaunted sexuality. Agnes also disturbs through 
her resemblance to Angel ine, an incestuous 
member of the family her aunt would rather 
forget. 

This latter gives rise to a teasing sub-plot, the 
relevance of which only becomes apparent as 
Alicia tries to unravel the mystery surrounding 
the disappearance of Agnes some several 
weeks after her arrival. As narrator, she is 
concerned to supplement her own, necessarily 
partial, account of events with that of her 
niece's diary, .detectives’ reports, and retro- 
spective interrogation of the men in their lives. 

Taverner is a visiting foreign correspondent 
and one of Agnes's lovers, yet his professional 
incompetence might suggest implication in her 
political kidnap by nationalist terrorists. Then 
there's Cerda, a famous Chilean poet, in exile 
for his revolutionary sympathies, and a roman- 
tic figure for whom Alicia feels inclined to 
renounce her widowhood. His fatherly con- 
cern - the fatherhood may not be merely surro- 
gate - over the "taking of Agnes" seems legiti- 
mate grounds for suspicion in the reader: the 
investigating narrator, however, has still more 
to reveal in an interesting variation on the au- 
thorial right- to withhold privileged, in forma- • 


tion, so vital to most conventional mystery 
writing. 

Jennifer Potter's assured and subtle wit plays 
adeptly with the conventions, and satirizes 
generic elements while using them to feed the 
clever plotting. As well as the caricatural shady 
characters, there are the self-conscious pedan- 
try of detective reports, a humorous joke on 
the novel itself when the mayor pleads with 
Taverner to avoid the customary flora-and- 
fauna atmospherics in writing about the island, 
the Hitchcockian ‘'Maguffin" of Alicia's collec- 
tion of pre-Colombian stones. 

While the serious side of politics in the col- 
ony is conveyed, the absurdities of playing with 
revolutionary rhetoric, of a novelettish dilet- 
tantism, are lightly mocked: the alleged terror- 
ists are “Santanistes" (sfc) though none of the 
group originates from the St Anne area of the 
island; and there's a very funny minuted 
account of the Cultural Committee’s delibera- 
tions over how to maximize cultural and poli- 
tical prestige from their guest celebrity poet. 
Alicia's cool, dry and rather disconcerting 
humour repays careful attention: the quirki- 
ness both disguises and distracts from clues to 
her disturbed state of mind. 

The novel, clearly, is as much a commentary 
on the genre as a narrative in itself. Abundant 
opportunities for misconstruing reality, the 
tendency to wilfully misread clues, to make 
them conform to the desired solution, and the 
potentially tragic consequences of so doing, in 
life as in thrillers: these are the themes of The 
Taking of Agnes. Sadly, the self-consciousness 
defeats itself. As with the author's earlier story 
“Flight to Paris" (which became, through the 
vagaries of finance, the film Flight to Berlin 
made by Potter's husband, Chris Petit), the 
novel remains curiously uninvolving, the char- 
acters cold and distant, the clever plotting 
merely irritating, and the humour incidental, if 
compensatory. 

The 1984 Silver Pen Award has been won by 
Colin Thubron’5 novel A Cruel Madness , re- 
viewed. in the TLS of September 7, 1984. 


ORIGINALITY AND IMAGINATION 

Thomas McFarland 

iSfaK-SS! 01 *!!*!? spectrum of meanings refracted by the terms originality, 
and imigiMt/qji and gives a striking new interpretation of the rise of both in 
the eighteenth and- nineteenth centuries. Hi 4 oxbrnlnations of Coleridge, 
and Kant, of Western concepts of soul and imaginative thouaht, 
m amtudes towards prlgfaallty and Influence repreaenta major contribution - 
* •' IO - l ??! B .- fWd9 ° f ^Bghtenment and Romantic 


Toby Fitton 

ELSPETH DAVIE 

A Traveller’s Room 

185pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 

02411 1439 X 

A Traveller's Room is Elspeth Davie's fourth 
collection of short stories, gathering together 
work published mainly in 1982-4. There is an 
impression of concentration on similar themes, 
and a similarity of conception and manner, that 
detract from the overall effect, even when most 
of the stories, taken individually, are excellent. 
Just as encountering one or two works by a 
minor master in a provincial gallery can be a 
refreshing experience although a whole gallery 
of the artist’s work is much less rewarding, so 
the delicate incisiveness of Davie's refined 
technique seems somehow less impressive 
when its results are multiplied and gathered in 
this way. Pace is here, and so is tension, and it 
is part of her skill that her effects can be 
achieved without unduly stretching either; but 
the resemblances between the grouped stories 
are such that the spring so lightly flexed seems 
to lose some of its resilience. 

One tale concerns a weird woman who is 
preoccupied with feeding birds on a lake. 
Somewhere in her past lies an unspecified cri- 
minal history that seems menacing but enticing 
to a group of children who watch her closely 
and organize a cruel tease on her, only to find 
themselves divided and matured by their own 
reactions to her dignified response. The 
longest story in the volume, “The Gift”, tells of 
a headmaster’s reactions to his colleagues’ 
birthday presentation. It is a simple, rather 
obvious but well-developed theme, invested 
with a certain mysteriousness and turned de- 
licately on a mild pun. . 

Several other pieces are founded on word- 
play. The title staiy is about a girl staying in a 
boarding house, occupying a room belong- 
ing to a "traveller" who, turns out to be a brush 
salesman rather than the brave explorer of her 
imagination. Another describes a conference 
at which each of the delegates is inVited to 
describe his "field” of interest, only to be con- 


fronted with the specialities 0 f an 
agronomist. A row between the own«V 
private hotel and one of her guests turn 
whether plant or light “bulbs" are 
cuss ion. These are modest puns, shyly 
duced, and never demanding too much *2 
inence, but they are almost os frequent 
water imagery that runs through so manyofS 
stones. 1 j. 

Fantasy emerges when an accompanist and 
her page-turner (few would have looked at tt* 
dim couple ns closely os they deserve, and n 
Davie does) revenge themselves on the sotaki ! 
by quietly but demonstratively sharingabat-of ‘ 
cherries during a concert performance. The 
accompanists become accomplices, and retire 
satisfied at the end of what must be their final 
appearance on the platform. And fantasy runs 
riot when some of the author’s customary con- 
trols are abandoned in the tale of a young m ■ 
who one day is astounded- and ashamed to 
discover spikes of new grass growing on hh ' 
head, and eventually sprouts a whole 'Hod 
display which persists even from the grave, • 
where his former colleagues can pick cemetery : 
garlands. 

The life of the herbaceously hirsute youoj 
man is full of incident, making his stay 
unusual in a series in which the point so oftenis 
that very little happens. Thus nothing happens 
when two girls at the seaside feel themselves ». 
menaced by a merely helpful stranger; it is the j* 
surrounding cliffs and the sea that hold the red ! 
menace for them. Nothing happens to a *. 
woman who feels herself somehow threatened ; 
in a crowded couchette car on a foreign trail '■ 
Nothing happens to a dowdy aunt who telb of 
once enjoying a ravishing encounter with a i 
magnificent cheap] ack who shared her com- j 
partment for a memorable journey betwea ! 
Berwick and the next main line station. This ; 
was a close relationship: “‘Extra-marital’, she i 
added, proudly, giving the word allow and ! 
very precise enunciation that made h sound j. 
original and unusual at the time." Nothing • 
(much) happened to the aunt, in spite of the \ 
niece’s vulgar expectations, but the encounter J- 
is still capable, in Davie's skilled hands, of 
taking on force in the telling and novelty in the 
effect. ■ ' 


The restless dead 


Patricia Graig 
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.ALANftYAN 

CastaColdEje 

248pp. Weidenfcld and Nicolson. £8.95. 

Q297 785710 ' 

, Casta Cold Eye- subtitled "a ghost story" -is a 
' ’ novel about romantic Ireland: To Ballyvas 
(Baile Wlas; townland of death : a sinister desig- 
nation), on the. Clare coast, comes a young 
; ... American author, loaded with modern equip- ' 

ment obtained in Dublin along with an Aran 
/sweater and the affection: .of a girl teamed 
. Grfiinne, Jack Quinlan i$ writing a novel set 

■ during.the famine yearn of 1846 and ’47, and - : 
from New York..- has picked out Ballyvas as a 
suitable locality to foster insights into the Irish - 
'character and Ireland’s past tribulations. 

: : The natives, though, perhaps unwilling in 
; ' -j ; the USU0 I way to be suspected of quaintness, ■ 

; : : are very, cagey,- Qr p^rtiaps it's mdte than 

■ Ordinary unsophistfcation they, have to hide 

[-Ballyyas, a most, desolate stony place, con- 
'tainsinhabitan'tswhosebehavjourmightintri- ' 

gue an anthrppologist. Jack QuinJan, dodging ' 
:about,inthermnw pursuit of narrative aiithen- 
.ticity, . spots one particular incident by a . • 
Syave^ide that startles him into mlsquotiilg to . 
fonwelf Hamlet’s famousbbserVatjon toHora- 1 

^ ^ ^) : ™ D gs unsanctibhed . 

by [he Catholic churchii^ed to be.done in order 

; : • • 

. .. .wdei^ble talqnt for evasiveness^ - reludt^ntly ^ 

• ■ '•! this ^ed^pr ah / • 


wretch whom nettle could not save” -appean 
in the roadway before Jack Quinlan, enabling 
the modern author to observe with his vei? 
eyes the effects of famine on the nineteenth* 
century human frame. The buried men of Bal- 
lyvas, it seems, are continually thrust back in 
the human mind again. Or, as a character in 
John O’Connor’s novel Come Day, Go flay 
irients sardonically, “The dead is riz." . ■ 
"There’s no denying the blood, Jack”, says 
Irish Grdinnc, speaking ambiguously. Truly, 
Cast a Cold Eye is a very full-blooded novel, B . 
well as being full of blood - ancestral ’blot*!, 
blood collected for a ritual purpose;, the sym- 
bolic blood displayed In the Mass. The iroubfc ■ 
is that It is almost impossible to write a straigbi* 
forward supernatural story for grown-ups; afe> 
you feel this one, for all its would-be harrbwini 
props, has strayed off a children’s list-. 
Lin", certain Catholic practices traaqxs^ 
into a very lurid key, and a kind of bepevotej 
vampirism,, together make s byew too rich® 
adult consumption. Rich dialogue - 
never be forgetting; that" t compounds 
effect. /• : ' VV . : 

J^CKSCOTT 

A Uttle Darling, Dead . ^ 

19ipp. Collins. £7.50, •• ; . 1 

0002314177. • ' • • VUV'/f 
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A little antique malice 


Mapping the mythical West 


Julia O’Faolain 


JANICE ELLIOTT 

The Italian Lesson 

174pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £8.95. * 

0340372613 


The Italian Lesson is set in Tuscany and plays 
variations on themes from E. M. Forster's 
Italian novels. Like Forster’s, Janice Elliott’s 
main characters are English, middle-class and 
on holiday, and from the start there are signs 
that Forster’s “antique malice of the gods” is 
planning some entertainment at their expense. 

The first paragraph launches the first omen: 
a bomb goes off at Heathrow the night before 
their departure. “No one is injured but a crate 
of soft toys is blown up, dismembering and 
scattering the remains of teddy bears, 
elephants, lambs, rabbits, pandas The 
deflating little news item is typical of Janice 
Elliott's economy. She quickly turns from it to 
her characters’ immediate concerns, leaving 
her readers to probe the teddy bears’ entrails 
for metaphor. 

The main characters are William and Fanny 
Farmer and their friends. Jay and Lisa. Fanny 
is forty-five, motherly, depressed by a recent 
stillbirth and aware that her teenage children 
no longer need her. William teaches literature 
at a polytechnic and is secretly writing a mono- 
graph on Forster in Italy. Jay is in films. They 
are to spend their holiday together at San Sal- 
vatore, a medieval village and castle which 
have been converted by their owner into an 
enclave for people who appreciate elegant sim- 
plicity and have been personally introduced. 

Before they reach this oasis, however, there 
is a further intimation of disaster: a perilously 
dose call at a blind corner on the drive from the 
airport. Later they learn that the plane they 
flew out on was hijacked on its return flight. 
Fanny, teaching herself Italian, is distressed by 
the chapter of accidents in her phrase-book. 
Their premonitory feelings are heightened 
when the chambermaid at San Salvatore tells 
them that her brother-in-law has just been kil- 
led by a bomb at Pisa airport and that she b&s 
the same name as the accident-prone woman in 
Fanny’s phrase-book; there are also a weeping 
madonna, a children’s cemetery and an en- 
counter with an owl. Connections like these 
make up the web of the story. Woven in with 


Mary Furness 


J.K.KLAVANS 
God, he was good 

224pp. Picador. £7.95. 
0330286145 


day-to-day incidents - sunbathing, sightseeing 
and so on - they give shadow and significance 
to a narrative which might otherwise lack 
urgency. 

Another set of strands consists of echoes 
from Forster. Some are metafictionists' jokes, 
85 when two elderly Forsterian spinsters form a 
study group to discuss his novels. (Later a dot- 
ing old lady, who William thinks may have 
known the novelist, takes William himself for 
“Mr. Forster”.) Links and contrasts multiply; 
even the man at the reception desk in the castle 
has something of Gino in Where Angels Fear to 
Tread. He lacks Gino's saving warmth, 
though, and the author condemns him to the 
status of caricature by making him tell the two 
women “I shall be pleased to service you at any 
time." Lisa, nothing loath, lets him give her 
“Italian lessons”. Meanwhile the study group 
discusses babies in novels and Fanny, mourn- 
ing the one she lost, wistfully collects postcards 
of Annunciations. When a young English 
drop-out, Perdita, to whom the four had earl- 
ier given a lift from the airport, throws herself 
and her desirable baby onto their charity, 
Elliott begins to pull the strands of her narra- 
tive together. Even the distant violence is given 
relevance by the news that the baby’s missing 
father is the hijacker of the plane they had 
travelled on. 

The author unfolds her story with wit and 
irony keeping to the present tense and using 
short, affirmative sentences which build up 
tension. 1710 climax is an ingeniously neat 
variation on one of Forster's, and people's 
reactions to it and to the Issue of moral respon- 
sibility are suitably hesitant. The surprise and 
disappointment is that this intelligent novel is 
so much less exciting to read than it should be. 
The fault may lie with the characters’ knowing- 
ness about their bookish provenance: it is hard 
to respond to echoes and ghosts. Besides, 
tolerance has dimmed their own responses and 
they are perhaps too mild to be interesting. 
The ground of metafiction is best trodden re- 
solutely or not at all; the foolhardy and brazen 
probably fare better there than the prudent. 
The pleasure we find in self-commenting 
narrative comes from its double impact: from 
our simultaneous perception of Illusion and 
illusion's dismantling. For the illusion, to keep 
going in such circumstances, it must be full- 
blooded and, as Fanny reflects, “Our blood has 
thinned and run cool". 


Paul Duguid 


The^wdrking days of the girls who are J he cen- . 
tral Characters in God, he was good afe spent 
hying to make others (arid themselves) beauti- 

• Mi hht there is ho beauty in their lives. In a 
sniqll naval town in Virginia, Claudius, Do*'- 
lores and Sheila eat peanut butter Nabs,;sip ’ 

; Tabs . and smoke ‘Vantages while ; they rephfr 

• ; . their afcryllp n ails and bring 'their Hmited minds; 

( bfearon their; limited lives In desultory dis- 
■ wission^The novej dialogue, 

i : ^istspersed with snatch es ■ from pop wings; the 
® r ^, 8 po«hJ8 convincing If dispiriting. ... 

! Thcnearest they get to the good and the real 
l he love they bear' their children , but even 
. this dbes'hOtenTOmpassinanybf the Snerqual- . 
|. • ^; their children : will be as small-minded as 

j : Cjjj^dine hai a hideously deformed 

l 8 4Mtohandtothereader atfriyrate quite 

& ; ra Pulsive. .She loves ihim haturally and, auto- 
% ,™^ly but this does hot Conflict with her ■ 
i ■■ When he dies shd will make her for/' 

s . jPfr® by writfo^^ she hopes will. 

l i .into ’a moVie r about him . f ' 

• i: romance sense of the 

h : ^ * 'flh&ng it 'ajjairi and ;the sad 


and half wishes he would go, but then wonders 
what she would do for a babysitter. She is 
realistic about herself: “No one can play tricks 
with my emotions any more. And I can’t do it 
to myself any more.” 

Dolores relives, every day of her life, her 
long-finished but not forgotten romance with 
Phil, who talked endlessly of love but left her 
when she was pregnant. She finally, reluctant- 
ly, begins to pull herself into the present and 
starts an affair with a slightly superannuated 
heart-breaker called Rod; just as she has begirn 
to believe in the reality of their “love" he left 
her down cruelly., 1 - . . . . 1 ; , . . : • t: : 

Sheila has bwntrlqde pregnant by Jeff, th? 
lochl policeman - flabhy and coarse-grained 
but with an urge . to make a conventional, fife- 
She'floundere about in confusion - pot loving 
Jeff; not wanting to get married “fat", ashamed 
of her venereal disease which she desperately 
hopes Jeff Will pot find out pb6ut before their 
.wedding-day , r hnt spurred on tP marry him by.' 
her "modest .dream of living in a real brick 
house; This bites the dust when Jeff proudly 
shovi^ her their riew.hojne r- a caravan - after 
-the wedding/ ■ 

' The seamiest side of life is to be found, at the, 
Blue Garter, where Wretta Sweate and her 
young daughter do a doubie-abl. Loreim feels 
no ahaine, eithqrfor herself or for her daughter, 
- for whom she ^ves a '‘cheiry-popping pnriy ■ . 
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ANNELEATON 

Pearl 

247pp. Chat to and Windus/The Hogarth Press. 
£9 .95 (pape rback , £3 . 95 ) . 

07028623 


Anne Lealon's Pearl is set west of the Missis- 
sippi in the days before the wild western terri- 
tories were ruled into the neat square blocks 
we see on the map today. “A woman who has 
seen much of life". Pearl is a whore with a heart 
of gold (when she is dying, the doctor tells her 
daughters, "It's her heart. . . . Too much good 
living. That's not very medical, but it's the fact . 
It's worn her heart out" ) . She is the daughter of 
Rosa - a woman of mythic proportions - and 
the “celebrated Coleman Younger”, a dashing 
figure who smokes black cigarillos and rides 
with the James gang, and half-sister of Eddie. 
The hanging judge, Judge Parker, sends Eddie 
. to prison for selling whisky to the Indians, and 
the only way Pearl cun raise the money to get 
him out is to become a whore. This frees 
Eddie, but he lias a sense or right and whoring 
ain't, so he embraces his freedom but not his 
sister. Pearl, who now runs the best brothel on 
the strip, shacks up with a succession of good 
men - the aristocratic Johnson Mayhew, the 
European count and American brothel pianist 
Arthur Erbach, and the gambler Dell 
Andrews, each of whom takes a little bit of her 
heart with them when they go. Eventually she 
is run out of town by repressed puritans, leav- 
ing behind a snug companionship of madams 
and her loyal Irish lawyer, who cries at the 
thought of injustice. 

Readers of Leaton' s last book , Mayakovsky , 
My Love, might expect the black humour that 
informed those stories to leaven all this, but 
Pearl is flat and humourless. In “Oita’s Story” , 
the best piece in the earlier book, Gita, who 
has told her Irish' hosts a. monstrous fiction, 
blames her audience when it produces un- 
pleasant results: “It was all so unfair. She only 


invented the story because others wanted to 
hear it.” In Pearl Leaton seems more seriously 
intent on making a story unpalatable to her 
audience and blaming them for their dissatis- 
faction. A feeling of alienation is produced in 
several ways. The book opens with Pearl's 
daughters gathering for her death, but after a 
long retrospective it does not, as might be ex- 
pected, return to this scene to frame the story. 
The narrative shifts between a rather cold 
third-person point of view and first-person re- 
portage, before drifting to a close with a mono- 
logue from Pearl delivered in 1920 - although 
we have already heard about the events of the 
next five years. Further, the book has no feel 
for its period, the intricate texture of good 
historical novels being replaced for the most 
part by a regular offeringof dates. Nor does the 
author, it seems, have much feel for historical 
characters. Hers tend to talk like contempor- 
ary Americans. And there is no standard 
against which we can measure or appraise 
them; their moral world is as indefinite as the 
territory they are supposed to inhabit. 

Myth-makers have circumscribed this period 
of American expansion: the journalist John 
O’Sullivan provided a pre-emptive justifica- 
tion with the myth of “Manifest Destiny”, and 
when the worst of the depredation was over, 
the scriptwriters of Hollywood sanctified the 
work with the myth of the noble cowboy set- 
tlers, the ignoble savages, and for those who 
needed a bit of romance, the dashing Caucasian 
villain. The distancing techniques in Pearl are 
deployed as a guard against indulging the 
romanticism of the worst of the western myth- 
makers. But the myths remain , if anything 
reinforced by Pear ? s failure to convince. 


Novels eligible for this year's Booker McCon- 
nell Prize must have been published between 
October 20 1984 and September 30 1985. 
Publishers are urged to submit their entries as 


soon as possible; entry forms are available now 
from 'the administrators ‘bf the prize;- the 


National Book League. 45 East Hill, London 
SW18. 


The Persistence of nonevolutionary 
Views in the Study of Humans 


By DAVYDD J, GREENWOOD. Greenwood 
argues that since the mid-nineteenth century, 
few of the attempts to apply Da twin's theory to 
- human beings have succeeded, despite 


claims of many scholars (including E.O. 
Ilson and Marvin Harris) to the contrary. 


Wilson and Marvin Harris) to the contrary. 

• 7 b&w Illustrations. $27.45 


THE SCIENTIFIC 

REINTERPRETATION 

OFFORM 


FARMS, VILLAGES 
AND CITIES 


' fly NORMA & EMERTON. A notewor- 
thy study* in Uid history, of Ideas, this 
book traces the development of the 
concept of form— one or the most Inri- 
,'portant and persistent elements In nat* , 
ural philosophy— from Its origins In 
Plato and Aristotle to, the beginning of 

the nineteenth century (Cornell History 
of Science series.) 16 bflfw Illustrations. 
$32.93 


Commerce and Urban Origins In 
Late Prehistoric Europe 


By PETER $. WELLS. This IS the first 
detailed archaeological Jsdrvey of the 
fate Bronze andiron Ages, Interpreting 
the changes that took place In the cul- 
. tural.llfe of Europe during a thousand- 
, yea r per kid: We! Is concentrates on eco- 


nomic changes as the principal factors 
In the development or the first towns 


and cities. 72 Illustrations. $16.45 
paper; $35.75 doth 


GEOLOcnriN 
THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

' Changing Vlewsofa ChanglngWorld 

■By MOTT T. ipREENfl. ;, 'A tpherent Irt- ' 
teltectual hlslqry that will Impress the 
' ' geologist by Its mastery, of technical . , 


THE CREATIVE 
EXPLOSION 

An inqnlrutnto the Origins of Art 
artdRetlgfon ■ 


-materials, the professional historian by. 


; 1 1ts scope, and the general reader by Its 


By JOHN^Ei PFEIFFER. "Pfeiffer has 

B rest material, and he lets It shine, en- 
anclng it with his own sympathetic 


accessibility and pace..; deserves serF,. ’! vlewpq: 


cfng it with his own sympathetic 
/pgmt. His book Is an excellent way 


i rrolej ; lover > 

f;v. - tin hefcaSa sohonhismother. She:- 

;•'! : ^ :MnA Kitl-'kW » 


H flwi brrc-night fstarid but he 

1 having hlmaVpilnd 

^ Hlfefl by^hlsrippllng^ muscles; 

■ . : : -f.; - i : ■ • l .i ' • • * 


the reader IntO.h^r world of 
ant people who will continue W hve 

: lowest because they cannot chnWive^fjfih 

- riy,bthpr, WeVi, i)t|t, being.dta,wp injsuto;... 
; ptfeasant experience. , , 


:■ bus attention not only from geologists to begin the exploration of one ofmanr 

and historians of geology, but from all ' . ; kind's earliest 1 and most spectacular 
Those who arc Interested In the evotu- ■ achievements."— Science. 23 color--; 
tion of. science.”— Science. (Cornell Mis- 1 plates, 71 bflrw lllustratioits; $14.23 ‘ 
( . toryqfsdenceserle$J$34.25paper paper 
• . •* • ’ J j* 


GORP1BLL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


c/o Trevor Brown Associates, Suite 7 By 
. 26 Charing Cross Road, Londqn.WC2l1 OLM England ' 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 

Did you notice, when you were last reading 
your copy of The Book of Nature and the Book 
of Man .... 

You what? 

But Good Heavens, don't you know that 
Victor Hugo said it was “miraculous”, that 
Carlyle called it his "daily solace", that 
Garibaldi described it as “a star of the first 
magnitude” and that Emerson remarked to 
Longfellow "of all the meteors which fly 
through the atmosphere of philosophy, none 
shine with more brilliancy"? 

Moreover, Dickens spoke of “the essential 
oil of wit with which its pages are flavoured", 
Darwin liked it, quite ("no grander book 
exists"), while Charles Rende, often inclined 
to ascend a short distance further over the top 
than his fellows, declared it “the concentration 
of this author’s powers to a focus of light so 
radiant that the very eye recoils from its 
dazzling effulgence”. 

I recently found The Book of Nature and the 
Book of Man , with these impressive testimo- 
nials, in a plump octavo volume, the Gonzaga 
coat of arms on the cover, described on the 
general title-page as Works of H.R. and 
M.S.H. The Prince of Mantua and Montferrat, 
Prince of Ferrara, Nevers, Rcthel, and Alenqon 
(Dutau & Co, 11186, New Edition for Private 
Circulation). Curious, I realized I already had 
a copy of the Book of Nature etc, published by 
John Camden Hotten in 1870, with an admir- 
ing preface by the late Lord Brougham. The 
author of that edition, however, was Charles 
O. Groom Napier of Merchiston, naturalist, 
author of The Food, Use, and Beauty of Birds 
(1865); but in 1865 his name was Charles 
Ottley Groom. . 

The 1870 edition is not rare, although most 
copies are "author's presentation” or "author's 
lending” copies; there is a special issue, which I 
have seen, with thirty-two rather ill-assorted 
photographic plates. Several Birds’ nests and 
Tintern Abbey facing West; many relics of the 
Dodo, some from the Author's own Collection; 
Stonehenge, Lower Forms of Life, and “a 
portrait of an American lady, who attended a 
recent meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and is considered 
by RedGeld greatly to resemble the elephant”. 

Dulau’s edition (not in the British Library) 
consists of the sheets of Hotten's printing, with 
(he new preliminaries containing the striking 
opinions of numerous celebrities. Bound with • 
it are two yoluipes of 77i* Burlington House 
Magazine, (antiquities, anthropology, round 
.'the galleries, anti-vlvisectioji, most of -the 
articles signed "C.O.G.” or ''C.O.G-N.” or. 

. 'Turkish Pasha”, “Hungarian Vital Refor* 
mer*'); also a novel, 77ie 7Yue Story of Emily 
iflster, "edited and abridged by her distant 
;kinsman .the . Prince of- Mantua (Hugh . 
Graham)".' ‘ .. 


I hadn’t been too excited by Groom- 
Napier's work, a not-more-than-usually-dotty 
piece of anti-evolutionary twaddle: there had 
to be a Recreation of species after the Flood, 
because plants can't stand salt-water: the ark's 
passengers were preserved only as a precious 
memento of the prediluvian world. How could 
I have been so indifferent to a work that had 
such an effect on Sir Charles Lyell as he 
recounts in the 1886 introduction? , 

One night this almost forgquen teat (“thus far and no 
farther 1 '] came to me, I rose from my bed, I lighted 
my candle ; 1 got down some books; among others the 
presentation copy of “The Book of Nature and the 
Book of Man”. / sat up all night reading its pages. 
From that night I ivas an altered man. I began, like 
Job, to abhor myself in dust and ashes .... There is 
not a shadow of true philosophy in the progressive 
development theory. Poor Darwin! I went to see 
him, but I cannot undo the mischief which my 
support has done him; may God forgive me. I cannot 
do more with my feeble health than (hank you from 
the bottom of my heart for your work. 

Somewhere about here, or perhaps a little 
earlier. I began to realize that 1 was being had. 
If the Pope had sent for him, if the Sultan of 
Turkey had sent two black horses, if Disraeli 
had wanted him as Secretary of State for 
Science, if Dor6, Cruikshank and Landseer 
had all been eager to illustrate his works, why 
hadn't I come across him? Why did the 
sixteen-volume French edition never turn up at 
auction - no, we know the answer to that, “all 
but a few proof copies (two on vellum) were 
destroyed after the death of the Comte de 
Chgrnbord". 

Everyone wants to write their own blurbs, 
and not a few do. Few do it as spectacularly as 
the Prince: did I tell you that the introduction - 
which runs to sixty-odd pages - purports to be 
edited by Charles Reade, who provides foot- 
notes about each of the great celebrities? Thus 
when Owen Jones writes to thank the Prince 
for giving him “many fine original ideas which 
will be useful in his profession”, Reade quotes 
the Prince’s high opinion of Jones aqd vice 
versa. Various factitious intermediaries, the 
Baton von Mfiller, J. Montgomery, Mr Mocat- 
ta, receive and comment on these letters; 
Carlyle writes to Montgomery, attacking Dar- 
win and praising the Prince: “no better speci- 
mens of Carlyle's style exist than these letters" 
comments "Charles Reade”, which is perhaps 
the Everest pf chutzpah. - ' ■ J . 

• The correspondents of the pseudo-Prince 
(perhaps I should not call him that, for there is 
an affidavit from twelve representatives of the 
Twelve Tribes of (srael acknowledging his 
descent through the Houses of Palaeologus 
and Gonzaga from Zerrubabel , according tog 
manuscript Genealogical Table in. the hand qf 
Moses Malmonides) were mgjtly dead when 
their letters were published, which may have 
simplified matters. General Gordon writes 
that; he is off to Khartoum, and Will collect 




f ^ 

; : |i' r 

' .Vt'/ri: ^ '• 


An Oral History of World War Two 

«... 'Obe of tHe sharpeSt witnesses of our time, with thi eye of a police 
/reporter qnd theteart of a, /y^GNJFICENT' : r ddn?:y Sigal, 

j.-'/?- -vV"-'!'? ■ 'Guardian " : ' ■ /•;•/, v-.' ' 5 

. # H)smpst ambjtious drid successful book' T : BernardLey jnl Ofapryer 

/Rich, exciting /vgried> FASCINATING' . Hugh ^6g6n-.S^ndard \ : 

- 'THE TRUE STUFF OF HISTORY , . . written by back-street 1 / 

• Hemirig wqys'md e^-heroei 1 spouting prose as vivid as their r. 
memories' ■ Ppyla Johnson ; Mail ori Sunday . . - 

■ .f y ' . ^ E R.R|F(C^ ^ ’.James; FbnJpp, ThpTimes. ;/;■ 

l. •/ ii.fj 

i, Warfclnghy StuSsTiqrkel Is now available again from Penguin at * 
' ;i -£7.95 •- 


some birds there if he is spared; the Prince 
Imperial is also off to Africa, with 11 limn 
leather copy of the Prince’s ornithology work 
“to serve as a pocket book"; it didn't save him. 
("A Zulu brought to the coast, a year after the 
death of this dear young Prince, a copy of The 
Food of Birds much stained with blood; it had 
evidently been stabbed with a sharp instru- 
ment.") 

Was he a jester, a fraud or a madman? I 
cannot decide. His pamphlets on the vegeta- 
rian ewe for intemperance suggest dementia, 
though even there he methodically covers his 
traces: 

The author instructed Dr Meckelwtirlh, a Gcrinnn 
physician, in his system, and he has sent him forty 
cases of successful treatment in Mosco. Dr Mcckel- 
wdrth's Swedish brother-in-law. Dr Herman 
SwegeihOrst, has an even greater number of succes- 
ses ... a pupil of Dr Swegelhflrst has applied the 
system in America. 

On the other hand, the pamphlets describing 
the great banquet (Vegetarian and Temper- 
ance) given in a gigantic tent in Greenwich, 
hung with the Prince's pedigrees embroidered 
qn vellum, do read more like an elaborate jest. 
There’s a recipe for bird’s nest soup (75 oz of 
birds' nests at 30/- per ounce in the Canton 
market, 5 ox truffles, 24 oz carrageen moss 
jelly, 14 oz shallots, butter, button 
mushrooms, pepper, salt and raspberry vine- 
gar, simmer for two hours in a steam-tight 
container, serves 1,200), a detailed description 
of vegetarian sucking pig, and curry cham- 
pagne, and a remarkable account of the 
million-pound museum presented to him by a 
grateful German Baron. (People were always 
giving him things: 355 grateful Welsh miners, 
whose distress had aroused the Prince's prac- 
tical pity, so that he had taught them how to 
extract gold ore from slag, by which means 
they made a million pounds profit in a couple 
of months, presented him with nuggets con- 
taining some four hundred pounds of gold 
“worked into a carriage, a sword of state, a 
chair of state and various gold articles”.) 
There’s a little crop of pamphlets, ait apparent- 
ly printed in Dunfermline, giving variant 
accounts of these events, in a style that looks 
like surreal waggery : on the other hand there is 
an obsessional reiteration of certain themes 
. and characters: the Jew Vegetarian, Sophy of 
Bayswater, the Dodo and the Solitaire, bird 
nesting, metallurgy. 

The only biographical account I have found 
is unhelpful. This is an article “A London 
MUnchausen”, in Cornhlll in 1912, by one 
C. C. Osborne, a man both smug, credulous and 
incurious. “With the private life and character 
of the Prince of Mantua and Montferrat we are 
not concerned,” he starts, unpromisingly, but 
quotes an unnamed source (ail his sources are 
unhamed) to the effect that the Prince’s 
appearance and manner contained not the 
slightest hint of eccentricity. He believes that 
the Prince (unlike other pseudo-princes such as 
Orelie Antoine, Roi d’Araucanie et Patago- 
nia. Oeorge, King of lylosquitla, Francisco 
Birget y Vidal of Madagascar and Theodore of 
Corsica there’s a jolly research programme) 
was entirely benign j not merely making no 
. profit but actually sending expensive gifts to 
those he sought to honour. Certainly (here was 
a report of the Mantua and Montserrat Medal 
; Fund, but can Osborne be' sure that, the 1 
gratefpl letters from those honoured actually 
existed? He ha'sfup atTh'e eftpehse of Riiskin 
and .Qtfen who apparently accepted their 
honours with glee, arid congratulates Froude, 

. wbo sent , a nort-cdrumittal response, for being 
: . less of a dupe;' but Osborne hadn’t Seen’ the 
testimonials’ to the ; author of the Book of 
Nature, end rhay.baVe underestimated Ofri- 
. :>am-Groom-^ 

- spbtlety. Conyrirsjy, he is deeply shocked' that 
. .Groom’s Mum Ithat^ the driwage* pucheSs bf 
; Mantuay .^harbd . Wsvdcceptkm. ^One can 
scarcciyimsglne the.conaitipti'bf riii hdpftbese 
persons;" He'imaV’.haVe- hrrifUWi iwu, : uu 








lie was favourably disposed to the u* 
mayors, aldermen and dignitaries from a* 
came rushing to praise the air of Ab«r o J 1 
beef and morals of Brecon. A public ' 
was held in Essex Hall, at which the 
read eppies ofletlers to his ancestors, inS' 
an affecting one from Shakespeare 
was in my power to come to Italy 
could do so I’m sure my next pla^ wom’- 
better written") and temporized win fi 
Welsh. The meeting did take place: 7k W' 
reports it, deadpan. Didn’t the Welsh a 
suspicious? They should have done so, form 
Jim Storrie of Cardiff Museum had writteais 
the press, to recount his experiences with ik 
Prince, who bad hired him as curator of kj 
museum: "During the time I was in hisemto 
I was wholly engaged in trying to incoqxna, 
lot of second-hand rubbish picked 
auctions into n decent-looking colfotki 
When I found that Groom hadnomusetunai 
was unable to pay my wages I left him . . ;".K 
also revealed, to those who needed teltuig,^ 
the Great Vegetarian and Temperance bo 
quet had not taken place. 

The letter had little effect. The Br va 
alderman said it was "the most scandal 
communication ever to appear in any paper’, 
and Swansea was convinced it was a wiefri 
Cardiff plot to snatch the University Gm 
while Swansea was looking the other way. ... 

★ ★ * 


As one of the few consistent monitors of dt[ 
Albanian scene (in what American comtcscdr 
the klepht schtick) , I ought to have a few wb 4 
to say on the passing of its well beloved sd 
long-serving supremo, a sort of Envoi b 
Enver, -but I can’t get beyond a 
obsession with the young girl of Ochridoi 
what she did with Roxha the Loxha (“Ilwai 
the Albanian, at least not the brainy yin"), 
very struck with the thought that, to Iheeiiit 
least, the old scion of Scanderbeg's name Isp' 
the same as that of Samuel Johnson’s at » 
“Hoxha shall not be shot," said the Docw| 
‘‘No, Hoxha shall not be shot." And ogaWi[ 
the odds, he wasn’t, after ail. - 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR—- 

Competition No 222 

Readers are invited to identify the source* oik. 
three quotations which follow and to leodp* 
answers so Him they reach this office not hie* 
May 10. 

1 The Minister fell across the oil stove; the; 
upset and the two eggs broke on the floor. Rthot* 
Minister onco more In the head. lcanlng 
desk to make quite ccrtaiu, driving the bullet 
Into the base of the skull, smashing It open twl 
china doll’s. 

2 A shapeless figure bent over him, he lflK ^ 
fresh lcnlhcr of the revolver belt; but 

did the figure wear on the aieeves^ .and 
strops of Its uniform - imd In whoso namooiP nfP 
the dark pistol barrel? 

3 Crack ofa aiurting pistol. JctmJauris 

dies in a wlno puddle. Who or whnt s< are L^ 
through the cafi -window erftped la powder***®* 


Competition No 218 ; 

Winner; W. A. Davenport 
Answers: ■ ■ 

1 She was plain and diffident arid sjie 
been poor; but In the .fine gr«l(i txjI 
shrinking slimness of her whole persont 

• of her curious features and a kind 
quality in herswoet, vague, civil expre^' ^ 
whs a suggestion of ra Ce, of lon| 

organism that had resulted . from fortua^^ 

after touch. She was not a common wornsti^,. 
one of the caprices of an aristocracy - V 1 . : ^i, 
Henry James, 77ie Princess (^amassma; 

• 2 Hef richness of hue, her geneVoin^^f 
eye-brows marked like those of an 

things,- with an added amplitude of ^ 

middle ' age. had set jts seal, soemed to 
. insistently as a daughter of the Soutm ^ 

the'. East, a creature formed by 
divans, fed upon sherbets and wjdlcduw^^i. 
Henry James, Tfte Qoiden bp«f •* Vij)). 

-, 3,§he would have ^ been' meanwhile, 

lioness for a show r ah exuaordlnaiyfl^'Tn^i 
or anywhere; majesUc, inflgnl^ n VSy. b#i 

all brilliant gloss, ipeitJetual-Mtln, Wm$9 

7 and flashing gems; wltn a luritre 
of. raven Hair, a polish of roniplextop 
. that of well-kept china and thati^ks if 
too’ tight told especially at 
Henry James, 

.papier 2; \ : .*.• v.; ’■! 
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Letter 



A. J. Gurevich 

Sir, - It is a minor matter, but perhaps worth 
correcting, that Aaron Iakovlevich Gurevich 
(whose Categories of Medieval Culture was re- 
viewed by Alexander Murray in the TLS of 
March 22) is neither reigning, nor a professor, 
nor even on the staff of the University of Mos- 
cow. After having been denounced for "struc- 
turalism” and other unmentionable sins 
against “Moscow’s Marxism" many years ago, 
he lost his university positions and was barred 
from academic teaching. As a member of the 
Information Department in the Institute for 
World History he is, however, permitted to 
publish articles and books, which have brought 
him fame around the world. (The English 
translation is trailing not only the Russian edi- 
tion, but also the French, German, Hungarian 
and Italian translations.) 

It may be more important to note that Gure- 
vich was never permitted to visit those parts of 
western and northern Europe about which he 
knows so much; the closest he ever got to a 
cathedral was in East Germany. This suggests 
that the mere familiarity with ancient sites and 
the often emphasized "medieval heritage” of 
western Europe may not be the only, perhaps 
not even the most significant, prerequisites for 
a better understanding of that long past and 
"awesomely alien” (as W. v. d. Steinen has 
called it) epoch of European history. 

I should like to add emphasis to your review- 
er’s laudatory remarks by pointing to the im- 
mense difficulties faced by Gurevich and a few 
of his colleagues, who try to keep up the long- 
established tradition of western medieval 
scholarship in Russia, of which A. Kazhdan 
recently gave a brief survey in "Soviet Studies 
on Medieval Western Europe” ( Speculum 57, 
1982). 

. JANOS M. BAR. 

Department of Medieval History, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada. 

The Tragedy of Political 
Science' 

Sir, - Maurice Cranston writes (Letters, April 
5) that “much that was said by Chomsky and 
his allies", all "supporters of the North Viet- 
namese cause in the Vietnam war” and oppo- 
nents of "the cause of South Vietnam”, seemed 
to him “unjust and unsound". This statement is 
a fine example of the "ntorbid symptoms of 
ideological thinking” that he claims to find in 
loft-wing ideology.. In fact, I never supported 
“the North Vietnamese cause” but rather, 
from the start, opposed the US attack against 
South Vietnam, subsequently extended to the 
rest of Indochina. Indeed, part of my criticism 
was that by demolishing indigehous forces in 
South Vietnam - always the prime target of the 
American attack the United States would 
pave die way to North Vietnamese domination 
(of all Indochina, I predicted in. 1970). I 
opposed US aggresslbh iri South Vietnam, la- 
ter, all of Indochina, exactly as I oppose Soviet 
aggression in Afghanistan; where the. Soviet 
. . Union also claims to be defending a legitimate 
government against terrorists supported by 
foreign warmongers. The grounds are essen- 
tially the same, a fact that is clear and explicit in • 
.. ’ what I wrote 'then an{l since. J.W: . . ? . 

There are^ no doubt ^ FaVJy foyalUts who be- 
lieve thetriselvies to be supporting “the cause of 
! Afghanistan”, arid some may be such fanatic 
ideojogufes as to be slinply incapable of com- 
prehending the wordk qf: critics of Soviet - 
aggression, thus approaching 'the level of 
Maurice (Jranktoh ("and hjis allies’’). ' - 

j^o'AM'CHoM^y.- ' V* 

of. Unguistics and Philosophy; ;Mas- 
S 7 techuiciti Institute of ^Technology. . Cambridge,; . 
t-;.\ : Mw^usitig 02139.." •/ r' - -V ;1" ; 

; 'Mansfield Park' :■ 

b 7 :i ^ifet.was ft ot convinced . by R«. pepper’s 

f- ; Metier. (March; 1) about’ Mme Cottin and;^fft^n 
l ;fi*ldPark,zfo$ibiiessto^ 
f .. i "!!ApriJ 5) ^whiph seems tp coritaih no new. truth ' 
S, old brto>..'I thjnk froth igentlemen , 

: .; that; ing-enioh* specql^tiony - 


fe ^ithe^ajrMrikk ■ of ^. d , 

dried^riWMkhi^ evident^, Is • 


using the methods they favour, to demonstrate 
that Mansfield Park, under the guise of a novel 
for young ladies, is really a fervently religious 
tract against slavery and the slave trade. The 
theme is announced, or anyway implied, in the 
title, which instantly suggests Lord Mansfield, 
whose celebrated finding in the Somerset case 
was abolitionism's first victory in England. The 
book is patently centred on the struggle be- 
tween the values of the owner of the Park and 
his niece. That owner is early revealed as un- 
worthy of the property. His wife is a Ward , and 
shown to be in a state of slave-like childishness 
(presumably Jane Austen had read Stanley 
Elkins's Slavery): he owes her, and their off- 
spring, particular care, but instead he goes oft 
to his plantation in Antigua to wring new pro- 
fits out of his slaves, leaving the Park, under the 
dominance of Mrs Norris (Norris was the name 
of one of Wilberforce’s most vociferous oppo- 
nents). The niece’s role in the allegory is illus- 
trated when she asks her unde, on his return, 
about the slave trade, no doubt hoping to in- 
duce him, 8S a Member of Parliament, to real- 
ize his duty and vote for its destruction; but to 
the alert reader her name (Fanny - Frances - 
Free Woman) has already given the hint, and 
as the plot develops its significance is patent: 
she is to be the Price of the emancipation of 
Edmund, his father and Mansfield Park from 
spiritual servitude. Moral: if England (the 
Park) is to be redeemed, the slaves must be 
freed. 

I might also suggest that the proliferation of 
Scottish names (Grant, Crawford, Fraser, 
Stornoway) and Fanny's quotation from The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel points to a covert satire 
on Scots nationalism, but I have already made 
excessive demands on your space. 

Before I close, however, may I point out to 
Mr Wilkinson, as I pointed out in a letter to (he 
TLS some fifteen years ago, that Jane Austen 
never said that the subject of Mansfield Park 
was ordination? Hie mistake seems to have 
arisen from an editorial blunder by R. W. 
Chapman, and has been eagerly adopted by 
critics ever since. In her letter to Cassandra of 
January 29, 1813, Jane has great news to im- 
part: the first copy of her own darling child, 
Pride and Prejudice, has arrived, and she raves 
on jbyfully about it for more than a page of the 
Chapman edition. Then she says, "Now l will 
try to write pf something else, & it shall be a 
complete chango of subject [ie, of the letter] - 
ordination - 1 am glad to find your enquiries 
haVe ended so well. If you could discover 
whether Northamptonshire is a country of. 
Hedgerows I should be glad again.” To sum 
up; she changes the subject of the letter from 
Pride and Prejudice to Mansfield Park (now 
well advanced - she was well past the stage of 
looking for a subject for it): Cassandra has 
been asking about the details of ordination - 
her host, her clerical brother James, was well 
placed to answer them - which Jane might well 
need for her book; now she is to ask about 
hedges .too. . 

I hope this clarification attracts more atten- 
tion than my last did; if not I shall write again in 
fifteen years’, time, but to the Sun, I think; 
rather than .to you. Somehow or other, the 
truth must be made-cuirent. ’ . * . . 

HUGH BROGAN. , > 

U(»ivcr*[iy of Essex. Chichester, E«ex,- 

Little Sparta 

Sir, - Robert Hewi8on’s account (Behind the 
Lines, April 1 5) of recont phases of the Little 
fSpartari War 'omitted , to mentiop that among 
the artworks which the Sheriff Officer intends 
to auction are several which ore the property pf 
pereons other than the artist,' lari Hamilton 
Finlay. J mysdf airi one of these owners, and. j 
find myself In a^osltian analogous to Finlay’s, 
in that I too have been denied the "right to 
Irigdrous bureaucracy”. TheSheriff Officer has 
! refused, to, investigate fu||y my cldim to dwn- 
iershlpand his supervisor, the Sheriff Principal, 
has refused to Intervene; Hke Finlafy I have 
! been fold foiake my grievance to a; cdttfrbf 

iaW-i , . '.i - ( • f - 1. 'j 

; ,Qne of the - owners ' has, however/; been;; 
; afforded ■ prbforeritiai treatment wM. m 
iWads^Dith ' Atheneuifr of CbnneetjcM thfe^t- 

fV. -i ■ TIC .Ctriin" rtanartmenf 




more substantial than that offered by the pri- 
vate individuals). And as a final refinement, 
the Sheriff Officer now disregards all com- 
munications sent to him, including repeated 
demands that he return original documents to 
me -a case of “law having nothing to say to the 
culture”. 

JONATHAN BUCKLEY. 

S6a Tyrrell Road, East Dulwich, London SE22. 

The Encouragement of 
Poetry 

Sir, - C. H. Sisson declares (Letters, April 5) 
that "there is surely no need to encourage” 
poetry, and that the “first need of the young 
who might be poets is not to print ... or to give 
'poetry readings' ... but to meet some of the 
good writing of the past, all the best poets 
being dead.” If these hypothetical “young” are 
not white, male and comfortably upper or 
middle-class, their potential poems might have 
little or nothing to learn from the academically 
approved canon of the dead immured in the 
libraries and bookshops Sisson prescribes for 
their basic training. 

He surely knows a good deal of excellent 
poetry was made long before print, even if he is 
wilfully unaware of the extent to which more 
and more auditors have, in recent decades, 
been getting their poetry from voice to car 
again - ie, via poetry readings - or to which 
these are more and more widely and effectively 
supplemented by sound and video recordings. 

I am far from alone in having learnt at least as 
much from the readings and recordings of 
Dylan Thomas, Langston Hughes, Basil Bunt- 
ing, Ted Hughes, Allen Ginsberg, Bob Dylan 
and many others as from their, and others', 
printed publications. 

All those allegedly "best" poets now dead 
were once alive, and many another "mute 
inglorious Milton” may now be buried who. for 
want of encouragement, scope or freedom to 
get on with it during his or her lifetime, never 
wrote, let alone published, the poems that may 
have been in them to write. Similarly, all those 
alive now will sooner or later join the dead: if | 
"the best” are discouraged or prevented from | 
publishing, sounding out, recording or even 
writing their own’ latent oeuvres, these cer- 
tainly Will not be available iiv the bookshops or 
libraries of the fiiturefqr (he Inspiration of their 
descendants. Is that what Mr Sisson and, come 
to that, the Arts Council, want - the shop of 
literature closed to all but the long-ago dead, 
forever? 

. MICHAEL HOROVITZ. . .. 

New Departures, Blsiey. new Stroud. Gloucester- 
shire. , ! v •• 

Auguste Angles 

Sir, Peter Fawcett, in his review (April 12) of 
Pierre Assouline’s biography of Gaston GalH- 
mard, refers to Auguste Angl&s's history of the 
beginnings of the NRF and regrets that “only 
the first volume of a revised and shortened 
version has appeared”. "During the period of 
Gallimard’s recruitment by the founders of the 
NRF as ‘le gdrant du coiriptolr d'6dUion'’V 
writes Fawcett, "one is acutely conscious of the 
lack of Angle's second and third; volurtfes,” ! 

Readers of the TLS may like to know that an' 

• association , “Presence d’ Auguste Anglfes” .has 
been formed to promote publication of the 
second and third volumes, still in manuscript, 
of Angus’s Andrd Cide el Ie premier groitpe de 
la N, R. F. The association welcomes both intel- 
' leciu&l and financial support for its aims. Any 
contributions may be hddressed to trie, as 
Secretary, at the address fjririted below. . ' . 

P.MERCIER, \ 

. 1 1 rpe SI Romninj 75006 PnriS. , ‘ ■ . .. 

Test Averages 

Sir 1 “AlbertTrott(8ays A.L. Le Quesne iri his 
review of Peter Mahoriy’s Sundry Ektras < April 1 
ji) rheads the all-time Test batting averages”. 
This is only true if VoU Igripre the two Tests 
WhichTrott played for England against South 
■ Africa; add those,#, and his average drops to 
. an udremarkeble- 38.00. j | • 

. humpHrey clucas. ' . ; i .; :»■: ; • . j, 

; 19 Nopnon Rost).! Sfiltpn.. Surrey. 

, : iffe regret that the finhl tine of the penultimate 
paragraph ofA L. Le Quesne's review Was. 
.printed out pf ordgr,' • ' * 1 V j ' . 


Basil 

Blackwell 

Beyond 

Employment 

Household, Gender and Subsistence 
Edited by NANNEKE REDCLIFT 
and ENZO MUMQIONE 

How do Individuals and families adapt to 
economic conditions - and how do their 
patterns of behaviour contribute to the 
structure of the economy? What does the 
future hold for work, lifestyles and social 
patterns? This timely book examines the 
complex relationships between people, 
families and households and the wider 
economy. 

368 pages, hardback £27.50 (0631 134464) 
paperback £9.50 (0 631 13903 6) 

Wittgenstein 
and Derrida 

HENRY STATEN 

Although Derrida has had a great impact 
on literary theory, the philosophical 
foundations of his writings have not been 
well understood, and his early work has 
received little attention. Here Henry Staten 
examines the relation of his ideas to the 
classical philosophical concepts, and to 
the later work of Wittgenstein. 

224 pages, £19.50 (5631)39826) 

The Anthropology 
of Evil 

Edited by DAVID PARKIN 

This book provides for the first time an 
anthropological perspective on one of. the 
most Intriguing and disturbing problems 
' of the natural and human worlds - the 
; nature of-evll. It discusses radically r 
different approaches adopted In the 
context for different societies and 
religions. 

288 pages, £22.50 (0 631 13717 3) 

, Pre-Trial Justice 

. A Study of Case Settlement in • : 

' Magistrates’ Courts 
. JOHN: BALDWIN ■ ■ 

A unique and Illuminating Insight Into the 
. sensitive and hitherto" little-sip died 
. phenomenon of pre-trial case reviews In * 
English magistrates' courts, this book 
contains extensive extracts from several 
hundred actual cases observed at first 
hand. 

192 pages, £19.50 <0 631 14064 6) 

Spheres of Justice 

A Defence of Pluralism and Equality . 
MICHAEL WALZER 

’Walker's discussions display a rare - 
sensitivity to'the uniqueness of each ■ ' 

' problem; they are stimulating and : 
imaginative in a way -which lives up to the 
hfgh'expeclaiibns aroused by his earlier 
writings In political philosophy.’ Jeremy 
Waldron, Times Literary Supplement 
’Remarkable achievement . . Steven 
Lukes, 77te Obse/uer 

364 pages, hardback £J9.50 ; (0696266037).: 
paperback £7.95 (0 63 1140 63 8) 

International 

Relations 

1 British and American Perspective? 
Edited by STEVE SMfTJi . , ! • 

Tbits la the flrst comprehensive overview , . 
by political scientists of how International , 
relations has developed .arid grown as a 
discipline on both sides of the Atlantic. - ■ 
T^e, contributors include William Olson, • ’ 
; • Lawrence Preedmahi MIke Nlcholson^ ,-'i * 
■ i felcHard Little, Trev&jr ' Tayidr,' Roger. L f. * 
; Tooze, Chris Hill; Mike CJarke and David 
< Armstrong. . ; % ;•••”"■ . v ; ; 

256 £18.50. .'^631 '.14097 2) ■ 

. ■ . . : rv • 
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COMMENTARY 

Larking at the Garter 



Stanley Wells 


SHAKESPEARE 

The Merry Wives of Windsor 

Royal Shakespeare Theatre. Stratford-upon- 

Avon 

In Bill Alexander's production of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor , designed by William Dud- 
ley. the stage is dominated by an immense 
mobile, set upon a revolving maypole and hung 
with a multitude of emblems, among them a 
Big Ben clock face, the sign of the Garter Inn. 
an umbrella, the royal coat of arms, a Peter 
Scott flight of ducks, and a working set of 
traffic lights. Beneath it. self-propelled stage 
furniture can assemble itself to suggest locu- 
tions characteristic of the late 1950s. Most of 
the opening dialogue is spoken from the in- 
terior of an open-roofed Morris Minor coup£; 
a duffel-coated Abraham Slender clutches a 
box of Black Magic for presentation to Anne 
Page. The saloon bar of the Garter Inn is amply 
stocked with sherry, liqueurs and a Diana 
Dors-lype barmaid: the mqustached and blaz- 
ered landlord dearly served in the RAF. The 
living-room of the Fords' house bespeaks sub- 
urban prosperity. Parson Evans gives young 
William his Latin lesson in a bus queue headed 
by a Teddy boy. Windsor Great Park has iron 
railings and lamp-posts, and even Herne's Oak 
is a cut-off stump flanked by a sign reading 
•’Ministry of Works". 

Though an attentive reader of The Merry 
Wires of Windsor can discover hints that the 
action is set in the time of Henry IV. and 
though the plot depends on traditional narra- 
tive .elements. no one would deny that the 
play's comedy of characterization works large- 
ly by evoking specific features of Elizabethan 
life, and that this play makes most use of the 
details of a specific society. So there is pdint in 
■ a period .setting which Indicates social status 
and communicates behavioural nuance to a 
. modem , audience more .precisely than ELi- 
. zabethan fanfcy dress. Pistol as a Glaswegian 
spiv is a neat solution to a difficult problem. Sir 
Hugh Evans works well as a sporting parson 
who wears cricketing clothes under his surplice 
and carries a gun. ready fora day's shooting. A 
yellow cycling cape and a false moustache 
make an ideal disguise for Ford. And there are 
many inventive and entertaining interactions 
between setting and characters: the love : sick 
Slender checks his appearance by inspecting 
his reflection in Ihe car mirror; Mistress Page 
and Mistress Ford !reiax on the sofa with gin 
and tonic and cigarettes while Ford ransacks 
the house in search of Falstaff; Fenton rewards 
Mistress Quickly with a miniature bottle of 
brandy, and Falstaff polishes the Fords' silver 
ashtray on his sleeve before surreptitiously 
pocketing it.. • 

Despite the fact that Shakespeare's dialogue 
has bfcen extensively cut, rearranged and 
otherwise altered, what we hear is often at 
odds with what we see. As Falstaff is bewhis- 
kered Instead of bearded, it is sensible to cause 
Evans, after, seeing hinvdisguisedias the old 


rjj.v, . ; I'! • si'-’ 




woman of Brentford, to speak of his "whis- 
kers" instead of his “great beard": but then, in 
a twentieth-century setting, it seems odd not to 
alter Anne Page's complaint that her father 
favours Slender because he has “three hundred 
pounds n year" - thirty thousand would be 
nearer the mark. In the world of Ealing com- 
edy and Take It From Here evoked by this 
production people did not address one another 
ns “Master" and “Mistress", or drink sack* (un- 
less it was Dry Sack, and then not by the pint), 
or play primero. The ratio of prose to verse in 
this play is higher than in any other of 
Shakespeare's comedies, and prose is more 
susceptible to adaptation than verse; but - ex- 
cept perhaps in the figure of John Barton (who, 
like T revor Nunn . seems to have lost interest in 
directi ngShakepeare)- the RSChas yet to find 
its Dnvennnt. Tate or Cibber. 

A danger of the style adopted in this produc 
lion is that overall coherence and pace may be 
sacrificed to comic effects exploiting the time- 
shift: the danger is not entirely averted. An 
episode in which Mistress Ford dances the 
cha-cha with a Falstaff who would clearly be 
much more at home witli the polka, while fun- 
ny enough in itself, is imperfectly integrated 
into the action: and though it is well enough 
that the “arras" (the word is retained) behind 
which Falstaff hides should be the Fords’ win- 
dow curtains, it is implausible thnt Mistress 
Page should not notice the great bulge in them. 

But many characters come splendidly to life 
in their new dress. Peter Jeffrey’s Falstaff lacks 
both rotundity and orotundity: he is too much 
of a Terry-Thomas, too little of a Jimmy Ed- 
. wards. This makes him disappointing in .solil- 
oquy, but the Mother Prat episode, with Fal- 
staff as the Grandma of Giles's cartoons, goes 
exceptionally well. Nicky Henson as Ford bril- 
liantly projects a jealous husband whose plight 
is comic to others but desperately serious to 
himself. His emptying of the buck-basket down 
to the last scrap of clothing is farce acting 
of high quality. 

Many other characters are well realized: 
Hugh Simon’s wordless (or at least Inaudible) 
Teddy boy; David Bradley's choleric Dr Caius 
and Bruce Alexander's amiable Parson Evans; 
the socially pretentious and gigglingly conspir- 
atorial Mistress Page and. Mistress Ford of 
: Janet Dale and Lindsay Duncan; but tKe abid- 
. ing delight of the production is Sheila Staefel's 
' Mistress Quickly, a down-at-heel littic figure 
• of faded , and bibulous gentility, incorrigibly 
helpful, touchingly delighted with any rewards 
that may come her way, succoured through 
life’s trickier passages by a hip-flask, bemused 
by the antics of the stage furnishings, and final- 
ly a squiffy Fairy Queen who has lost her way to 
the party. Miss Staefel's performance leaves us ■ 
- in no doubt that Mistress Quickly is one of the 
greatest gifts to. comic actresses in' English 
drama.. . 1 v • 

After 'the pfay has ended, the entire Com- 
pany indulges jri a lengthy,, skilfully executed :, 
jiving session to Jeremy Sams’s clever pastiche 
of 19505 pop music; It has nothing to do with 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, much to do with 
the art of provoking applause. 

•Tv- .' '-vy-. ‘ y'-' : ; ' A. "if 



An etching of Lintehonse by James Abbott McNeill Whistler, 1859, which will be auctioned at Christie's, 
London, on Thursday, April25. 
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‘More bizarre than any fiction' 
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.‘Fascinating and often biilijanf 
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Woe upon woe 


Peter Kemp 

Silence to Silence 
Channel 4 
J.fl. PRIESTLEY 
Time and the Conways 
BBCl 

Soured junketings were J. B. Priestley’s recipe 
for dramatic success. His best plays all serve up 
samples of curdled celebration. A party is dis- 
rupted by scandal, farcically in When We Are 
Married, and ferociously in An Inspector Calls. 
In Time and the Conways - resurrected at Eas- 
ter by the BBC - it is premonition that upsets 
things. Opening amid the fizz and sparkle of a 
twenty-first birthday party, the play then pops 
forward almost two decades to give a taste of 
the flat, bitter futures awaiting the revellers. 

BBCl’s production effects this transition 
tellingly. Visual contrast - the soft draperies 
and glowing complexions of 1919 giving way to 
tightly tailored costumes and lipsticked peak- 
iness in 1938 - emphasizes the collapse from 
freedom and freshness to staled constriction. 
Most importantly, the cast age in a convincing 
way- Best of all in this respect is Phyllis Logan 
as Kay, the aspirant novelist who, at twenty- 
one, has a vision of how things will be on her 
fortieth birthday, with the depleted family 
re-assembling for a gathering that dismally 
travesties the earlier jubilation. Madge - given 
a stolid pathos by Geraldine James - has lost 
her ardour, congealing into twieeded celibacy. 
Flighty Hazel, fox furs lashed around her like 
shackles, has been snared by a rich vulgarian; 
G(aiqorous Robin reappears as a bibulous con- 
man.- Carol, eager for life, has been under a 
tombstone for years. Mrs Conway's brittle 
charm - beautifully caught in Claire Bloom’s 
delicate, deadly rendering- has crapked apart) 
Tevealing itsunderlyingselflshn/es^ Kay's liter- 
ary cai^r - as is painfullywritten in the di sillu- 
sioned .lines pn Phyllis Logan’s face • - has 
shrivelled froni. projected novels to paragraphs 
of gossip about film: stars. . . ] : . 

. , Even Mike .Vaidy’s persuasive production 


f . , - ‘Funriy^acqite, arid very well written' : :: ■ 

; ■ 1 VICTORIA OLEM/JVUVi. THKSt.MMirTiUSS . ; . • A 

- ‘Queens is the Sloane Hanger Handbook for ' - 
V fuU-time urban homosexuals — ■ part ■ 

■ ••• • j J lampoon, part Vade-mecum’ ' ; • 

: > jdiiv p\Ui.w\va\n£iiRtruFmMJKS ’ , 

V %' ^t;: : iWo7W3H393 j ‘TV''''; • 


calamity, And it Is imppsriblV too, for ft to 1 do 
much with the simplistic rehupks of Jiihe.tfjebry 
from which', the play ;st rives to' assemble an 
optimistic conclusion ! Though One of -Pridst- - 
!ey’sdo\vp-at-hdel philosopheMlsmadetot^ 
totally, of QVerTOmipg life’s apparent vesting ‘ ' 
floors by'rffcogniangthaf ‘‘iallotfrtiWwillto ' , 

rdbl .IB**' ‘ ttl'A nUMIlliofia]. . 


■ 7. — r- r . V/ '.’ 7. V : 

. tween Jho* . ...... 

, . v> iiiie ^Mith West of Hhgi ' J 

a ^3DS piece with its atmo^empfBeCh&ahd; 1 jrMid . which vfvill establish two annual 


Borrowing from Blake, Priestley suggests j 
that life is richly compounded of alternating 
layers of “joy" and “woe”. For Samuel Beck- I 
ett, of course - another dramatic dweller on 1 
time’s ravages - it is a solid slab of woe: as I 
RTE’s documentary, Silence to Silence made 
clear. Glumly personifying Beckett’s view of 
the human plight, a black -robed, splay-footed 1 
geriatric - dose kin to the spavined personnel 
of the plays - plodded, in a symbolic sequence 
spliced into the film at regular intervals, along 
an endless road. Besides this emblematic de- 
piction of Life, the programme also offered a 
more realistic picture of Beckett’s life - 
though, even here, the surreal could intrude: 
as with the news that his tfite-&-tfttes with James 
Joyce “consisted often of silences directed 
towards each other”. Occasionally, what 
emerged cast some light on the writing, The 
information that his father was a quantity sur : 
veyor, for instance, suggested an explanation 
for Beckett’s continuing concern with 
measurements and precise placings in an other- 
wise incohate and unfathomable world. Like*' 
wise, the reminder that Beckett, in hiding from 
the Nazis, lived “between tedium and terror" 
had its relevance to his work. 

Usually, though, Beckett’s writing - speci- 
mens' of which were reverently Intoned - 
handled. with unhelpful piety, receiving much 
hushed reference to its having found "a bigger 
role for silence" and the like. Particularly 
strange was an attempt to present Beckett as.P 
kind of literary Franciscan: “Where others . 
sought enrichment , he would seek impoverish 
ment”. As though he were some compassion; ■ 
ate spokesman for the sad cases languishing in 
a hospice, it was declared (hat “He Would give; ■ 
vqjce to the enfeebled, the debilitated, tte. 
moribund; all those poor creatures who hW; ■ 
been beneath or apart from the notice of ■ 
writers before him." Since Beckett is oo recom; ., 
as saying he “had no feelings that, were ha-. , 
man’ 7 , this caring Samaritan approach seemw. , ■ 
an unpromising line to pursue - as did sprneoi, 
the program pie ’8 ether surprisingly naturalistic, . 
ways qf .treating his work) “Many of BeckeJN r . 
characters have unmistakably Irish names, W..- 
their dilemmas’ . transcend national boupO*. . 
aries”, we were assured.. WWle' it’s tfoe, 0 
coutse, that being bdridd; to s tiie waist :in 
losing your ldgS arid having to liy© in a ^ 

inhabit] ng an urn; Or finding yourself fopff . ’ 
crawl through mud hauling a sack 9 ; 

tips" while being 'anally tnqlesteq wth^ v 
epener aren’t pcculiarly Irish . 

this' seeimed ah odd way of adverting ■/ 
Wpfkf ’ broader relevance!, -y ! '-r.y .Li;. . -.y 


fatalistic dtri«d / ft . 
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A Victorian in modem times 


R ussell Davies 

DAVID ROBINSON 

Chaplin: His life and art 
792pp. Collins. £15. 

000216387 X 

The old world ended in 1914, or so we grand- 
children of the survivors of those times are 
fond of claiming. It certainly ended for Charles 
Spencer Chaplin, comedian and pantomime 
artist, of Walworth; for it was in the first days 
of 1914 that he began .work with the Keystone 
Film Company in Los Angeles. Within two 
years he was attracting the kind of adulation 
that only royalty and the odd military comman- 
der had hitherto enjoyed. Whole towns turned 
out to greet his passing train. An apotheosis of 
the Common Man was taking place, as if to 
atone for what was happening to him in the 
trenches of Europe: Charlie glorified on behalf 
of Tommy. If there was irony in this, it was lost 
on Tommy, who, lying injured in the military 
hospital, was only too pleased to see Charlie’s 
antics projected up on to the ceiling. As for 
Charlie, he was aware that he was enacting in a 
mass medium the eccentric virtues of the Indi- 
vidual; and soon the very titles of his films - 
Work, The Immigrant, The Idle Class - began 
to show him trying to come to terms with the 
larger issues imposed on him by the universal- 
ity of his own appeal. Only ten years after 
being pelted with orange peel at the Foresters' 
Music Halt in Bethnal Green, Charles Chaplin 
was, having to consider what to do with the 
place he had earned in history. 

Her was bom on April 16, 1889, and en- 
dured a boyhood whose fluctuations even a 
Victorian novelist would have been hard 
pressed to exaggerate. His parents were a de- 
terminedly Dickensian pair. Charles Chaplin 
Senior, a music-hall singer gifted with an easily 
imaginable directionless charm, enjoyed 
several notable song successes (“Ouil Tray 
Bong!”); but he neglected to provide for his 
children, and, as the years passed, also failed to 
hold his place on the bill. Holding tenaciously 
to his place at the bar counter instead, he drank 
himself to an .early death in 1901 - an event 
reported “with regret but without surprise" by 
The Era. What he chiefly bequeathed to his son 
was a horror of drunkenness, which Charlie 
converted Into iatighter. One of his best stage 
impersonations was The Inebriate, who re- 
appears in several of the early two-reel pic- 
tures. 

Charles Senior had at least been reliably un- 
reliable. Hannah Chaplin, his wife, was a much 
more capricious and accident-prone creature. 
Nothing about her remained stable, not even 
her name, which was usually Lily or Lillie Har- 
ley for .stage purposes, and Lily or Lilian Cha- 
plin when she felt like it. As a performer she 
never made much headway; it seems likely that 
her command of herself on stage was aS incon- 
sistent as her other attributes. One talent she 
could have done without (Chaplin inherited it 
aud it was a mixed blessing for him, too) was 
her inconvenient fertility. In, 1885 her son Sid- 
ney John was bom, no father being named on 
the certificate. This was the future Sydney (sic,, 
except in Charlie's letters) .Chapiin, Charlie’s 
‘‘brother'’. Then after the break-up of .the 
Chaplin raarjriage, Hannah/Lily foil under. the 
spell of a superbly bombastic singing Jingo cal- 
led Leobryden; whose. 1891 hit.“The Miner’s 
Dream of Home" had, hoisted him to the top of. 
me : bill. Sharing his exhilaration In the first 
■ ^eeks pf success; Hannah fell pregnant again, 


had been removed to Banstead Asylum in 
1893, and two years later Hannah herself was 
admitted to Lambeth Infirmary. She was in 
and out of this and similar institutions until well 
after Chaplin's magical ascension. But in her 
periods of lucidity she had been an exciting 
influence upon her children; Charlie remem- 
bered in particular the way she would watch 
passers-by from their garret window and judge 
(often, it proved, with eerie psychological 
accuracy) in what ways their feelings and cir- 
cumstances were expressed in their physical 
mannerisms. This almost conscious training in 
observation was passed on by Charlie to his 
first two sons - though his Hollywood retreat 
was far enough from the busy road to require 
the use of a telescope. 

Educated and lodged at various charity and 
workhouse schools, Charles and Sydney were 
occasionally discharged in the care of their 
mother. On one occasion she secured their 
release even though she was unable to care for 
them; she simply wanted to spend the day with 
her boys. They spent it in Kennington Park, 
living on ninepence prudently saved by Sydney 
- a scene which, if it had been reproduced in 
Chaplin's middle-period feature films, would 
no doubt have drawn accusations of excessive 
pathos. 

While the conscientious Sydney went to sea, 
returning every so often to bring a little cash- 
borne buoyancy into the Chaplins' lives, Char- 
lie joined the Eight Lancashire Lads as a clog- 
dancer. This was still within his father’s life- 
time; indeed, it may have been the fact that the 
boy had made a start in entertainment that 
prompted Charles Senior to embrace Chaplin 
affectionately for the first and last time, in The 
Three Stags, Kennington Road, just before his 
death. But Charlie's career did not immedi- 
ately take off. For a while he was engaged in a 
hilarious variety of menial junior posts, few of 
which failed to reappear as roles for him in his 
films. He sold flowers around the pubs; was a 
barber’s boy, a chandler’s' boy, and a doctor’s 
boy; then a page-boy and a miniature butler (a 
job from which he was fired for playing a drain- 
pipe like an alpenhorn - in his visual puns he 
was always a Martian poet at heart). W. H. 
Smith's detained him only a day; but he also 
worked in printing, toymaking and selling old 
clothes, some of which he must surely have 
tried on. A prototype tramp costume may have 
been glimpsed as early as 1901. 

Two years later, Charlie rejoined show-busi- 
ness, making his mark in Jim , A Romance of 
Cockayne and Sherlock Holmes, a production 
with which he was to tour repeatedly in the 
next few years. Sydney, too, was drawn into ' 
the theatre, and it was he who first signed with 
the Fred Kamo company, touring the United 
States in late 19(16. By 1908, Charlie had signed 
too, though it was two more years before Karr 
no first exported him to America on the SS 
Caimrona. In a surviving photograph of the 
company on board, it is Chaplin who is framed 
by the central lifebelt; and it is he, , too, who 
takes the featured place on the cowcatcher of a 
train snapped in Philadelphia. He clearly had 
accepted the role of ‘/live; wire" pf the cast. A 
contrastingly modest Stan Laurel can be seen 
in thp Cairnrona picture , hiding in the shadow 
of ah enormous flat cap. ! - , 

7 KarhQ , erntje,-^ ' igiidrant and sadistic 

man” , rays RotiinsOri in a rare censorious mo- 
ment - left a deep impression on these great 
comedians. His characteristic injunction., 
“Keep it wistful”, was observed by both of 
them thfotighoUt their film careers, though Cha- 


to speculation is that of cause-and-cffect be- 
tween life and art; but this is not the strong 
point of Robinson 'stem per ament. He lacks, or 
has neutralized, that streak of effrontery which 
most biographers find it useful to indulge when 
reinterpreting their subjects' lives. “It would 
be presumptious", the author symptomatical- 
ly remarks, “to (race connexions between this 
emotional shock and the sudden startling re- 
surgence of creativity in Chaplin that followed 
it; or between the death of his first child and the 
subject of the film he was about to make . . 

(The Waif, later The Kid). And though it can 
be argued that merely by mentioning them 
Robinson has made the connections in ques- 
tion. one may still wish that he could have 
amplified comments like “ft is an image open 
to any number of symbolic inerpretalions” by 
actually risking one. 

As Robinson has already shown in his 
Chaplin: The mirror of opinion, even the com- 
edian's first film efforts were greeted in some 
quarters with intellectually strenuous reviews. 
That Chaplin was an artist as well as a star was 
never really in doubt. Today, it is sometimes 
harder to bear this in mind when viewing the 
early Keystone and Essenay pictures, so 
rudimentary are the staging and, especially, 
the lighting and make-up. But even the techni- 
ques and effects of ten years later would not 
have saved some of these films, for as their 
costumes tend to reveal, they arc throwbacks 
to the music-hall stage. Their ad hoc shabbi- 
ness is the natural visual mode of the knockab- 
out theatrical revue in which Chaplin had made 
his start. Only when Buster Keaton emerged, 
with his white immobiie face and his fuss-\ess 
style, did the cinema industry truly understand 
how important to the art of directing is a sense 
of design. This interested Chaplin far less; with 
the result that, for all that there are splendidly 
composed shots to be found throughout bis 
work, the viewer’s enjoyment is augmented or 
rounded comparatively seldom by a sense of 
satisfaction with the environment in which 
Chaplin is- framed. In his personal style, too. 


there is a lingering Victorian ornateness about 
Chaplin which may account for the fact that, as 
Anthony Burgess remarked, “Some of us have 
of late been undergoing a phase of disenchant- 
ment with Chaplin's films". Certainly, the 
more we modern minimalists sec Keaton, with 
his implacable pancake simplicity, the less hap- 
py we are liable to feel with Chaplin's flashing, 
joshing grin of embarrassment. 

Some delightful stories emerge from even 
the fraughte&t days at the Chaplin studio (if he 
arrived in his green suit, everybody was in for a 
rough time). His meeting with four-year- old 
Jackie Coogan, eventual star of The Kid, re- 
mains as remarkable on the page as it struck 
Chaplin as being at the time, “litis is the most 
amazing person I ever met in my life”, he said, 
after their preliminary interview. He had be- 
gun by asking the child what he did, and had 
received the answer: “I am a prestidigitator 
who works in a world of legerdemain." 
Chaplin, who loved words but had trouble with 
them (even after assuming the responsibilities 
of fame he would write “hear" for “here”), 
could not have been more delighted. The two 
were to meet again more than half a century 
later: “Jackie was now the bald, stout. 57-year- 
old man who played Uncle Fester" (in the 
Addams Family Television series). “Chaplin 
had hardly seen him since The Kid. yet he took 
one look at him and buret into tears." Later he 
reminded Mrs Coogan confidentially. “You 
must never forget. Your husband is a genius." 

Even as Chaplin was proving his own claims 
to that title, howevet. the world was turning 
sour on him. Complaints that he had not en- 
listed (he had apparently been rejected on 
medical grounds) were superseded by charges 
of “Bolshevism" from the same blimps. But it 
was Chaplin's love-life that occasioned him. at 
this stage, the most distress. He had enjoyed 
the devotion of his leading lady. Edna Pur- 
viance; but that relationship had cooled (and 
poor Edna’s career was fated to go. on cooling, 
though she was always, in Robinson's words, 
“a noble loser"). Chaplin* s first marriage was a 
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THE NEW RULES OF GOLF 

Tom Watson with Frank Hannigan 

The author explains the pew Rules illustrating the. telct with tively anecdotes from his career 
together with numerous photographs, diagrams and drawings. Zftusfrerted £635 

WHITE RIVER, BROWN WATER 

AlanHolman \ 

His fascinating account of a canoe trip down the Amazon, from the Andes foothills 
almost 4000 miles down to its Atlantic mopth. Illustrated £10.96 

THE TUNNELS OF CU CHI 

A Remarkable Story of War 
Tom Mangold & John Peny cate 

The extraordinary story of America’s unsung heroes who fought a silent and dirty war 
inside a secret communist tunnel ^network in Vietnam. Illustrated £12.95 

Fiction 

A FUTURE ARRIVED 

Phillip Rock 

* From the author of The Passing Bells and CirclesofTime , .this newnovel concludes the 
trilogy with the advent of the Second World War. . £9.95 

MOSCOW RULES 

Robert Moss - ' ' 

From the author of Dealh Beam, a totally authentic novel that explores high-style 
Moscow living, Russian espionage operations in America and the inner corridors of the 


fulness differed markedly from Ltofel.’s.franK 
infantilism. It was while Chaplin was keeping if 
wistful for Kamo on a, second US tour; in 1913, 
that the telegram arrived that would change his 
life, and a good many others: “IS THE RE, A 
MAN NAMED CHAFFIN IN YOUR COM- 
PANY 1 OR SOMbTHINO LIKE THAT?* 
It came from agents of the Keystone Company. 
Chaffin, Or something like thatvsigned. cpm- 
mendog on' December- 16, 191 3, at 150 dollart 
a. week. ’ • '. /' ■ 

• ; From this poinroli. Chaplin's lifq ineviiably 
competes with jiis a vailable art; and Here some 


-KGB. ! • £9.95. 
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.. JaittceEIliott 

A deligbtibl new hbvef from. tire author of Th e Couh fry of Her Brea ms and Magic that is 
full of wit and joy. 1 . ’ ' £8.95 

TREASURES ON EARTH 

. Jessica Stirling 

A novel that vividly depicts fhe colourful, brawling life of a small 18th centuiy - - 
1 i immunity challenged by inevitable change. £9J95 
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Always his own man 


shotgun affair involving Mildred Harris, a 
seventeen-year-old starlet with (dreadful 
thought) a wardrobe mistress for a mother. 
Too late, the pregnancy was revealed as a non- 
event, and Chaplin was left with the beginnings 
of a reputation as a cradle-snatcher - though 
not before Mildred had undergone a real pre- 
gnancy, producing Norman Spencer Chaplin, a 
malformed baby who survived three days. 

Chaplin had evidently not escaped (even 
Robinson is prepared to abandon tact to this 
extent) from the emotional grip of his early 
infatuation with a fifteen-year-old London girl, 
Hetty Kelly. He was to live through several 
consummated re-runs of this innocent adora- 
tion. Chaplin's own description of his first 
appointment with Hetty may be revealing, for 
he describes himself as "dolled up in my little 
tight-fitting frock coat, hat and cane! I was 
quite the dude." The sartorial details are famil- 
iar. Was his tramp costume perhaps a derided 
version of the uniform of the young man Hetty 
rejected - a ridiculous projection of himself as 
Hetty must have seen him? 

After the Mildred Harris divorce and a 
comic-opera fling with the outrageous Pola 
Negri, Chaplin needed a new leading lady for . 
The Gold Rush. One possibility, Lillita 
McMurray, who had played the Angel of 
Temptation in The Kid, happened to be fit the 
fatal age - Just under sixteen. Chaplin signed 
her and she joined the cast under the name of 
Lita Grey. Later in the year she announced she 
was pregnant; and the same story repeated 
itself, with the difference that two sons came of 
the marriage, which proved that much harder 
to terminate. Next time Chaplin risked matri- 
mony, with Paulette Goddard in 1936, he made 


sure to do it clandestinely in the Far East. 
Nobody was certain it had happened at all until 
the divorce went through. One final scandal 
awaited Chaplin in the 1940s, when an unstable 
starlet called Joan Barry (almost a reincarna- 
tion of Hannah Chaplin) served a paternity 
order on him. Despite incontestable evidence 
of blood proving that the child had not been 
fathered by Chaplin, a complicated sequence 
of misdirections and retrials resulted in a crazy 
verdict in Barry's favour. By this time, how- 
ever, Chaplin was happily married to Oona 
O'Neill - not that that earned him much credit 
either. Chaplin was in his mid- fifties, Oona 
almost eighteen. They had eight children 
together, the youngest, Christopher, bom in 
1962. 

The films from Modern Times to Limelight 
were made in a much more deeply pondered 
way than formerly; and Chaplin’s tendency to 
be a one-man band (almost literally, now that 
he had added the composition of soundtrack 
music to his list of tasks) meant that each pro- 
ject had a long gestation period. His colleagues 
were, as far as possible, extensions of himself. 
The faithful Sydney was still on hand. Wheeler 
Dryden, who had taken the unusual step of 
appealing to Edna Purviance in 1917 for an 
introduction to his half-brother, was eventu- 
ally added to the strength. Chaplin even re- 
colonized his past to the extent of employing 
Arthur Kelly, brother of Hetty (who had long 
since died). Most poignantly of all, Hannah 
Chaplin herself had lived out her last years in 
the Californian sunshine. Among the remem- 
bered stories of her eccentricities there is one 
terrible one - told by a young girl visitor who 
asked Hannah what the mark was on her arm. 
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E , S. Turner 

C. DAVID HE YM ANN . 

Vow Little Rich GW: The life and legend of 
Barbara Hutton. 

390pp. Hutchinson. £12.95. 

0091460107 

Barbara Hutton's first husband, “Prince ^ 
Alexis Mdivani, was so delighted to win Her 
that he "bought hundreds of baby ’ducks and 
!:put them in.evejybody.'s bathtub'', a feat poss- . 
Sbly easier to jSerfonti in Bangkok than in some 
other' cities. Hef happiness matched his; after 
■giving hitVi a string of Argentinian polo ponies 
she realized his first wife had done the same, so 
jjave him a second string. • ; ' 

By this precedent the Wobiwarth heiress 
Should have presented her fifth husband, Por- 
. flrio'Rubirosa, with two twin-engined North 
American B25s, since Doris Duke ,.the tobacco 
heiress, had already given him one'; but she 
' -threw In fifteen ponies, 'a citrus plantation and 
h Lancia -racing car. ("Rubi’Ms said' to have 
hetted an average of $66,000 a day during the 
fifty-three-day marriage.) Unlike i^er first hus- 
band, her. seventh, an oil-company chemist, 
did not-have to create himself prince; his bride 
bought up an obscure Laotian title and he be- 
came Prince Raymond Doan Vinh Na Cham- 
passak- pther admirers. w.ere sent on world 
criiisesj given red.Feroris/decked.wUh jewels., 
.or had their egrs straightened, according to; 
‘Whiin or need. Lavish to the drink-and-drug- 
- sddden end, in 1976 she was paying Californian 
heachfboys $1,000 a night fpr conversation. • 
That Was about the time she was also receiv- 
ing viMts from Her presen t biographer , who had 
gained her ’confide nee through a shared (n-. 
Aerest in writing poelry. C,- David Heyntann ; 
V (ailtlidr tof bopks.dn the Lowells .and Ezra' 
^Pbuodji tells .tbb stbry deadpan in pitiless de- 
r tall, revealing the secrets of the. cheque-book , 
u the bed and the bedpianl To be fair, it was fhe' 
heiress :herself whb put pn record ipany of- the’ 
Sexual escapades.; The ' bibjiography shows, 
however, that' Hermann is au fait with such 
vyorks as . The Million Dollar Studs, The Book 
of Sex. Lifts, The Celebrity Sex Register, The 
Intimate Sex Lives pf Famous People, Gentle 
men For Rent ar}6 Gigolos;, The world’s best * 
kept men. 

;• As a young girl Barbara , learnt from her 
; h ard-d rinking fa rher that 99 pej eeqr qf thd 
population were porn out of a whisky bottfe’on' 


“And immediately she drew her arm away and 
hid it; and then started putting bits of bread all 
about herself, and on her head." The mark was 
a workhouse tattoo: "it brought back the days 
when they had not had enough to eat; and she 
was putting the bread away for Sydney and 
Charlie”. 

The saddest strain in Charlie's own story was 
the political persecution to which his adopted 
country subjected him. Had he adopted it 
more formally, no doubt some earlier criticism 
might have been deflected. Had he been, in 
sexual matters, less impetuous, less pollinifcr- 
ous, or more lucky, he might well have escaped 
the censure of newspaper moralists and cranky 
religious groups. Certain remarks of his, like “I 
am a citizen of the world”, possibly betrayed a 
tinge of vainglory along with the idealism. But 
there was nothing in his curiosity about Russia, 
nor in his urging for a Second Front in 1942, 
nor in his loudly proclaimed belief in the 
brotherhood of man, that made him un-Amer- 
ican. Nevertheless foe FBI maintained a file on 
him to the end - indeed beyond the end, for it 
contains documents relating to the theft of his 
body from the Vevey Cemetery. Evidence of 
collaboration between the Bureau and gossip- 
writers is very depressing. In 1923, for exam- 
ple, an article in praise of Chaplin appeared in 
Pravda. “A week later,” Robinson reveals, 

a memorandum proposes that the Pravda piece 
might make an excellent item for the gossip col- 
umnist Louella Parsons. In the end It was sent to 
Hedda Hopper. It is interesting to discover that the 
FBI was not only using the gossip of these viperish 
ladies as evidence, but was also feeding it to them. 

It is also interesting to note that the Bureau 
assumes throughout that Chaplin was Jewish. 


No doubt this was supposed to make him even 
more alien and sinister than he was already T' 
far ns enn be discovered - which is quite a Ion! 
way in British parish registers - Chaplin 
of mixed Huguenot and gypsy blood faT 
istered with the Church of England right bid 
to Shadrach Chaplin in 1786). In the Nazi era 
of course, he made it plain that he felt hon- 
oured to be reviled as a Jew by the followers o| 
“Adenoid Hynkel”. But the genuineness of 
this compliment predates the Ffitlerikn 
persecution. As early ns 1915, asked if he was 
Jewish, Chaplin replied: "I have not that good 
fortune.” Throughout his life he showed E 
self remarkably adept at fielding questions 
with a considered grace, though like many per- 
formers he could go over the tdp when making 
a speech. 6 


Chaplin’s last films; his final readmission to 
America, to receive a Special Oscar from the 
Academy; his first and last real home, In 
Switzerland - these things pass in an atmos. 
phere of hallucinatory calm, much as Chaplin 
himself may have experienced them in his old 
age. Yet he remained alert; at his knighthood 
ceremony, "his untiring eye for a gaa.waj 
caught by the sudden collapse of the band- 
master's music stand”. Then, on Christmas 
Day, 1977, the untiring eye was closed forever. 
It is a sign of how far we have come in (Us 
story, and how tactfuly we have been 
shepherded by Mr Robinson from anothercen- 
tury into our own day, that we feel the loss of 
Chaplin's passing as though it had happened all 
over again. Together with the marvellous 
Brownlow/Gili films, this book will surely do 
all that is needful to restore Charlie Chaplin 
not just to the academic pantheon but to the 
hearts of living, laughing people. 


Limelight mysteries 
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Saturday night and that he had never wanted a 
child. Her mother died of strychnine poison- 
ing. She set out in life under-friended, under- 
stretched, spoiled, funking responsibility, re- 
gressing to “a little girl” in crisis, but, on recov- 
ery, determined to buy everything and every- 
one in sight. At first she met the kind of young 
men who threw up in their top hats. The family 
of one of her girlfriends employed a chauffeur 
who reputedly had hfs own chauffeur-driven 
. Rolls. While under age, "Hutton tot" solemnly 
petitioned the appropriate court for permis- 
. skm ta order a private railway, car, pointing out . 
■ that its construction would help employment; 
■besides, her two aunts each had one. 

JPoor Little Rich Girl is a record of wild 
indulgences, disastrous. honeymoons, aimless 
travels and silty parties (at Venice bees hired to 
.. provide a melodious hum escaped and stung 
the guests into the canal). Was Mdivani really 
allowed to race his Chris- Craft up and down 
the Grand Canal? Did the Hutton party really 
take brunch dn Tufonkhamun’s sarcophagus? 

’ At jeast it's good to know that, flowers were 
"colourful and fragrant’? and that meat w6s 
accompanied by “fresh vegetables". 

■ Howard Hughes and James Dean are among 
those with wh'oni, on her own evidence, the 
heiress had a "fling 4 ’. A Hutton receptionist (a 
countess) testifies that a lawyer tried to Sur- 
round hpr employer with male homosexuals, 

. . . "so . she couldn't get , too romantically in- . 
L volyed’V Another sourfce says she was a “fag-, 
• hag'? Who; enjoyed such . icqmpaiiy 1 anyway, . 

notably, that of her outrageous cousin Jimmy ■ 
\ Donahue, who becaifne a jdster to the Ductless 
of Windsor.' ' '.' ■' . . A:!"-.;. 

Through it all Barbara scribbled sentimental . 
. verses, which ’v/ere. carried qbout'in a Vulttoh ■. 
suitcase. Hermann is wise not to quote too. 

■ many pfthem . In 1934 a friend from Faber arid 
Fab^r arranged fpr a private printing pf 2Q0 . 
copies.' Nog I Cowa rdand E^aMaxweljiovmd 
it possible to pel some lines to music iof Lawr 

. fence Tibbett to ring. ' ' 

As . a chronicle pf dissipation, pillage apd 
duplicity in caf6 society this earnestly resear- 
ch edbo ok will constitute sprite, sort ,pf literary \ 
landmark. Instead of invoking compassion ifof ; 
a "poor little research girl", it undermines any! 
notion .that to know all is, to forgive all. The, 
afofior virtually withholds Jjis own comment 
until tljfe last sentence, when heyentp res: "pie i 
;* great folly of; Barbara HuftpnV life. Was tjiaiV 
while shfc could 'sense the future she couid do • 

: . nothing fd Change 


Michael Sanderson 

DONALD SINDEN 

Laughter in the Second Act 

228pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £9.95. 

0340285400 
KENNETH BARROW 
Mr Chips: The life of Robert Donat 
208pp. Methuen. £9.95. 

6413580709 

On seeing Donald Sinden’s exaggerated per- 
formance in There's a Girl in My Soup , Trevor 
Nunn invited him to go three times as far as 
Lord Fopplngton in The Relapse for the RSC. 
He got more than he bargained for. Not con- 
tent with rosebud lips and beauty patches, Sin- 
den threaded his huge white' wig with Christ- 
mas tree fairy lights. “Why didn’t we think of 
this before?" moaned Nunn. A good pro can 
always be urged on by his audience and Sinden, 
similarly heartetied by the deserved success of 
his first yoiume of memoirs, now offers an 
exuberant sequel. ' 

. Laughter In the Second Act covers the 19(SDs, 
when ' Sinden ' had to re-establish his Stage 
career after his eight-year spell as a Rank film 
star. Even after a West End 'hit, he was not 
above submitting himself (twice) to audition by 
young Peter Hair and Jdhn Barton, "eagei* 

. beatping faces’!, to play small supporting parts 
with the RSC. Hervo^ked His way up to Fop-. 

. pington arid Malvolfo and an assoclateship of 
.,. the company. THjs was' ) interspersed with a 
long-runniiig television series as Qur Man at St 
Mark’s and successful West End commercial 
comedies like There's a Girl in My Soup , as he 
•- was determined to combine work in both the . 
Classical and,; poputer theatres L/. ■ ; ' • *' ; 

Reading the book Is like being regaled by ; 

; Sinden' from , an armchair after Itipoh ;at the 
; Garrick.; A streamqftheatricalanecdotesaild 
digressibd8 eidiven'the ; story : - gatecrashing a. ' 
nu^in'g ; home fo'glekri last femj tdsc:ences of ! 

- Elieh Terry from a dyjtpg friend; playing Cap- 
taihHook W^th elderly Who had, been in " 

the ^roducjtiopmany decade^ before,. A valu- 
\ able chapter con wns dWri ; collection; of 

th^tpc'al memora^ arid hu erirlywdrk for the ; ; 

flnttth ; ^heatre Museum . 

. .ard ; appriecl atJyeiy:/ aware', 7, ' D When v writing . 
, seriously about mattersj WjiiCii^^ ri 

concern ;Himj.itej ' 



Donat, except that both were called Don In j 
their early careers and both were asthmatic, j 
Sinden seems to have overcome his disability, j . 
Donat's life was ruined by the disease, whW | 
left unfulfilled his career as perhaps the leading i 
British romantic actor of his time and one of *' 
Britain’s first genuine international film slan. r 
Kenneth Barrow’s book, like J. C. TYewiii's j, 
(1968), uses Donat’s papers, which have been l 
made available by the actor’s family, and he 
has also interviewed several new relevant 
sources. What the book reveals is not only the 
progressive Illness, including the brain tumour 
which killed him, but the sexual insecurity and 
the succession of extramarital emotional 
affairs with his leading actresses. Barrow is 
much less reticent on this than Trewin w«. 
Donat was also a poor businessman, finding 
himself in debt in 1941 after six major films- 
His Ill-health and sometimes bad decisions 
caused him to turn down forty-seven majw . 
roles, which were gratefully seized by other 
stars. Enthusiasts of 1930s’ cinema may li* 
agine Donnt as Captain Blood, Vronsky ; 5 
Maxim de Winter (roles lie relinquished, to 
Flynn, March and Olivier) and reflect on wwj 
was lost to him and us, notwithstanding u® : 
Oscar-winning Mr Chips. Although M-fP 
contracted to MGM his film work was' aim# 1 
exclusively in Engiand, and he viritedwy- 
wood only once. ' uIa 

Donat lacked or rejected many of the tiw . 
which Sinden has attained, but experienced ; 
greater triumphs: It is one of the undermsBJ. 
mysteries of the acting craft and its transntaW . 
duality that Robert Donat remains thegrw^ 
star though Donald Sinden is probably 
more interesting man. .. . - ;-OL 

The Pillow Book of Eleanpr Brort by Blea*# 
Bron (160pp. Cape 1 .: £8.95. 0 2 ^ 4 . 02142 
both a commonplace book-, and a JouiW , 
creation Was inspired by The Pillow ^ 
Sel Shdwgoh, a tenth-century diary . 
one of the ladies-in-waiting ‘to ■ W ■ 

. Satlako of Japan.; From It, through 
theatrical, events and theatrical totirt - W - y 
.United States with The Lstablish'n 1 ^ ^. 
with The Beatles in ^Kau,,in.Mi^. ; 
an : avant-gatde" ballet ; company ^, . «. 
through a series of jndWiduali^P hstsfj 
fo be wary of’ such as bcardddmeh«ibd 
who’ start;. tHeir' SeH.trinces ^.With 
“ tlpngs - that are gouig’^sucb ' / 

VoVa ces .good apples , 4 emergis ® ' ; 
j&ftfe quirky and Interesting author..;, 


Gar ry O’Connor 

SEANO’CASEV 

The Complete Plays of Sean O’Casey 
Volume Five 

540pp. Macmillan. £19.50. 

0333373707 
JOHN O'RIORDAN 

A Guide to O'Casey’s Plays: From the plough 
to the stars 

419 pp. Macmillan. £30. 

0333 36428 7 

The fifth and last volume of Sean O’Casey's 
complete dramatic output rounds off the series 
begun by Macmillan in 1935, with his first five 
Dublin plays, the best of those written between 
1922 and 1932 (including Juno and the Paycock 
and The Plough and the Stars). Fifteen full- 
length plays and eight shorter pieces have now 
been re-issued in a compact and attractive for- 
mat. In addition to the last two full-length 
plays, The Bishop's Bonfire, first produced in 
Dublin in 1955, and The Drums of Father Ned, 
first produced in Indiana in 1959, Volume Five 
contains the three last short plays, Behind the 
Green Curtains, Figuro in the Night, and The 
Moon Shines on Kylenamoe , all first published 
in 1961, when O’Casey was eighty-one (he died 
in 1964). The most intriguing piece in this col- 
lection, however, is the hitherto unpublished 
and unperformed The Harvest Festival , 
O'Casey’s second submission to the Abbey 
Theatre, rejected by Yeats and Lady Gregory 
on the ground that the characters were too 
conventionally conceived - too like the “stage 
Irishmen" of twenty years before. Now he had 
these types embedded in his imagination, 
O'Casey was told , he ought to set about replac- 
ing them “by figures drawn as accurately as 
possible from his own experience". He took 
the advice, delivering the first play of his which 
they accepted and put on, The Shadow of a 
Gunman, two years later. 

The Harvest Festival revolves, amid the 
ecclesiastical Jollifications suggested In the 


title, around the theme of Irish workers strug- 
gling to gain union recognition. The hero is 
Jack Rocliffe, an enthusiastic strike leader 
whose radicalism is coloured by his reading of 
the Bible and Bunyan. Jack describes himself 
as “a claw in the foot and a fang in the mouth of 
the great Beast of Labour"; his opponent as a 
“muzzle on Labour’s mouth, and a sheath on 
its claw, so that we are rent and cannot rend 
again; are torn asunder and cannot injure the 
power that destroys us". Jack is shot attacking 
a convoy of scabs, returning home to die in the 
arms of his mother; later he is courageously 
buried by a rector who takes his part against 
the Established Church. 

The play’s structure of vividly contrasted set- 
tings, and of strong if melodramatic conclu- 
sions to each act, is more successful than its 
language, which moves between intense real- 
ism, parody of clerical formality and rodomon- 
tade. Rocliffe’s mother, although not as rich 
and rounded a creation as either Juno Boyle, 
or Bessie Burgess of The Plough and the Stars, 
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or Mrs Breydon of Red Roses for Me, shows 
how much more at ease- O'Casey was in celeb- 
rating women - mothers in particular - whom 
he presents as enduring and honest, than men, 
whom he lends to show as lying, back-sliding 
and full of illusion. 

The Bishop's Bonfire and The Drums of 
Father Ned lack urgency compared to The Har- 
vest Festival. With the first we are back in the 
gallery of cowardly and self-deceiving rogues, 
although the tones have mellowed; O'Casey 
described its subject as “the ferocious chastiLy 
of the Irish" - which makes it sound quite 
attractive - and “a lament for the condition of 
Ireland which is an apathetic country now, los- 
ing all her energy, enthusiasm and resolution". 
The expected counterblast is by no means 
wholly ferocious, often the reverse, and much 
of the reader’s sympathy attaches itself to those 
O’Casey wishes to lampoon. O’Casey's sym- 
pathy for the enemy is something he shares 
with few of his doctrinaire colleagues: although 
he was a dedicated communist he never 
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Reflexes and reflections 


Patricia Craig - , ■ 

TOM PAULIN 

Wand and the English Crisis 

222pp. Bloodaxe. £12.95 (paperback, £5.95). 

0906427630 • 

Tom Paulin is nothing if riot forthright. From . 
the introduction to this spirited collection of 
twenty-nine essays and reviews we learn that 
the phrase "English crisis" refers to the state of 
wish prevailing in those English departments 
in which a half-baked, “anti-61itist" outlook is 
fostered; and also that a link may be posited 
between this state and the state of Northern 
Ireland, in sq far as England seems anxious to 
renounce both loyalism and literature. We 
needn’t take too seriously this playful assert- 
ion, which pretends to claim a kind of unity for 
a lot of Unrelated .articles, while really signal- 
ling Paylln’s preoccupations. Ireland, and 
Jnerary theory, are what he is most productive-, 

. ly engrossed by. . Y ;i 

Paulin allies himself with a tradition of re- ; 
publicanism going baok to the dissenters and 
United Irishmen of the 1.790s: "I traced them", 
J®*aysirihis poem “Fatherof History", "to the 
unen HaHstacks": 

*•. J*.* 1 . • . 

Miwre. Hcjpe^Porter and- McCrtcken; . 

sweet yams buried deep, these rebel minds . . 

posierUy without a monument, . . 

_ r ‘] ame8 a covered seugh, remnants, some \ 

! ” brackfsh ffigns.; | 

hpnpurable" tradition , foil of robust 
’ * C J|™ aqd, antagonisms, u In '98 we armed 
; 8?in, / Tb fight some 1 things that we thought 
^TPte'ttie dialect podt James Camp-r 
S.? F ■ Wynure, & ; ; Antfim.J and added;. 


«^iy:-^Wc g6| so’littleforour pbins /It’s no’; 

J in Jri’ iri a song* tyhat (he insurgents’ . 
r v exactly,wbattheybfidri'tbar J 

4 ^^rilpq withBritain, and .the dwdrid- 

• * I w .agltktloh -in -the' npfth, V. c 
r- t L !r *! • Rlvks ‘ up ; a‘ trace, lust; a trace, of. 


J.pJbfK.'iip ; a. - trace, just; a trace, 

. c $. in certai n recent- pro* . 


prepared to discard both the British connec- 
tion and the sectarian attitude that's bedevilled 
politics In the north since Lord Craigavon 
stood up in public to congratulate himself and 
the other begetters of the Protestant state. 
Glen Barr of the UDA would like to wipe out 
the causes of disaffection for everyone living in 
the north. Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
make any pronouncement whatsoever about 
political matters in the province, much less 
announce a change of heart, without affronting 
someone. Take Conor Cruise O’Brien, the 
subject of a tong and on the whole disparaging 
essay by Tom Paulin. Paulin’s untypically 
heavy-handed title, "The Making of a Loyal- 
ist", irritatingly overstates the case against 
O'Brien, which would seem to rest on the 
standpoint - dissenting - now adopted by this 
particular statesman with regard to Irish unity. 
Paulin, having started as an anti-Unionist (as 
he tells us), but not an out-and-out opponent of 
the Union,, now upholds the cause of non- 
sectarian republicanism - a volte face not dis- 
similar to O'Brien V Both might argue that 
disinterested reflection had 1 brought them to 
their present positions. 

Ian Paisley’s cast of mind, on the other hand, 
is clearly reflexive rather than reflective. 
Though not, himself entirely incapable of 
change, Paisiey.stands for something unchang- 
ing about the north: Its passionate inflexibility;/ 
When he first burst on to the scepe, as extraor- 
dinary as a comio-stnp desperado, many Un- 
ionists were overtaken by shame and embar- 
rassment as the more discreditable aspects pf 
the Protestant ideology .were suddenly taagni- 
fied and paraded lii front of them, “0Jd denun- 
ciation” 'WML Rodgers’s, phrase - had ac- 
quired a new outlet. Paisley and his followers 
mRdqno boott, about repudiating popery; 
-to the chagrin of tfie Unionist establishment; 
(as Paulin has it) whose ?defter ^ctarianism”^ 
was thereby put in jeopardy: ■ . ■ . 

Paulin’s Parley jarticle, repnnted m Ireland 
and the English Crisis, p pints up the difference 
between middle and wording-class varieties of ■ 
Unibnlsm^ and P laccs rdemon doctor’ 
(Brian Faulkner’s terrt?)in a’Hne* of .rowing 


Ulster Christians possessed by the notion of 
"righteousness". There is, of course, d class- 
and-caste element to this concept, populist 
preaching being just as inescapably political as 
the writing of Irish history - though, with re- 
gard to the latter, it’s debatable whether, a 
"sophisticated objectivity" is really unattain- 
able, as Paulin suggests. You can’t reject the 
republican view of the past, he says;, without 
putting in its place the rival. Unionist version 
of events; and vice versa. He draws our atten- 
tion to the historian A.T.Q. Stewart (pejora- 
tively dubbed ‘‘loyalist"; along with Conor 
Cruise O’Brien), who’s discommended for 
having found favour with Paisley; though, as 
Paulin concedes, historians aren’t altogether to 
be held responsible for the simplifications their 
readers visit on them. 

“A New Look at the Language Question" 
(first issued in 1983 as a Field Day pamphlet) 
considers, separately, the evolution of English, 
the dissolution of Irish, and the orderless con- 
dition of Irish English which hasn't so much as 
a dictionary to legitimize it. Paulin's poetry, 
always distinctive, has lately been enriched by 
expressive dialect words such as “clabbery" 
(muddy), "seugh" (ditch) and “geg'* (a laugh , a 
good time). It's a new kind of plainness, but : 
■ not unheralded. Behind the "gritty 7: soft of 
prod Baroque" fashioned by ..Paulin out of 
. some Uiirbmantic odds and ends, we can make 
• out the outline of MacNeice's “rubber gloves 
, like polyps/ 1 . . . celluloid, painted ware, glar- 
ing/ metal patents ; : and so on; both poets 

- ultimately accepting the north nnd all its un- 
[ loveliness, for all the deracinadoh of one nnd 
disaffection pf the other. 

Paulin is knowledgeable and perceptive 
about .MacNeice, whom he calls v The Man 
, front No Part”, in acknowledgement of the 
. tourist status at home which the earlier, poet 
ettaineii. Elsewhere in the collection we find 
, - hint relishing the ferocious comic- exuberance 
of John MorroW, Wilde’s dandyism, and the 
civilizing impulse behind so. much renowned 
Irish: writing. ^ His vigorous, contentious man- 
ner succeeds in embracing 'both subtlety and 
outspokenness. v 


put propaganda before art. "To me one thing 
alone is certain”, he wrote to Harold Macmil- 
lan, his publisher, in 1951: “we are all one in 
the tremendous and glorious bond of human- 
ity. Jew, Gentile, bond and free, Tory and 
Communist can never break away from this 
grand bond." 

The Bishop's Bonfire is, as O’Casey once 
said of Ireland, a "kaleidoscope of amazing 
contrasts”; when produced at the Gaiety, Dub- 
lin, in 1955 it provoked denunciations from the 
pulpit - in the well-hallowed tradition of 
O’Casey first nights - although, ns John 
O'Riordan points out in his useful and illumi- 
nating book, not for long: the Vatican’s 
ecumenical changes of (he early 1960s were 
soon to change Catholic thinking, even in Ire- 
land. Nothing, however, was to change 
O'Casey's communism, which, as he often 
said, pre-dated that of Lenin, and which found 
its truest expression in The Star Turns Red 
(1940). It was a brand impervious to reality, 
like that of his admirer Shaw. 

O'Riordan claims that The Drums of Father 
Ned is as topical now as its early precursor, The 
Shadow of a Gunman 1 , certainly this is true of 
its prologue, dubbed " Prerumble", a marvel- 
lous, brief flashback to the "Troubles" of the 
early 1920s. A party of Black andTan&capture 
two Republicans. Their enmity towards each 
other-one supports the Irish State , the other is 
a Sinn Fein diehard - far outstrips their hatred 
of the English and this so mystifies their cap- 
tors that the officer in charge tries to intimidate 
them into shaking hands; having no success, he 
leaves them to prolong their feud: "these two 
rats will do more harm to Ireland living than 
they'll ever do to Ireland dead". The rest of the 
play, taking place in the same town some 
thirty-four years later, when the rats are now 
Mayor and Deputy Mayor - but unchanged in 
what they feel towards each other - dissipates 
the explosive corni-tragic mood of the “ Pre- 
rumble" In preparations for a spring festival, or 
Tostal: O’Casey no doubt meant it as allegory 
but it slides into mere romp. 

The final two plays in the collection are 
Kathleen Listens In and Nannie's Night Out. 
extravagant sketches from his earliest period. 
The first knocks Eire’s newly , won political 
freedom, the second is a pot-pourri of working- 
; doss Dublin life; while both never lack colour. 

• parody, even self; parody, predominates. 

Was O'Casey a great writer? Shaw. Yeats 
and Beckett have all thought so. O'Riordan. in 
his guide, writes at length about his blend of 
realism with "the beauty, fire and .poetry of 
drama" (O'Casey's words) and identifies the 
’• humour, as lying “in . the disparity between 
' human aspiration and performance". He sees 
O'Casey's characters as visions of an indomit.- 
able heart: it is indeed their quality qf resist- 
ance, as well as the unpredictable mixture of 
good and evil, that gives' them their vivid life. 
As he lists nnd describes the enormous number 
and range of O'Casey productions nnd trans- 
lations overseas - Cock-a-Doodle Dandy, for 
instance, has been translated into French. Ger- 
man. Italian, Spanish. Dutch, Polish. Roma; 
mail, Slovak and Japanese - one cannot but 
reflect on the insularity of O'Casey's adopted 
. land (he. lived in England between 1928 and his 
■ death); which more or. less ignored him. 

• He may. have, wanted just that, of course, 
knowing it would bring but the best in him. In 

• 1951 Harold Macmillan sent him the TLS re- 
view of Volumes III and IV of the Collected 
.Plays, which said that, subject to certain condi- 
tions. “he can discover a superb Elizabethan 
energy", but went on that if the reason for his 
current neglect were to be sought, “it is unlike- 
ly that we shall deny his genius, which appears 
in even Ids worst plays, but studying the course 
it has taken we may well conclude that it has 

- . been - ridden with lamentably false judgment 1 
.... As a serious artist and a man of enor- 
mous integrity, he hns insisted on the right to 
go his own way." t . . 

O'Casey took the review kindly, saying he 
was “always grate fu I for sensible revie ws" . and 
that he did not expect everyone to agree with 
his opinions; which were "far from being In- 
fojlible". Like Shaw himself he was a dramatist 
of the unresQlved'paradox. although he did not 
quite know, as Shaw did. hpw to. juggle dr hold 
in' find balance the' components pf a paradox. 
The knowledge might, anyway, have cost him 
some of his- power of Volatile caricature. 
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Right about what’s wrong 


Christopher Lawrence 

MARSDEN S. BLOIS 

Information and Medlcine:The nature of 
medical descriptions 

298pp. University of California Press. £25.30. 
0520049888 

In the patient's worst nightmare there is no 
escape. Artificially respired, intravenously 
fed. mechanically sustained, without control, 
without power, the victim is subject to the 
authority of the medical machine. At such 
times the sufferer is unlikely to spare q thought 
for the physician's anxieties. Doctors have bad 
dreams too and. in the worst of them, ir is also 
the machine which takes over. There.- in the 
consulting-room, the computer practises with 
regularity and facility the most arcane of 
medical skills: diagnosis. At its side the 
doctor stands in banausic attendance, without 
control, without power. 

Marsden S. Blois is one of the architects of 
the diagnostician's incubus. In this extremely 
interesting book he analyses modem concepts 
of disease, dissects the diagnostic process, de- 
scribes how much of this activity computers can 
perform and indicates how remnrkably effec- 
tive they can be. His analysis is based on the 
distinction, familiar to medical historians, be- 
tween ontological and physiological concepts 
of disease. Ontological accounts are obvious 
enough: measles, mumps, malaria. AIDS. 


Physiological disturbances, by their very na- 
ture. do not have names. No two sicknesses are 
quite alike, everyone is their own disease, so to 
speak. Diagnostic reasoning. Blois argues con- 
vincingly , is of three sorts. First is recognition, 
which is based on a sort of clinical metonymy: 
the shuffle of Parkinsonism, the shiny elbows 
of psoriasis, once seen, never forgotten. 
Second is classification, or deciding what com- 
bination of attributes is sufficient to allot a 
patient to a particular category. Chest pains, 
nausea and sweating suggest either the class .of 
hangover or that of heart attack. The search for 
more attributes - remorse or electrocardio- 
graphic changes - usually serves to clear the 
matter up one way or the other. Both of these 
processes, recognition and classification, use 
an ontological concept of disease and compu- 
ters can perform both of them with ease and 
accuracy. 

The third sort of diagnostic reasoning is of a 
far more sophisticated kind; it is causal and 
based on a physiological model. Instead of tak- 
ing a comparative look down the mental list of 
diseases with , say . green urine and blisters, the 
physician asks the causal question: what single 
pathophysiological process can cause both of 
these symptoms? Such a diagnostic practice, 
Blois argues, depends on detailed biological 
knowledge of how things work and, he notes, 
computers can perform this task with enviable 
finesse. He adds “the more this method is used 
the greater the importance of individual case 
data will become and the less useful the ontolo- 


Exploiting the microbe 


Bernard Dixon 

JOHN ELKINGTON 
The Gene Factory 
240pp. Century. £12.95. 

0712607018 

■Tve read books on the Introduction of 
biotechnology over. and over, but haven't 
understood any of them really well", said 
Tomu Tokosue, explaining his resignation as 
president of- a Japanese biotechnology com- 
pany in 1983. By no means unique as an exam* 
pie of high-tech hara-kiri (during the first five 
months of (hat year. 172 chiefs stood, down 
from top t positions In similar companies in 
• Japan becatise they felt out of their, depth 
biologically).; Tpkosue'S action was a result of 
.the freneiicism, which has. overtaken one of 
man's most venerable pursuits. No' matter that 
man has. been brewing beer for thousands of 
years -or indeed that, the Japanese have long, 
specialized in fermented foods, Today the term 
. biotechnology embraces these -pursuits .and 
their modem counterparts with such vigour 
and competitiveness that those who are not 
in the know can feel wretched, just as compu- 
ter illiterates feel overwhelmed by the onrush 
of microelectronics. * • 

Tomu Tokosue could have done with- (he. 
assistance of an advance copy of The Gene 
Factory , For here is a vivid portrait of biotech- 
nology in its modern form - which means the 


practice of exploiting microbes i as well as plant 
and animal cells, with benefit of recent genetic 
engineering techniques. The ancient arts qf 
beer, wine and bread-making, the twentieth- 
century antibiotics revolution, and the -very 
latest stratagems for producing what John 
EJkington calls “new crops, new breeds, new 
menus and new fuels" are drawn together and 
placed within their present aggressively com-r 
me rcial setting.. While several recent books, 
have focused on the scientific basis of biotech- 
- nology, this is by far the most comprehensive 
survey yet of the gene-splicing industry. 

Known through his excellent coverage of 
bio-1 rtduS trie s ln the Guardian , Elkington is a ’ 
concise and colourful writer, whose talents are;' 
clear even in those Sections of this book dealing 
With' such; unrewarding topics as the' mainten- 
ance of. sterility lit fermentation vessels j His 
fin?L words (“You can still lose your shirt bet- 
. ting on biotechnology") remind us of the re- 
verses suffered by some .capitalists who have 
entered the field with Wildly unrealistic ex- 
pectations. And he pays due attention tq anx- 
. ieties . about potential hazards - the risks 
associated with the environmental release of 
genetically engineered micro-organisms, and 
the dangers of the development of biological 
, warfare agents based .on “recombinant 
DNA”. However; Elklngton’s own Con- 
fidence in the incalculable benefits expected 
from bfo technology comes across as clearly as 
does the furious pace of the bio-revolution » 

The book could have been better edited. 


Bruce Hepbjirn; ’ ■ . . y 

RICHARD GORDON \ r », 

| ' Doctor on the Ball ; .- V ' j?.y’ • i 
• l73pp.Hutchin.son , £7.9$. -i .■•-..a- \ - 

0 09160490 T^-A Vv'.;; *; ■ . ;:v : - , 

Richard Gordon’s latest collection of loosely 
coHnebted me'dicBl an ectfotes is recounted by.’ 

, an ageing OP with liter ary ,p tension l-j wHd‘ 
tpuchesop sifoti burning 
artificer in^emiqatioh, ‘ amnesia among 
adulterous classesand the. prescription of" the 
•Fill for Upwardly nubile flfteert-yda^olds. The: 
most- abusing : contribution ;ii< John Ireland’s 
portrait of the narrator bn the cover. Thereaf- 
ter it Is disappaintirigly [downhill ajr the way.. 

$y nowj the real Dr Gordon can .probably 
Write this Sort of stuffjn his Sleep and in Doctor 
on the JW/<obe ^eels he.m ay .wbj l Jiayadfme so , 


Bad feeling and good sense 


gic concept of disease will be”. Medical pro- 
gress is identified with an accumulating know- 
ledge of the body's secrets and the coincidental 
move from diseases to individuals and their 
illnesses. 

Almost by a slip of the pen, as it were, the 
truth of biological knowledge is confirmed. 
Yet detailed pathophysiological knowledge is 
not a new invention and the management of 
the sick as a series of unique cases was the 
staple of Hippocratic practice. The war be- 
tween ontologists and physiologists is a very 
old one. Bois’s equation - physiological diagno- 
sis equals knowledge of the body’s fine struc- 
ture - is not descriptive of modem medicine 
only. Curiously, it has usually been the case 
that the ontological view of disease has been 
' coupled with scepticism about the possibility of 
knowledge of the inner workings of the body. 
The ancient Empiricists, who thought of dis- 
eases in terms of species, did not believe 
their nature could be understood. Thomas 
Sydenham, the seventeenth-century resurrec- 
tionist of ontology and one of the patron saints 
of modem clinicians, ridiculed the search for 
hidden pathological causes. On a more mun- 
dane level, John Wesley, in his Primitive Phy- 
sick, preached the simplicity of identifying dis- 
eases, the ready availability of specific therr 
apies, and the learned obscurantism of the pro- 
fession. 

Until the late eighteenth century, in fact, 
ontology often remained the strategy of the 
iconoclastic outsider. Physiological practice 


find the claim to true knowledge of All ...l, ~ 

logical mysteries was, up until then iiT? William Thomas 


•'. •; . Jl . 

A generation ago both what he had to say and. 
how he ! said it tied the- charm of youth and 
, novelty. Now both hjs manner and hi^ matter 
are getting very frayed indeed. Gordon’s after 
ego's delight; IS: stifl in tlie pleasures of His ex- 
treme youth; single malt' whiskies and the more, 
obvious attribu tea, of! the unclothed. , female 
form-: When trying 1 tq • explain the Qiidipus 
complex, the be$f hercaW cOmeup witbis/'the 
\ tii^ies yqu k how‘ v . Even i §a ndM ,-fils-lon g:Suf-’ 
; • taring wife , js'drl ven lo describe him a?. “On lya 
dirty, old ,dgctbr'.\u?hen. he ; pee^s iddyvn' the 
deaV8g6j oflhebarrtiaid BrenWen whild on a; 
, fishihg hoHday Jri: a Weigh hotel :Late(he en- 
counters her, bent 1 oVer his . bed . ■ ^Lovely : 
viiw'', remarks our Indefatigable- adolescent. 

It Is high time that br ■ Gbition’s new creation 
either grows tip, jurat least’ old, a little less 
disgracefully. Or that lie carries out his threat 
to retire before it becomes a ease ot Doctor. on 
■■ the Skids ?.' »- ‘ y-. 


First,. it contains many infelicities of the sort 
we all commit to paper when working against 
the.clocki Not only is the author over-fond of 
metaphorical .flies in the ointment. He also 
repeats himself - informing the reader no less 
than seven times on a single page that certain 
companies are “moving into” biotechnology. 
Peculiar usages such as “pathological bacteria” 
Utter the text. And the sense that this is a book 
partly (and of course legitimately) created 
from newspaper articles is confirmed by vir- 

■ tually identical announcements seventy pages 
apart that Grand Metropolitan has launched a 
new company called Biocatalysts. Many topics 
are covered in a random manner. The acronym 

" AIDS, for, example, appears without explana- 
tion on page 65, before being-defined on page 
67 and described properly much later. Inter- ’ 
feron is introduced into the story in a similarly 
haphazard fashion. 

Much more bothersome are the many mis- 
takes which the author himself no doubt knows 
tall well to be errors - but which, again, are of 
the sort that arise In the heat of the moment. 
Smallpox, yellow fever and Rift Valley fever 
qre caused by viruses,, not bacteria. A mould, 
rather than a bacterium, is used to make peni- 
cillin. The organism exploited to transfer genes 
into plants is called Agrobacterium, not Agro- 
bacter. Yeasts, rather than bacteria, were em- 
ployed earlier this century to manufacture 
glycerol.. Tissue culture is not “roughly equiva- - 
lent tq taking a piece of human skin and re- 
generating a very considerable number of car- 
bon-copy human beings from it”. Alexander 
Fleming did not “fight for ten years to get the 

■ money and facilities? to produce and- purify 

penicillin”.. 1 ; ' ‘ ... 

Elkington spawns confusion alongside some - 
! superbly graphic explanations of complicated 
!• srientjfle. ideas. Readers will be puzzled to 
... learn that a particular bio-process for Breaking' 
down surplus' straw has-been developed at the:. 

; G)asshdtise[ Crops Research Institute and (in 


logical mysteries whs, up until then, 
serve of the established profession. ThattC 
was no necessary connection between on tZ! 
and ignorance, however, was proved fi 
physicians took ontology aboard In the Ea- 
lightenment. An exceedingly complei ac«2 
of the body's hidden powers and specific-d*.- 
finitions of diseases can be found in the worn 
of William Cullen who, from his chair In Edin- 
burgh. virtually ruled British medicine in the 
late eighteenth century. No doubt the coopja 
pathophysiological world of Cullen could be 
computerized, ns a rational, logical, totalsyi- 
tcm. But computerizability is no guaranteed 
validity. 

Neither should the possibility of computer!!- 
mg diagnosis be taken as an indication that It 
will actually occur or, even if it does, that It win 
swell the dole queues with superannuated 
quacks. Doctors are having bad dreams none 
the less. Computerization, Blois reports, is 
viewed by physicians “with skepticism or asi 
prospective threat”. Medics are a rugged and • 
adaptable breed, however, and have survived 
assaults on the sacred clinical art before, Bed- 
side esotericism, incommunicable clinical skill, 
were facets of gentility nurtured by the doeton 
as they hankered after the top of the socul 
hierarchy in the late nineteenth century. Hie 
61ite of London physicians hobnobbed with 
royalty and the aristocracy, and these patron 
chose their attendants by their breeding and 
classical education. Those indeed were' tk ; 
days of the great medical all-rounders, the clas- 
sical scholars and the bibliophiles. Of Jama 
Paget, his colleagues believed “Give him la 
weeks and he will lecture on oriental lan- 
guages". 

Needless tp say, few doctors credited it dm 
orientalists needed a mere month-and-a-haHto ; 
become accomplished diagnosticiaps. The# 
medical grandees might have taken as tWi 
shibboleth an observation of Willlaa 
WhewelPs; the sciences, he noted, “do nol : : 
constitute culture [but] they belong to the In 
formation of the well-educated man". It « 
science, however, which sabotaged much «( 
this fin-de-sUcle dlitlsm. Young men, trainedp 
German laboratories, sought to displace theu 
elders, and introduce scientific method* ad 
instruments into bedside medicine. Such o 
approach, the old school cried, will destroy the 
clinical art, making it a job for rude-mechanlt- 
als. One eccentric clinician of those days, 
Robert Hutchison, was heard to remarkonfe 
wards, “from too much zeal for the new, 
contempt for what is old, from pulling kg* 
ledge beforewisdom, science before art, Good 
Lord deliver us." ; • 

The outcome was compromise, Half 
America, and then In England. Slowly; w*. 
the most genteel clinicians incorporated ® 
paraphernalia of science Into their 
but they did not expel the language of tw 
clinical art as obsolete rhetoric. Science at t» 
bedside was admitted only as a servant, *? 
what was perceived as real medical sWIl-j® 
moved oven further towards the spirliwl ®* 
of the Great Chain of Diagnosis , awayfW^ ® 
mere matter of bodily contact. "M 0 ** 
ever now the physician must have 

o( the soul: must . . measure heaU andc^ , 

Which no thermometer can gauge’ | 
clinician put it. Doctors can sleep agmi . 
. will not be upstaged by the floppy I 


]ANR. CHRISTIE 

Stress and Stability In Late Eighteenth-Century 
Britain: Reflections on the British avoidance 

of revolution 

226pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £19.50. 
0198200641 

Ever since Burke observed in the Reflections 
that when our neighbour's house is on fire it 
cannot be amiss for the engines to play a little 
on our own, the question has been disputed 
why Britain escaped the sort of revolution 
which overtook France. Was our house simply 
less combustible, . or did the fire-brigade take 
care to dowse in advance any spark which 
might have started a blaze? Radicals have 
generally preferred the latter explanation. Wil- 
liam Pitt’s antagonists thought- he used the 
French Revolution as an excuse to stifle popu- 
lar aspirations, and radical historians have 
echoed this claim in one form or another. We 
are told that radical measures were not resisted 
with argument or confuted by example; they 
were suppressed, their advocates driven 
underground, exiled, imprisoned or cowed 
into silence. There are many difficulties with 
this theory of a reaction. The repression was 
even by eighteenth-century standards com- 
paratively mild, it required no extension of the 
machinery of order, and its most publicized 
trial brought a.cquittals for the accused. The 
opposition to Pitt was hampered more by the 
divisions among the leaders of the democratic 
movement than by official proscription, and in 
any case those leaders, from Charles James 
Fox to Horne Tooke and Citizen Thelwall, 


were not, to put it mildly, of the stuff of which 
revolutionary leaders are made. Some his- 
torians, as if conceding that the prospects for a 
British revolution were rather unpromising 
during the 1790s, have widened the scope of 
the argument and, taking literally the rhetoric 
of Enlightenment liberalism, have claimed that 
the whole Western world was caught up in a 
common revulsion against kings, aristocrats 
and priests, which makes the overthrow of the 
ojd regime, in France merely the most dramatic 
and arresting episode in an “age of democratic 
revolution”. . 

Ian R, Christie’s book (first delivered as the 
Ford Lectures at Oxford, and here published in 
a slightly extended format) begins by contest- 
ing this interpretation. He denies that events in 
America up to 1776 fit the pattern of a demo- 
cratic revolution. He questions whether, they 
did much to encourage Irish nationalism, 
which was generated, and frustrated, by ten- 
sions quite peculiar to Ireland. He sees little 
similarity between British and French society 
which does not reflect the greater stability of 
the former. The British system was "a vigorous 
going concern” run by a confident and open- 
minded propertied oligarchy, whereas the 
French government was in “a state of disorgan- 
ization and decay”. He admits that the British 
system was under great strain. Diplomatic 
isolation made us vulnerable. A rising popula- 
tion and economic fluctuations made violence 
a familiar feature of social life. The tradition of 
opposition to government gave an appearance 
of turbulence and insecurity to domestic poli- 
tics. Yet the classes in power regarded the 
outbreaks of violence as the expression of par- 
ticular material grievances rather than a rejec- 
tion of the social system in general . Only in the 


Poor men’s politics 
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Softie Manchester Doctors: A biographic® 
lection to mark the 150 th annlversa^/^^, 
Manchester Medical Society, 
by WflUs J. Elwood and A, Fdlldfe 
recently been published (2?8pp- 
University Prik £17.5Q.07l9p 1754,8g® 
opening qhapters the history Of the 
Medical Society is briefly 1 deacnped , i ^ 1 kffi. ■_ 
ticular emphasis given to the peri6dstf«, 1 
when the^ Society yvaa iri-f&nried. 
four selected;biographies - that follpj Trv; 
the editbr’s wbtds, “iil’tbjrtdhd 

section rdf dothors-whoachjeved .enJtpg jj- 

their several fields: They are •. 

representative of their >’ i ; 

pqridds”. 1 , Jriseph ' ' J6rda|i‘ 
pioneer In creating the fbundatlow , ^ 
vlnoial medical schools; Is ampng 
niien considered by the thJriy-sW w)i^ 
and 'others include Sir Jnme^ 

Sir William Coates , Sir Wfiliam 

Sir Gebffrey Jefforaofl-ana w^ i , , 
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JOHNBOHSTEDT ' 

Riots and Community Politics In England and 
waiM ( i^(M8io 1 ;. 

, 310pp. Harvard University Press. £25.50. 
0674771206 . 

. Rioters haye undergone a process of rehabili-' 

• talionMfr'recerit years, at least among his- 
lonahs, 'who have converged on collective vio- 
lene'eas h “window on to' th'4‘ftttUudes, mores 
and beliefs of otherwise inarticulate and inac- 

■ cesslble sections of the population. As a result, 

■; ijoW occupies a place alongside magic 
'• and witchcraft, the world of carnival, of heresy 
■: and of popular religion as a means of iinder- ; 

! standing past societies. In this stimulating and 
; knportant study , John Bohstedt cites the direct 
Miration and examples provided by four of 
the pioneers in this field: Eric Hobsbawm, 

L ^bi’ge Rudd, Edward Thompson and Charles 
\i Tflly. Butitls, perhaps, to the last of these that 
t. k owes 'his greatest debt. 1 Tilly’s work has 
h 8,ood somewhat apart from the preoccupations- 
[• of others In that his primary objectives have 
If placing early forms of popular moVe- 
r J*®* 8 within the context of the development of 
l ^ m pd6m” systems af political organization. 

£ therefore takes its place as a precufsor 
i Q ‘ n tore regular and systematic forms of politic- ’ 
f ; al wpreision. Moreover, Tlljy's Work has’al- 
l had-a'defemjhiedly “scientific” aspect in 
j tp measure and .quantify popular 

^ j^^bstedt’s study brings these influences to 
; jj* 1 ! fo ope of the most detailed atteiripts we 
[r to examine the level and role of riot in 

- Wand aqd Wjfies during the critical years of 
reV Olutionary and Napoleonic wars: Basing 
L l .^ l pfelfpnanationNy|deanaiysi8 of 600distgrt>- 
i ' ^hstedt ^iiiis both to. demonstrate, the ■ 

[;. ; jj®99ehcy and nature of “riot" am) to compare 
differing contexts, The .-'agrarian , 
; ! JWw?!ot-rije countryside; was. at least in 
I,- 1 v- . penodj “pearly untouched by riot"; much 

I . ! ^JpF^.tentiJp disturbed we re. the towns, so . 

‘ be considered “a 

: evidence is 

mree-quarters of riots took place in settle; 

inhabitants; Riot was; 
8s Devon ,.a sojall-town 


I" 'Providing “the mo8t:,cprtmon ■ 

| • d hollu j^ 9fo\,0 f ptipulgr* politics". In jn- . 


however, rapid urbanization created new 
“artificial” frameworks for political mobiliza- 
tion dnd'kollective actioti', leading, ultimately; 
to the abandonment of riot as a form of “com- 
munity politics”. 

•I have Some reservations about Bohstedt’s 
argument; fifty or more participants as the 
minimum number for a disturbance to be de J 
fined as collective violence, seems arbitrary ih 
view of the English common law of riot arid 
what the social scientists have to tell us abbut 
collective behaviour. And, althdugh one sym- 
pathizes with Bohstedt’s determination to find 
himself a discrete area of enquiry, there Is a 
difficulty in relating collective violence to pro- 
test of other kinds. If “agrarian equipoise” *• 
meant the relative absence of riot, to what 
extent did it, as the author himself hints, mask 
a world where arson, poaching, animal-maim- 
ing and threatening letters were rife? Finally 1 , 
to what extent can we see the nature of “com- 
munity” as the critical determinant of fomiS Of 
protest? The spectrum of activity, from rural 
village to bustling industrial town Or metropo- 
lis, is not, in my view, as clear-cut as Bohstedt 
suggests. In Manchester, for example, in the 
depression of 1826, the local politician and 
newspaper editor, Archibald Prentice, could 
be found “negotiating"^ in a not dissimilar way 
from a Devon JP of the 1790s - with a crowd of. 
5,000^6,000 textile workers, and trying, with, 
some-success; to; dissuade them from violence : 
by ’reminding ’them of the .20,000 lb of bacon 
and 100,000 lb of meal which relief subscrip- 
tions had bought and Which were awaiting dis- 
tribution on the following day. As late as 1848, 
the classic emblem of the small-town food riot, 
a loaf draped in crape, was paraded through 
the streets of the city. .■ 

There Is far more here, however, to praise 
than to criticize: Bohstedt’s crowds are not 
mere defenders of a passive moral economy,: 
but participants in a‘ popular politics In which j 
aggressive demands 1 could play a larger part 
than has often been assumed. This book Wi II be 
of lasting Interest to all those interested ift riot 
as poor men’s politics. . : ... 1 : ; 

Duncan . Spmtfs 1784 ..(336pp v . Allen and : 
Unwin £9.95. 0 04 808045 4) is a Compilation pf ■ 
: nSle f reports from the year. The extracts ; 
rangeXom reports of crimes to an wcounl.of Dr 
Jolmson’s funeral and the sources include local . 

. newspaper*.' the PiMic Aflvertwr and- ( the 
Gentleman's Magazine. ■ . j,. > .'m i) v >■*. ■ 


late 1790s with the naval mutinies was there a 
serious revolutionary threat . but even then the 
conflagration Burke had feared did not occur. 
Why not? 

Professor Christie's answer is that, on the 
whole, British institutions took the strain of the 
discontent pretty well, and that (he ruling class 
defended those institutions with ability and 
humane good sense. The first point is elabor- 
ated in two chapters which form the heart of 
the book. He shows that English society, un- 
like French, was not highly stratified ; that the 
aristocracy was linked by a web of mutual in- 
terests with the lower classes; and that as a 
result parliament was both aristocratic and 
highly responsive to the needs of commercial 
and industrial pressure-groups. Britain was 
also quite unlike France in having a poor law , 
resting not on religious but on secular author- 
ity, which, however patchily, offered a refuge 
to the poor and destitute and prevented certain 
sections of society from taking to crime as a 
way of life. The breakdown of this paternalism 
as a result of industrialism is often taken to 
herald the rise of a modern labour movement. 
But Christie’s discussion of the evidence of 
trade union activity and the legislative curbs 
upon it offers a much more balanced picture 
than that drawn by those he mildly calls “doc- 
trinaire enthusiasts for labour history". E. P. 
Thompson is gently but firmly rebuked for mis- 
understanding the acts of 1799 and 1800 against 
combinations, and his idea of the “moral eco- 
nomy” of the eighteenth-century crowd re- 
jected as inadequate tr cover all the multitudi- 
nous local problems which provoked unrest. 
The idea of a waking proletarian consciousness 
breaking against an entrenched ruling class is 
shown to be a gross oversimplification. 

The second part of the argument is rather 
less happy. If we accept Christie's very plausi- 
ble claim that revolutions happen when a “re- 
negade 6lite” combines with an “insurrection- 
ary mass”, we should go on to ask why such an 
dlite (of which late eighteenth -edntury Eng- ( 


land certainly furnishes one or two examples) 
never grew to be a serious threat to order in 
Britain. Instead we are told that Paley and 
Burke showed more insight and grasp of real 
political forces than Tom Paine. What wc need 
to know, however, is why there were always 
more among the ruling dlite likely to believe 
Burke and Paley than Paine, and this surely 
requires a look at the universities where the 
dlite were educated, especially the Scottish 
universities, whose curricula were modern and 
unhampered by clericalism. ■ But Scotland, 
which did so much to provide the mind of 
moderate, constitutional liberalism in the 
period, as well as the Jacobin “martyrs" Muir, 
Margarot and Palmer, is not given separate 
treatment. The role of the clergy is treated in 
the familiar terms of what every schoolboy 
knows as the “Hafevy thesis", that is, whether 
Methodism and evangelicalism contributed to 
Britain's stability in the era of the French Re- 
volution. Christie's discussion of this is as al- 
ways thorough and balanced, but it by no 
means exhausts the problem of the lack of a 
renegade 6lite. 

This is a useful book, the modesty of which 
tends to veil the prodigious learning which it 
condenses. The style is clear and detached, in 
keeping with an argument which is ns much 
concerned with contemporary responses as 
with what historians have since made of them. 
There is only one passage which rises to elo- 
quence. and that is when Christie deals with 
Paine's “pert assertion" that no generation 
need be bound by a previous one's experience, 
and here he sides with Burke. Burke indeed is 
often quoted, always approvingly, and though 
Christie is too cautious to say so. one feels he 
would agree with Burke's opinion that “a re- 
volution will be the very last resource of the 
thinking and the good". Such a view cannot be 
flattering to the motives of the radical and the, 
reformer, but at least it does not underrate the 
complexity of political institutions and the fra- 
gility of the conventions which support them, i 
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• Tennessee Studies in Literature. 
•••' Vo/,27 ...... 

Edited, by Don Richard Cpx 

Exploring the Interaction ot leer, passion, and 
lust in ths pages of Victorian literature, these 
essays exaqiine novel* and poeiry, newspapers, a 
"bachelor's book, ” plays, and salire. Dodgsan. 
Swinburne, Braddon, Dickens, Meredith, Wilde, 
James, Gaskell, and Har'dy'are some of the writers 
probed, 280 page's. 

£26-35 cloth. £13.15 paper 


An Anthology of Chancery English 

John H. Fisher, Malcolm Richardson, and Jane L Fisher 

A source book f6r the study of. the history of standard written English, this anthology 
contains all the letters written by the Signet clerks of Henry V, who established the first forms 
and style of the official written language, and subsequent documents by the clerks of 
Chanoery. 416 pages. £ 89.40 


-. Women Writers and the City 

.Essays in feminist Literary Criticism 
. : .Edited by Susan M- Squier 
320 pages. £27.35 doth, £ 11.95 paper 

■'The Sealed Angel" and Other 
Stories by Nikolay Leskov 

Translated and edited by K.A, Lantz 
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The Art of Translation 

Kornei Chukovsky’s “A High Art" 
Translated and edited by 
■ Lauren G.. Leighton 
.. 328 pages. £23.95 
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Geoffrey Parker 

SHELDON J. WATTS 

ASocial History of Western Europe 1450-1720: 
Tensions and solidarities among rural people 
275pp. Hutchinson. £7.95. 

009 15609] 0 
HENRY KAMEN 
European Society 1500-1700 
333pp. Hutchinson. £14.95 
(paperback , £7.95) . 

0091569907 

The simultaneous appearance of two books of 
similar length on virtually the same subject, 
from the same publisher, is an unusual event. 
Do we really need them both? Admittedly. 
Henry Kamen's study is a second edition of his 
pioneering The Iron Century 1550-1660, first 
published in 1971; but it has now been rigor- 
ously revised. Where the earlier version 
covered a little over 100 years in 464 pages and 
twelve chapters. European Society covers 
almost twice as long a period in 333 pages and 
eleven chapters: moreover the material has 
been so thoroughly updated that, for some 
sections, the bibliography includes scarcely a 
single item published before 1971. These two 
changes are. of course, connected. It is. above 
all. the abundance of recent work on European 
social history that has enabled Dr Kamen to 
compress his account, reinforce his earlier 
guesses, and confirm his former deductions. 
Comparing the two editions, one is impressed 
by how often The Iron Century got it right: 
however thin and scattered the evidence avail- 
able in 1971, Kamen's generalizations have 
almost always been supported by subsequent 
research. His guide to the social history of the 
continent is still the best available. 

Sheldon J. Watts appears to be writing for a' 
rather different market, since his volume was 
commissioned for the Hutchinson University 
Library' for Africa. He covers his 270-year span 
in six chapters (and a host of subsections). Two 
chapters occupy, between them, almost half of 
the text: “The family, the passions and social 
control" (sixty pages; thirty-four subsections), 
and “The supernatural and the rural world 1 ' 
(fifty pages and seventeen subsections); the 
other chapters cover the structure of rural soci- 
ety in various regions, and the “wider circles of 
sociability" which linked rural society with the 
outside world - the Representative Assemb- 
lies, the Courts, and the charitable institutions 
(though not the army or. the seminaries). 

. On the cover of Dr Watts’s volume • Kamen 
salutes "a superb, adventurous study" and 
commends the author’s ability “to let his his- 
torical vision sweep over, the whole of 
.Europe”. Now the latter part of this statement 
is demonstrably untrue. As the title proclaims, 
Watt 5 has elected to cover only western 
Europe; and, even there, his coverage is un- 
even. According to . Watts,’ this is because 
“Mast of what we now know about the social 
history of western Europe between 1450 and 
1720 is based oh. evidence derived from France ; 
England, the Low Countries and northern 
Italy”. Forcertain key aspects of Social history, 
he later avers, the material is even thinner: - 

Although a great deal Is known about marriage pat* 
r terns and family types in northern Italy, England, 
Fra rtce and urban Switzerland for the years before c. 

• 1700, much less Is known about these In the Oenpa*. 

nles, the Low Countries and Scandinavjo. And, as of 
. ’ihe moment! am writing, almost nothing h knowft of 
the history of the family in.early modem Spain and 
Portugal, except for a handful of dtlej. 


“Early modem Spain" in particular, according 
to Watts, "remains an enigma". Now most of 
this is nonsense. Even in 1971, The Iron 
Century found plenty to say about such dark 
comers of the continent. Since then, as Euro- 
pean Society itself demonstrates, a wealth of 
material has appeared in several different lan- 
guages on the social history of most countries 
written off by Watts as impenetrably obscure. 
And finally, as at the moment he was writing, 
there were demographic data-bases at Umefl 
(Sweden). Gottingen (West Germany), Wage- 
ningen (the Netherlands) and Oeiras (Portug- 
al) which have on hand numerous statistics on 
family and social structure in their own areas. 
It is a pity that none of them found its way into 
this book. 

But Watts gives the reader cause for com- 
plaint about the details that he includes as well 
as those he omits. On the most pedestrian 
level, far too many proper names are in- 
correctly given: “Hurpoix" for “Hurepoix"; 
“The Vixin” for “Vexin"; “ Moderns" for 
“ Modena"; “Bergomo" for “Bergamo"; 
“Kempton" for “Kempten" (page 136: I am 
not sure about this: Watts describes “Kemp- 
ton" as being “west of the Elbe”, yet the eccle- 
siastical state of that name lies some 250 miles 
from the river). And then there is a perfunc- 
tory discussion of the theories of one “Blinkle" 
about the German peasantry; again one can 
only speculate to whom this refers - perhaps 
Peter Blickle? - for, unfortunately, no work by 
either “Blinkle" or “Blickle" appears in the 


bibliography and notes, so it is impossible to be 
sure. Grinding on to more substantial errors, 
on page 25 we encounter “His Most Catholic 
Majesty the King of France” (in fact the 
“Catholic King" belonged to Spain while the 
“Most Christian King” ruled France); on page 
29 we arc told that William Harvey ( b 1578) 
studied at Padua under Andreas Vesalius (d 
1564); and, to take a final example (though, 
alas, not the last available), on page 155 we are 
asked to believe that the sixteenth-century 
“farmers of Brabant and Flanders were almost 
uniquely favoured. To begin with, nearly two- 
thirds of the population of the two provinces 
lived in sizeable cities ... [of which] the 
greatest [was] Bruges." The correct data are 40 
per cent and Antwerp. 

Most of these criticisms could have been 
averted by proper editing. But they serve to 
highlight the enormous difficulties that face 
any scholar who tries to provide an up-to-date 
textbook on European social history. As Ka- 
men warns us in the preface to European Socie- 
ty. “In using this book readers must, remain 
aware of the dangers of accepting any gener- 
alization that claims to apply to the whole of 
Europe, which contained within itself so many 
different societies that it must appear rash to 
try to talk of ‘European society’". True: above 
all, this makes it dangerous to seize upon an 
isolated example and use it to illustrate or 
underpin a generalization. But, with prudence, 
the feat can be performed. Time and again, 
Kamen manages to base a broad statement 
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C.G.A. CLAY 

Economic Expansion and Social Change 
Volume L, People, land nnd towns 

268pp. 

Volume 2, Industry, trnde and government 
324pp. 

Cambridge U niversity Press. £20 (paperback , 
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Students of the economic and social history of 
early modern England are already well served 
by textbooks. There are numerous recent or 
relatively recent works devoted to. England 
alone and yet others which accord England a 
prominent place in bropder accounts of Euro- 
pean development. Hi is being Ihe case, the 
Teader may be forgiven if his heart sinks when 
he reads in the preface to this substantial Work 
that it is “designed explicitly as a textbook’*, 
that it is "not concerned to advance a particular 
thesis or Interpretation of the sixteenth aiid ■ 
seventeenth centuries as a whole" and that It 
will not add to the range of discussion, sticking 
instead to; "the principal subject areas into 
which the economic and social history of the 
. • period has been conventionally divided". With 
objectives so modest, one might hope to be 
carefully instructed, but can scarcely expect to 
be invigorated. 

• Fortunately, the author is altogether too 
modest. Textbook, this may be, but jt is an: 
.excepllopaily gQOd one* C. G. A,. Clay yniles » 

'■ ( With : vitality 1 and confidence, ; He' expounds .' 
■ problems with the .authority of a scholar >vho . 
has an ehviable cpmmand of the literature and ; 
the distinctiveness of approach 0( 0 qe who Has 
thought things through for himselfi This is V 
. /large book;’ but it i$ also p. tight one;cornt}iniDg 

• ajri Unusbal depth and quality' oi* exposition f ; 

• telling illustrative detail ,. a generous corpple- < 
ment df maps, graphs and tables, tuid impress- 

• ive inielleptupl control, , . : i.- ' ■ * ■ ; Vv : 

• As with ail general works rif-lbiikind, each , 
: reader will compose his own catalogue of paf- * 
ticular strengths and weaknesses. What Im- 
presses me most is its sustained quality; The 
complex mechanisms of demographic change 
and price ihflation are outlined clearly and suc- 

" cinctly. Agrarian change is expior’ed in ah eX’f.' 
cellent group of chapters, bdund together by 1 : 
the central theme of the developm^nt of a 
more commercialized • rural . economy and ; 
giving full weight, to the social repercussions^ 
Equally strong are. the discussions of industrial 
j. development-, overseas: trad®. 


upon a single example, intelligently andim**. 
sively analysed: ^ 

Almost one child in two in early modem Eu 
failed to live to the age of 10, nnd two live bitiK 
required to produce one human adult. The enj! 
of the Cujnlehosc family in the CondomnisfftJ: 
is instructive. Jean Dudrot de Capdebosc m2 
Mnrguride dc Mouille in 1560. They had tendi 
dren, of whom five died before their tenth yur 
Odct, the eldest son, married Marie delaCrwnwh 
1595: of their eight children five did not reach iu 
tenth year. Jean, the eldest, mnrried twice. Je^a 
his first wife, had two children, one of whom died at j 
years, the other ut five weeks. Marie, the second 
wife, hnd thirteen children in the twenty-cue jem 
1623-45. Of them six died in infancy, one waskiflrt 
in war, two became nuns. Of the thirty-three dig. 
dren born to this prolific family during ibecenton 
only six founded 11 family. The principal reasoa! 
infnni mortality. 

Social history certainly offers a great chal- 
lenge to the general historian; and the broader 
the area and period surveyed, the greater the 
obstacles to accurate generalization. It u 
unlikely that we shall ever possess a Europe- 
wide survey which, for depth of analysis and 
range of coverage, can compare with Keith 
Wrightson 's masterly English Society J5M- 
1680 - for even if, one day, such a volume 
should exist for every major region of Europe, 
the task of comparing them would doubtless 
stretch the talents of any single scholar to 
breaking point. It is therefore n fair guess that 
Kamen’s European Society 1500-1700 nil 
remain the best general work available in 
English on the subject for many years to come. 


regulation. The first of these gives due weight 
to both the current preoccupation with de- 
mand and consumption and the more tradi- 
tional “supply side” studies of industry. The 
second is an object lesson in historical syn- 
thesis, packed with information effectively de- 
ployed. The third examines both the responses 
of the authorities to economic change and the 
role of the state in promoting economic 
development. All three are lively, well struo 
tured and often arresting. Less successful are 
the chapters on the towns, the problem of 
poverty, and government finance. A rather 
narrowly economic approach to the urban 
scene inevitably fails to take account of some of 
the best recent work on urban society, while 
the “late-medieval urban crisis” provides a rare 
example of an important debate being given 
short shrift. On the poor, Clay seems at times 
to underestimate the severity of the problem in 
the seventeenth century, while he arguably 
gives too much weight to the contribution of 
private charity to poor relief, and certainly 
undervalues the success of the early Stuarts in 
implementing the poor law of 1601. As for 
government finance; a fine account of the 
problems of the greater part of the period 
seems to run out of steam in the late seven- 
teenth century and the exact nature of the 
“Financial Revolution” is left somewhat 
obscure." 

These are relative weaknesses only in what 
remains a very impressive account of economic 
change and its principal social structural reper- 
cussions over two centuries. The students and 
1 teachers for whom it is Intended will un- 
doubtedly find it invaluable. And there Is a • 
good 'deal here fqr specialists too, in the form 
. either of arguments which are familiar but par- 
ticularly well piitj pr emphases, connections,, 
idslghis; and suggestions which will stimulate, 

■ Day’s; stress on the backwardness of the Eng-' 
lish.ecanpmy in 1500, for example, is provoca- 
tive, His 1 discussion, of the tple , of rents ai\d 

taxis ip.fordng sinBll farmers deeper into, the . 
market economy. .highlights. a relatively neg- 
lected a$j3ejqt,Qf agrarian change. The- suggest- . 
loti, that, in the course of the sixteenth century, 

•' the power of material interest to make morally 

■ ambivalent behayipur widespread was. such 
; thal by lbOOthe very mor«lauthority of tradi- 
tion^^ values; had come to be less 
aj^arerit. ia futl of impUcatiphs for -the slow 


little significance. There are, however, in 1 
more serious deficiencies. The first is Chy) 
deliberate refusal to offer an overall inter- j 
pretation of the course of change in this period. 
One enn readily understand his reluctance to ! 
do so. But it is surely ill-advised to abdicate Ik 
responsibility of interpretation on the large 
scnle; the moro so in n scholar so well equipped 
to undertake that task, For all its merits, ttei 
a book without an introduction or a condo- 
slon. It just starts and it just stops, ltisasdd 
excellent essays on individual topics, linW 
only by cross-references. Undoubtedly it ^ 
help students working 011 specific issues; if uf- 
thing it may make their task too easy. But 
doubtful whether it will enhance broado 
understanding. 

Second, Clny’s discussion of econo* 
change is deficient in social and cultural con- 
text. Ho does not provide even the customs! 
genuflection towards social setting in the feme 
of n quick sketch of the social order of t« 
period. The attentive render can certiW/ 
piece together n sense of Ihe shape of th«* 
clety which produced the developments traw 
in such detail. There Is n flavour of Its 
too. But whether these niotters will bo 
apparent to the novices for whom the bwr 
intended is less certain. More generally, wj 
history enters the field only in discussi^T 
the economic fortunes of particular gr^Pv- 
attitudes which furthered or inhibited 
mic change, or the social polides oi g° v *r 
ment. There is no place here for social a 
conceived more broadly. 

Perhaps It is unfair to complain, In his ^ 
face Clay insists that his book ‘teannotprt 
to be a complete treatment of all aspe ct* - -. 
economy and society". What is 
however, is the massive nature of the offlj 1 
and the criterion of selection; ThssUj.aF^;,. 
ostensibly a students’. guide to -W? 8 ? v j 
and social history ofiearly modern 1 

rpay help to define the field for, many, 
no place for much of th4 most prigmab , . ^ 
that field of the past twenty W . 


author repentant, since he can 


H a vi tig bben'prQVided withso much-, 1 qb I b- 
: b lei s . pyp/i . t s / tftat ^qint . pr ' reserve Ho hs - 
; about: particular argumehts^eeiti of- 

j *; : J 


has concentrated attention upoq ^ 
portant subject areas", which . ^ ; 
those ‘‘into which the: economic ^ 
history of. the period has been conve p . - 
■ divided’’... • ''.'"j/ifi 

.We have, then, h first-cl^s;h0ndN p ^ 
traditional agenda; : a set of 
'arrangements of the old standard^. 
story and an important onfl, ? u J ftCfi tti|h^ 
should tiot expect to. come face to 
)>wple. ^ho.tived/4t|..--,.;:^ 
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Touring through tyranny 


Ste phen Bann 

DONALD HORNE 

The Great Museum: The re-presentation of 
history 

265pp. Pluto. £5.50. 

0861047885 

Some years ago John Berger published a char- 
acteristically witty and trenchant essay on “Hie 
historical function of the museum". It was a 
piece of writing charged with the cheerful urge 
to demystification, aspiring towards a certain 
future in which “All decors will need to be 
neutral and mobile. The chatelain will lose his 
red velours South Room." Now that the 1960s 
are more than a decade away, his confident 
prediction appears to be a little misplaced. We 
have witnessed the effects of “neutrality” and 
“mobility", of “photographs of paintings” 
being "bung next to real paintings", and other 
procedures designed to exorcize the demonic 
“aura” which Walter Benjamin spoke about in 
his most popular essay. It would be wrong to 
gay that the rhetoric of demystification has 
been entirely abandoned, or that its laudable 
ideals have no further relevance to the public 
display and consumption of art. But it appears, 
at the very least, that s less clear-cut situation 
has developed. In acclaiming the rehabilitation 
of the Casts Room at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, we are not exactly praising the effect 
of “facsimiles . . . mixed with originals”: it 
would be more accurate to say that the massing 
of wonderfully incongruous architectural frag- 
ments creates an authenticity at one remove, 
which we sense to be integrally related to the 
historical consciousness of the Victorian schol- 
ars who first created the assemblage. The re- 
presentation of history is a complex matter. 
There is no fundamental inconsistency in striv- 
ing for a historical estimate of art, and at the 
same time congratulating the “chatelain" on 
the splendid refurbishment of his “red velours 
South Room”. 


Into this rather delicately poised situation, 
the author of The Great Museum steps forth 
with all the discretion of a bull in a china-shop. 
Donald Horne has worked prodigiously for our 
improvement over the past few years, visiting 
virtually every major museum or historical site 
in Eastern and Western Europe. But, in addi- 
tion to the familiar equipment of camera and 
pills to prevent stomach upsets, he has carried 
around with him a handy set of universally 
applicable nostrums: that “Europe's sights" 
are symbols explaining the world “in ways that 
justify the authority of the few over the many”, 
and that European tourism "is so patriarchal 
that to go on repeating the point would be 
tedious". Home is so susceptible that he can- 
not see an allegorical statue of "Polonia", or 
“Finlandia”, or “Liberty", without reflecting 
that the artist has usually exposed “at least one 
breast" as an “object for the male gaze”. The 
fact that the sex object could be trying to con- 
vey to him the soothing image of maternity 
does not seem to have entered his mind. 

It would, however, be unfair to suggest that 
Horne should have left his intellectual baggage 
behind him. What the reader does have the 
right to require is that he should have observed 
the modicum of ground-rules for a work which 
has, after all, scholarly as well as more popular 
intentions. He ought to have ensured that the 
accuracy of his historical references was not 
open to criticism, and that the conceptual basis 
of his analysis took account of the major 
theoretical contributions to this particular field 
of knowledge. He has not done either of these 
things. The historical perspective ends in a 
kind of haze where we are really not sure what 
might be going on in the author's mind: "a 
phial of Christ’s blood”, states Home, “is be- 
lieved to liquefy once a year in the cathedral at 
Naples". TTiat he has substituted Christ for St 
Januarius is one thing. But the more disturbing 
tlilpg is that we wonder If he would see the 
difference as being in any way important. And 
it is not only with religion that Home has his 


Well-known views 


Celina Fox ^ 

BERNARD F. REILLY (Editor) 

. Currier and Ives: A catalogue raisonnd 
Volume 1 , 498 pp. ' 

Volume 2 , 531 pp. 

• Detroit: Gale. $ 250 . 

0810316382 

These two large volumes in their box are 
!} accompanied by publicity that would do credit 
. ,0 a nineteenth-century fairground showman. 

1 The publisher clai ms that "this important work 
; pf original research is a landmark publication 
l * n the field of American lithography". A team 
l researchers, he continues in Ida note, have 
i- wught the. original prints from long undis- 
turbed museum stacks, in deAlers' bins and on 
thewalls of private homes. The compiler’s pre- 
£ face fills in the statistics; the catalogue contains 
7,450 entries, more than . 1,000 illustrations, . 
s jjj®- ^ n( iexe 8 And a concordance .ihat • cross-,, 
t- references tHe Gale entry numbers to the . wb 
S ^-numbera ojf lrapoitant earlier check-llsts; ■ ' 
k L^ tv ^ r foora ha ve so | many ; bf the images: ' 
I been deBcribe.d In such detail and their historic 
5 ? cal context : explored.” The . team have taken 
? ^yahtBge.of the,. wonders qf electronic data- 
[- h® 1 * rrranagement.'However.ffotp thp number - 
I v *fefi ; who'appe&r to havevassisted oa tlje 
[' P ra J ectv t his does not seem to -have cut down : - 
l foe wqrk-load. :: ! ;) , . - 

offastitutiqris >nd/prU 

^ ; 

l. flir two. collect.; 

> fo^lhatoMHe ybfary-of-^p^Mnft the:. 

J: , .?®teqr collection at the Museum of ’ 
ji- l^ewV: York. Paf ; from : beltig -a ; 

project . th&carBe^bf Currier 
i has bpen follpwed exhaiistively since 

$ iJ^^nhlngof the^ritufy^^ BemardRell- 
intrwuctiqn , ; ; Frank 

Si first curatty of prints at the ; 


blind spots. The Musde National des Monu- 
ments Franqais is rightly described as having 
been “established after the 1789 revolution in 
France", and then wrongly described as being 
"set up in 1790", since it was no more than a 
“d£p6t provisoire" until 1794, when the Con- 
vention accepted Alexandre Lenoir’s claim to 
be named “conservateur" and opened the way 
for this pioneering museum to be created. 

This point is not a pedantic one, since.it 
demonstrates that Horne is actually very little 
concerned with the mechanics of museum crea- 
tion, and their fascinating relevance to the con- 
tinually changing “re-presentation of history”. 
He thinks that Lenoir’s new museum, in which 
"sculptures were arranged in historical group- 
ings and soon became objects of interest for 
sightseers”, demonstrates “that process in 
which religion is primarily respected for its 
physical artifacts; by becoming ‘art’ . . . those 
artifacts are transformed into something quite 
different". Yet Lenoir's extraordinary collec- 
tion, which consisted by no means exclusively 
of religious objects, made its impact through a 
scrupulous observance of the principle of chro- 
nology: works were grouped in a succession of 
"century" rooms within the available spaces of 
the former monastery. If the artefacts became 
“something quite different", this was not 
through a generalized aestheticism, but 
through the application of a quite specific 
didactic principle. There is much more, to say 
on the implications of Lenoir's scheme, as 
there is on virtually all the innovatory collec- 
tions and museums of the later eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. But this book is evidently 
not the plnce where it can be said. 

In effect, Home's apocalyptic rhetoric of 
European decadence is so generally obfusca- 
tory in its effects that we see virtually nothing 
clearly and in its own terms. The touristic 
strategy has resulted in a style of writing which , 
for long passages, simply throws together 


firm/HarryT.? 5 


Peters produced the major monograph in 1929, 
which helped to foster the image of Currier and 
Ives prints as representative of an American 
golden age, an era of simple, homespun values. 
Check-lists were published in 1949, and up- 
dated in 1970, while the Peters collection re- 
ceived lavish coverage in Walter Rawls’s The 
Great Book of Currier &. Ives America, pub- 
lished in 1979. 

This catalogue rttisonni certainly adds un- 
recorded prints, supplied for the most part by 
enthusiasts in the field. For example, an un- 
listed, slightly risqud image entitled ‘The Wed- 
ding Night” was brought to the compiler’s 
attention; no publisher is given in the letters, - 
but the artist who signed the work was one of 
Currier’s artists and the printed stock number ■ 
was blank in the firm’s 1851 catalogue sheet.- 
Such intriguing marginalia, however, scarcely 
constitute the landmark publication we have 
been promised.. . . . : . .. 

This is not |o say that the catalogue' itself is 
sub-standard. It.fea Straightforwahj pjeqe of - i 
cbmptiatiop*: qchieyecl With' the help of modern v ; 
technology.; Arranged l alphabetically by,titl4,. •; 
the prints are also indexed by subject, ^ artists 
and lithographert, chronology, views and illus- 
trations (as reproduced in. the text) . It should 
satUfy’most of the requirements of those inde- - 
fatigable collectors who, ; :as foreseen by the 
compiler, will* doubtless contribute -their. new •» 

- discoveries fa: the next edition, a fcw years ■ ; 
hence.- At thesametime.it is to be hoped that , 
some of the*ma«i exffa vggaPf clafais rqadb fo'r^- 
■ : the:^oric>iU ; lfe ^ 

The ; catalogues o( tyo; traveling exhibition s"/, 

haveret^nllybeertpubjjshcd.Co//ec(/o/l fora 

King: Master paintings from ihe Dulwlch Pic-: ■ 

m Gallery { 128pp. Dulwich; Picture Gallefy, ; 
Paperback, £8 ) is the Tllii^fed «taIogqe,of 
theexbibition of the thWy-Bixpalmfags Whioh < 
will be -seen at the^ Naiiohal Gallery ^of Art,: 
Washinglbn; and at the Los V 

Museum! Masletpiectofrofo the Namat Gat 

otlrBlhnd* 0 6?;16 ‘ 

hibition which is hdttehtiy .. 

wr V - ; s ■■ ‘ 


pieces of information drawmfrom a wide vari- 
ety of sources, and caps the incongruous record 
with a memento mori. This paragraph is a fair 
specimen: 

Calvin Square. Budapest, is a reminder of Calvin- 
ism's defeat in Hungary, despite opening victories; in 
France, however, there is mainly silence on the de- 
feat of the French Calvinists, the Huguenots. The 
statue opposite the Louvre of Gaspard dc Coligny. 
the first ofthe thousands of Calvinists killed in the St 
Bartholomew’s Day Massacre, is more that of a 
grove -faced admiral of France than of a religious 
martyr. The dispersal of the Huguenots following 
their final suppression more than 100 years Eater, is 
celebrated here and there. There is a Huguenot 
Museum in East Berlin and where St Stephen's 
Green joins Mcrrion Row in Dublin, there is an old 
Huguenot cemetery dating from 1693. The most the 
pas&er-hy is likely to glean from its lichened slabs and 
shattered tombs, though, is a story of age and decay, 
rather than one of religious persecution. 

There is really little to be said about this kind of 
writing except that it systematically blurs, 
through simple devices like antithesis, the very 
categories which a genuinely analytic approach 
would seek to define and understand. No- 
where in this work do we find the equivalent of 
the bnsic conceptual distinctions which Ricgl 
made in 1903 in his fine essay on “The Modern 
Cull of Monuments”: between the “historical 
value", the “artistic value", the “age value” 
(and the “newness value”) of historical build- 
ings. In particulnr. Riegl's concept of “age 
value", treated as dispassionately as he treats 
it, in the hope of understanding rather than 
ridiculing the phenomenon, would have been a 
powerful aid to clarity. But then The Great 
Museum is not really about museums, or his- 
tory, at all. It is about its Australian author's 
equivocal, and indeed confused, attitudes to 
Europe. East and West. Wc can probably sym- 
pathize with the ambivalence that he experi- 
ences. without approving of the parade that he 
has made of it in this unsatisfactory study. 
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Documents on British Policy Overseas 
Edited by Roger BuJlen and Margaret Pelly 
Assisted by H.J. Yasamee and G. Bennett 
Series I, Volume II 

Conferences arid Conversations ifl4Br London, Washington 
and Moscow 

Previously unpublished key diploma! Iq documents from British 
archives, covering the important international discussions which took 
place in the second half of 1945, and were of Immense significance in 
shaping the post-war world. An authoritative contribution to historical 
understanding of British policy al the pnsel of the Cold War. 

Volume II includes an index of subjects and persons, also covering 
Volume 1, the Conference at Potsdam. 

. ISBN 0 11 591683 0 1002 pages with 6 microfiches in separate 
wallet £75 (plus £1.11 VAT on microfiches) ‘ 

Documents on British Foreign Policy 1919-1939 
Second Series, Volume 21 - 
Far Eastern Affairs November 1936-July 1838 - 
. Bdited by W.N. Medicott and Douglas Dakin 
Assisted by Gillian Bennett 

. ’A triumphant monument to-historical Scholarship' - 
Times Literary Supplement 

'A collection. rich in materials,- illuminating British foreign policy' - 
American Historical Review . ■ , 

■ This final volume of the Series which draws onthe archives of the 
Foreign and CommonvvealtbOrflqe, deals mainly ’.with British policy . 
In the Far East during the first stages' bf the Sjna-JapeneSB.War which 
followed the so-called Lukofchlao Incident of July 1B37. * 

ISBN 0 U -5&15B1 -3 896 pages £60 

Palmerston > ,• 

I; Private Correspondence with Sir George Villiers (afterwards . 

- fourth Earl of Clarendon) as Minister to Spain 2833-1837 
- .Edited by^ Roger Billion ahd Felicity Strong 
. ‘ The latest in-the Prime Ministers' Papers Series from the Royal 
: Commission bn Historical Manuscripts contains the frank and lively 
• ; ; letter? .which passed bolweau the most famous Foreign Secretary of . 

, the igth century arid . the young diplomat whose political CBreer was 
7 to lead him; 1 within the next. 20 years,; to the aqmo high office. . ■ 
T ..;1SPN. 0 11 \440185 . 3, '800 pages . : 

■ The 'Court, of Stw Chamber and Its Records to the Reign of 
Elizabeth 1-V 



J.AiGuy . : 

This pevv handbook explains ihe rignlfioonce of Star Ciiambor ■ 
Irecord^ and provides a guide to tho most important documents in (ho 
Public Record Of Rep and other libraries tri B rllalh and the USA. 

An Invaluable vadbmecum for historians, researchers and ' 
genaaldglate. “ ; 

ISBN' 0^11 -44pi93 8 t22 i>agos£7.9fi . ; . 
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Genius made tangible 
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Christopher Brown 

CHRISTOPHER WHITE 
Rembrandt 

216pp, with 171 illustrations. 16 in colour. 
Thames and Hudson. £3 .95 . 

0500201951 


The monographic “Painters and Sculptors" 
section of Thames and Hudson's World of Art 
series gets better and better. Early mistakes 
(like the wretched volumes translated from the 
French on Rubens and Matisse) have been 
weeded out and the specially commissioned 
new volumes - Walter Gibson on Bosch and 
Bruegel and Tim Hilton on Picasso are espe- 
cially good - can often be enthusiastically re- 
commended as the best introduction to the 
artist in English. Christopher White's Rem- 
brandt immediately establishes itself as one of 
the most outstanding. It does what a volume in 
a series of this kind should do. presenting a 
lucid, readable narrative of the artist's life and 
a thoughtful critical evaluation of his work 
which take account of the most recent schol- 
arship, in the process offering some original 
and perceptive insights and observations. 

Rembrandt is an expanded and extensively 
revised version of the same author's Rem- 
brandt and Ms World (Thames and Hudson; 
reviewed in the TLS of September 3, 1964). 
Following the lead of Lugt’s remarkable Mit 
Rembrandt in Amsterdam, White considers 
Rembrandt's landscape drawings and etchings 
of the 1640s and early 1650s by tracing walks 
which he took outside the city, starting from 
the Sint Anthoniespoort at the end of the 
Breestraat where he lived. We are given a mar- 
vellous sense of the artist’s escape from domes- 
tic and financial pressures in exploring this 
landscape of farm buildings set amid clumps of 
trees, extensive flat meadows, dykes and small 
villages, which he drew with short, stabbing 
•strokes of his reed pen and then worked up 
with richly varied washes on his return fo the 
studio. 

; A,s might be expected of the co-authpr bf the : 
standard catalogue of* Rembrandt's prints, 
White gives the artist's graphic work the atten- 
tion it deserves and does not, as so often hap- ■ 
pens in general books on Rembrandt, tre& ittas ' * 
subsidiary fo the paintings. He is particularly 
illuminating on technical procedures - the 
landscape effects possible with drypoint, for 
example - and' his choice of etchings to illus- 
trate refreshingly .'original : 'the. sketchy , even 
clumsy .“Swimmers’’- of 1651 and “Christ 
Appearing to the Apostles” of 1656 are unex- 
pected and very revealing illustrations..- ; 

Rembrandt’s, life -has been susceptible to ' . 
romantic myth*friaking and the bulky shadow 
of Charles Laughton still hangs over him ; For 


the most part White is brisk and restrained: 
when discussing the portraits, there is merci- 
fully little about Rembrandt's uncanny ability 
to plumb the depths of the human psyche and 
much of more tangible matters -glazes, brush- 
strokes and impasto. Occasionally, however, 
he cannot resist temptation. The interpretation 
of the 1639 etching of '‘Death Appearing to a 
Young Couple” (a thoroughly clichSd late 
medieval subject) as a personal allegory which 
foreshadows Saskia's early death three years 
later is a distinctly romantic flourish. Rem- 
brandt had a highly developed sense of his own 
gifts - he was, after all, the only Dutch artist 
deliberately to emulate the great Renaissance 
painters by signing his work simply with his 
Christian name - but, even so. White's notion 
of an artist who “followed his own vision un- 
heedingly" is anachronistic in a seventeenth- 
century context. 

From a book of this scope and size by an 
author who knows his subject so well, the 


reader will always be left wanting more. 1 
would have liked a fuller discussion of Rem- 
brandt’s contemporaries and more on his bib- 
lical paintings and prints, in particular on the 
reasons for the choices of often obscure sub- 
jects and themes. There can be no doubt that 
Rembrandt was in complete sympathy with the 
contemporary hierarchy of subject-matter and 
that he always considered himself a history 
painter who made portraits to pay the bills and 
drew landscape for private pleasure and re- 
laxation. More consideration of the history 
paintings would have made this sense of priori- 
ties clearer. It is a tribute to the quality of 
White's book that the reader will want to go 
further, and there is a carefully selected bib- 
liography at the back. The black-and-white 
plates are on the whote good, the colour is 
more variable; “The Conspiracy of Julius Civi- 
lis" is excellent, but Aristotle contemplates the 
bust of Homer in Stygian, untruthful and pre- 
cleaned gloom. 









Jean- Baptiste Grease's red chalk on paper drawing, “Head of a Chlld“, Is one of the works of art from the estate 
of Florence Ji Gould which will be offered for sale by Sotheby's New York on April 25. 
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SASHAM,NEWRfAN(EdIi6r> 

Bonnard 

L 288p£, with 343 illustrations, 67 m colour^ 
Thames ahd^ufr6n>,£25,.V ‘ \ ■ ' /■' 1 . •: 

■ V'."-” , v : ;'.Y j/'.: 

'•■• iBorinard is the handsome > catalogue: of : the 
recent exhibition at the Phillips’ Collection, 

•: Wa$tamgtort,nrid the Dallas Museum of Ah; it 
is a translation and revision of the catalogue df 
- the show which attracted; such crowds to the 
Pompidou Centre lit Paris fo 1983; The book?s 
: tide is misleading;- the exhibition was quite 
v rightly palled ■ Bonnard: WieKLate Paintings. 
‘Such hardback ^versions of -catalogues of-tem-' 
porary. exhibitions play an ever, larger part in 
the art book tradej but they are a mixed bles- 
sing - Certainly (he long print runs of the initial 
paperback version often allow far more colour 
plates than in straightforward books; and ex- 
hibitions .sometimes lure otherwise bashful 
scholars into print. But catalogues are ham- 
pered by the haste of- their production and by 
-the gaps which occur in the exhibition itself 
when key pictures are .unavailable for . loan. 
Moreover the , politics, of such collaborative 
' ivenforcsjoften.resqlt in.cfltaipguei’ being wit-. . 


ten by a curiously assorted group of authors; 
the variety of their viewpoints may be enlight- 
ening, but at times it is direoncertlng. 

The ingredients of Bonnard are very diverse: 
documentation/ art-historical assessment, cri- 
. $teal evocation, eaph of them valuable in itp 
. • own why. A derated chronology : by’ Antoine 
Teffasse^and particularly the publication of 
pages from Bonnard’s diary, present Important 
new rtateriak {X3mplemeriteaby,anfnteresting 
■ Sequence of photographs by- the artist (which 
. . turn out tp. have played little part in his procesr 
■. v s$s of paihting) . The art history : conies frofn the 
; ■ American, contributors^ Both Sashai HeSVr 
manv- the editpr pf the hook,. > 

; Nash foewayiafd at times by ihefiq4e$t for' 
i ‘’sources? i but ; Newman’s contributions/.- in: 
particular, seek to. plaee;Bonnarti's visual in- 
spirations in their- context;' her riqhesf material 1 
is in; some of her 'oath logue entries/ but her. 
rather terse essay (omitted from' the Prench ! 
version of the catalogue) is important in ;iri j; 
insistence on placing Bonnard’s art of 1900420 
withlp contemporary currents b£ Neo-classic- 
ism. These Issues will [ repay fuller exploration, 
Jean Clair’s essay “The adventures of theoptjc 
nerve” (a phrase of Bonnard's own) focuses on . 
the space and Colour of Bonnard's lafo work ^ «■ 
suggestively analysing his rejection of foyeal fo 
. favour of peripheral,. c^.panoramku vyjsionl^U 


does not begin, though, to make a historical 
assessment of Bonnard’s own knowledge' of 
perceptual theory, and too often the discussion 
of Bonnard is used as a weapon in the author’s 
own critical polemics about more recent art. 

. Not surprisingly, what results is a thought- 
. provoking pot-pourri, rather than a, clear-cut 
; reappraisal of Bonnard's art. One crucial issue 
. lies behind it, but only occasionally emerges; 

. how should one analyse the view of nature that 
. Bonnard presents in his later paintings? Ter- 
- -rasae -invokes Bonnard the “natural painter” 

. Hvho “knowSihow much one must avoid intro- 
ducing culture, into i work”; whereas Newman-! 
pin-pqfot^; the. different “oilfor&r! ingredients; 

. - which Bonnafo incorporated in his northern ; 

and southern ; lahdsrapeg. The latter- position 
; ..tellinsfar :n^tehbout Bonnard’s artnsahis- f 
> torlcal phenomel&oa atiri- as an aesthetic ,cori-V 
: structicm, by. treating his Visions ' bf nature 
,fo$Cthei- wifo! biswlthdrawal from fos beloved 
, Fari^i, as responses, to, l and intervention* in, 

, Parisian culfore. ft- Was*. iri,th« metropolis that ; 
. . the, paintings Wefe ex^ibited and ^ohsufoed, 
and in r«bq)jifo r to' tbeir :sup- : 


Margarita Russell 

SCOTT A. SULLIVAN — . 

The Dutch Gameplece 
216pp. Boydelland Brewer. £45. 
0851154107 

The Dutch gnmepiece has hitherto been fa. 
cussed only in the wider context of Dutch aft 
life painting. The author of this handsoaxb 
produced and well-illustrated book argued 
vincingly that the subject is distinctive enomi 
to warrant a study in its own right. It evolved 
from the kitchen and market scenes of fa 
sixteenth century, and game and dead bird, 
were frequently included in early seventeen^ 
century Dutch breakfast pieces. Only around 
the mid-century did the genre assume u 
identity of Us own, and its character changed 
from the simple still life with few accessories w 
the lavish hunting trophy piece. This cbajip 
echoes the increasing prosperity apdrspari 
aspirations of the Dutch middle classes who 
eagerly patronized the new, more elaborate, 
type of painting. Scott A. Sullivan demon 
trates that paintings of hunting subjects send 
as a status symbol and a substitute for the l m 
itself, which was reserved to the nobility. 

Painters of the new trophy piece looked to 
the Flemish masters of this genre for ttyfofr 
inspiration. The Baroque exuberance of Fibs 
S nyders, Jan Fyt and others, incMoj 
Rubens, gave a new direction to the Dud 
gamepiece and it is helpful to find a discusska 
of their works included in the book. Orem 
monumentality and increasing stylistic soot* 
tlcation, coupled with the classical trends if 
Dutch art in the later part of the seventeen ; 
century, marked the mature style of the Dutd 
gamepiece, culminating in the masterpiece^ 
Willem van Aelst, Melchior d!Hon(kwta 
and Jan Weenix. The late gnmepiece is If 
quently set in a park landscape, enhanced rift 
classical architecture and sculpture, evottf 
the “grand manner” of Van Dyck’s d 
Rubens’s portraiture. 

The strength of the book lies In the autfwi 
sensitivity toward the changing conditions^ 
attitudes of Dutch society that provided a 
impetus for a new independent genre of put 
ing. Attention is drawn to parallel 
ments in literature, such as the “counlryM 
poems”, which reflect the desire of .thewMjw 
Dutch to belong to the ranks of the landd 
gentry. Sullivan’s study includes an expose » 
the laws and customs that governed the hi* 
and adds a welcome explanation of the wt- 
tion of various hunting gear and accent 
featured in -gnmepieces. . 

The trompe-Voeil tradition, as well Is® 
symbolic function of game in the vww* » 
life, are discussed In two concluding chap!** 
While pointing out tike memento mods yiW 
Istn of dead animals and birds seen 
tlon with other accepted vanitas symbols ( 
candle, the hourglass, the skull), Su |llV J 
warns against the indiscriminate assunjr 
symbolic meanings where none Is intended, 
decorative gamepiece of the manure Pjtf 
periods has no symbolic implications- ^ 

A dictionary of Dutch seventeenth-^^ 
game painters, complete with bibiiogrtjg 
is added as an appendix and will proyj®)^ 
source of reference. Surprisingly! • ]h J 

SulUvan falU to include Id the Rembfo^: 

- ature the most up-to-date oeuvre 

• the H. GerSon edition of A. Bwdhdi 

■ brandf Paintings (1969, 1971), whlqv . 

• K)taetime8 controversial, is surely-uW^ 


posqdly * natutal^virionswere constructed. As 
a whale |flonnarri ^U{vrifoout;d6u^t help to 
, focus pndredit(Kafo^sfo4iesof the artist, as 


: able (the unrevfsed 1936 edition, of . 

• - quoted instead but is by noW hard lw.. !Ju | 


Ajap-thou^i this is a mattefotpiarffjrj; 
portance amid; a iwealth of. 

•• tion -- Gersonls views regarding ^ 
works discussed, and illustrated 
. been acknowledged at Jeast in fo e >T- 
. notes. 

Sullivan’s study makes us tealize 
i artistic creativity was by no bwmBWJ- • ^ 
■ the end of the “golden age”, - 

. eighteenth century. The hook $0^ jsM& 
> ,ciil'ous scholarship With ' 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
Descriptive Sketches 

Edited by Eric Birdsall and Paul M. Zall 
301pp. S53.45. 

0801415365 

An Evening Walk 

Edited by James Averill 

306pp. $42.35. 

0801414741 

poems, in Two Volumes, and Other Poems, 
1800—1807 

Edited by Jared Curtis 
731pp. $109.45. . . 

08014 1445 8 

Cornell University Press 
The Manuscript of WiUlam Wordsworth’s 
“Poems, 1ft Two Volumes” (1807): A facsimile 
Edited by W.H.Kelliher 
308pp. British Library. £75. 

0712300363 • 


producing in 1794 a new Evening Walk ex- 
panded to nearly twice the original length. 
Thereafter the poems or parts of them 
appeared, with changes on every occasion, in 
each of the nine collected editions up to 1849. 

Descriptive Sketches perhaps recommended 
itself to Joseph Johnson on political grounds. 
The walking tour of 1790 had been undertaken 
with mixed motives: Wordsworth and his com- 
panion, Robert Jones, wanted to see the Alps, 
but they also wanted to see revolutionary 
France and republican Switzerland, and the 
poem laces its picturesque description with 
-some heady political rhetoric, as in its conclud- 
ing appeal: 

Oh give, great God, to Freedom’s waves to tide 
Sublime o’er Conquest. Avarice, and Pride, 

To break, the vales where Death with Famine 


‘ scow’rs, 

And dark Oppression builds her thick-rlbb'd tow’rs. 


Wordsworth disliked publishing his poems. He 
found negotiations with publishers tricky and 
embarrassing, he was apprehensive about the 
reviews (a nervousness fully justified by the 
catcalls that greeted both Lyrical Ballads and 
the 1807 Poems) and he loathed the drudgery 
of fair-copying and correcting. He was also, 
almost obsessively, unable to leave his poems, 
published or unpublished, alone: revision fol- 
lowed revision up to the final (1849) collected 
edition or, in the case of The Prelude , until 
■1850. The result of these hesitations, dislikes 
and attachments is a textual labyrinth in which 
the title of a poem often indicates not a dearly 
defined work but a complex temporal process 
and where, far more than with most poets, the 
. work's perceived shape and texture depends 
very much on the standpoint of the observer. 

. The Cornell Wordsworth’s solution to this 
problem is, quite rightly, no solution, but an 
attempt at putting the reader In a position to 
make sensible choices about where to locate 
the “poems” among the successive versions 
and variants. The Cornell approach, offering 
single or parallel reading texts with facsimiles 
and transcripts of manuscript material, is espe- 
cially valuable witli those works which repre- 
sent crucial stages in Wordswortii’s poetic de- 
velopment. For paradoxically such thorough 
concentration on textual matters forces ua 
“gain and again towards biographical and his- 
torical issues. The most notable outcome of the 
Cornell venture may eventually turn out to be, 
not new views of particular poems, but a new 
conception of the poet’s creative biography. 
^Wordsworth's career as a published poet 
wgan in 1793 with a strange twin-birth, when 
Joseph Johnson, radical publisher of Paine and 
Wollstooecraft, Priestley and Cowper, brought 

simultaneously two topographical poems, 
wscrlptive Sketches: In Verse. Taken During a 
Pedestrian Tour in the Italian, Orison, Swiss, 

■ end Savoyard Alps and An Evening Walk. An 
Epistle; In Verse, Addressed to a Young Lady, 
Pom the Lakes of the North of England. For 

Poet (who figured on both title-pages as 
™-A. of St John’s/ Cambridge”) the volumes 
*ere a declaration of commitment to poetry as 
^ alternative to academic distinctipn. HJs de- 
wion tp leave Cambridge for a Continental 
.IgjHg-tohr In the summer of 1790 had dis- 
wbed hjs family, , who expected him to stay 
: jnd study for the examinations . which would 
. fo an' honours degree, 1 then perhaps a 
^T^kipandthe Church: At the end of 1792, 

: little fo show for the intervening months 

Sr^n much traVei and the il(-fated affair 
Annexe Vallpn, Wordsworth “with great 
' j . > huddled up, those two little 

,.J™Tks and sent, themfoto the .world" because, 
"Lhad; dohe nothing to distinguish 
Hmu l? • University [andj thought these; 

= thingi; ngfe - ^‘8^ 8hew fo at '^ coiiid-do some- 

/ ‘this,; perhaps^ only to Words-- ■ 

• ;hfowelf . The few review were mostly 

■ ■ V'P f riise of “the eye of a diligent. observer, 


, ”^vT r alse of “the eye of a dHigent.obseryer, 
°f finable copyist-of nature’..’ was 
' ^ about “harshness” and 

; But the creative im-: 

: .fof pqems had riot exhausted it J 

-. ^ d l9^°rth soon began thorough re- 
\ ■ alterations 

re Sketches at the end 6f ; 3^93^4. 


However hampered by its own tortuous syn- 
tax, this was inflammatory stuff in the England 
of 1793. 

Though based on the 1790 tour, the poem 
seems to have been written during Words- 
worth’s second visit to France, in the summer 
and autumn of 1792. Much of the work must 
have been done during the worrying period 
between the discovery of Annette's pregnancy 
and the birth of Wordsworth’s daughter in 
December 1792. Something of his mood at the 
time may be evident in the poem’s curious 
insistence on the depressed state of the 
traveller who provides a rudimentary organiz- 
ing viewpoint, from line 15 where he “plods 
o'er hills and vales his road forlorn” to the 
closing lines, where he sleeps to forget “the 
dead load of mortal ills” before resuming his 
journey “sad and slow”. (Subsequent revision 
cheered him up: in 1827 he was renewing his 
course “with lighter heart” bnd finally, in 1836, 
“with a light heart”.) This persistent melan- 
choly seems, in 1793, to undermine the poem’s 
idealized pictures of Alpine peasantry and 
landscape, aSlf the observer were peering in at 
an idyll from which he id excluded. Frill emo- 
tional participation seems to awaken only at 
moments of violence or fear - as when the 
clamour of revolution shatters the silence of 
the Chartreuse, or a chamois-chaser struggles 
up paths “Whose slippery face derides his 
deathful tread", until “To wet the peak's im- 
practicable sides / He opens of his feet the 
sanguine tides” and gains a precarious footing 
on the dust-covered rock, 

The 1793 revisions seem not to have reached 
publishable form: they consist mainly of 
alternative material, sometimes in several ver- 
sions, inserted into a printed copy df the poem 
without corresponding deletions. Clearly, 
however , other materia] , now lost , was drafted 
fqr the poem, and among the most striking 
features of Eric Birdsall's edition is his demon- 
stration that Coleridge’s poem “The Old Man 
of the Alps" is in fact a passage written by 
Wordsworth for insertion into Descriptive 
Sketches. The proof is simple but conclusive. 
We know that Wordsworth Intended to add 
some material he refers to as “the old man and 
his reflexions” of “old man’s story”. The 
“Racedown Notebook” contains a passage of 
revised material for the poem, followed by the 
stubs of fouf i tor n-but' leaves. A series of Initial 
and terminal letters on the stubs corresponds ■ 
to. sequences: Of -initial; and terminal letters in 
“The Old Man of the Alps”, which Coleridge 
published over a pseudonym In ihe Morning 
Post in 1798. Wordsworth is known to have 
allowed Coleridge' to'use several other poems 
in the sairie way and was certainly, as Birdsall 
emphasises, “a willing conspirator", no doubt 
keen to help Coleridge fulfil troublesome 
obligations to the Post without imerflpting his 
work oil the. collaborative Lyrical Ballads. 
(The stubs, disappointingly, are not repro- 
duced r though they ore transcribed.) 

The reading texts, presented are those of t he 
1793 and 1836 editions, the latter chosen be- 
causeit represents the most thorough stylistic 
reworking of the poem,: Wordsworth having 
derided to purjfoltof its youlhful^ “swagger and 
flourish”. It might be argued, though, that rei 
visions for the 1820 collected edition, though 
fewer, were more fundamental. Many crudely 
“Gothic" details disappeared in 1820, includ- 
ing not only the bleeding chamois-chaser but 
his sail, whp, “Passing hia father’s bones m 
future days”,' iiWght t the pqet.speculated, 
“5ftS.at-the reHqujfoof. that dretyilhlglf 


which so oft he prattled when a boy"! But the 
political prophecy of the poem's close was also 
muted, and some of the more rawly realistic 
detail was suppressed: in 1793 an old man, 
whose sons have been forced to leave him in 
search of work, lies "On his wet bed, aban- 
doned and alone”. The passage was cut in 
1820, part of a process which left the poem a 
more accomplished but duller production. 

An Evening Walk, the product of Words- 
worth's student years and his earliest complete 
long poem, is altogether more conven- 
tionally topographical. Presenting a composite 
landscape which shifts and dissolves between 
Rydal, Windermere, Esthwaite and else- 
where, studded with quotations from fashion- 
able descriptive and pastoral poets, it has its 
share of "willowy hedgerows", “emerald 
meads” and “savage prospects”. The sight of 
people at work, however, seems to put Words- 
worth on his mettle, and there is a memorable > 
account of quarrymen who “dim between 
th'aerial cliffs descry’d.J O’erwalk the viewless 
plank from side to side” or “hang and sing" 
from their "airy baskets” against the “pale- 
blue rocks”. There are also interesting antici- 
pations: the episode of the dying beggar- 
woman and her children looks forward to. a 
central preoccupation of Wordsworth’s mature 
poetry, and the account of "visionary warriors" 
seen riding along a hillside is perhaps the earl- 
iest Romantic use of a type of optical illusion 
that becomes important in Coleridge’s “Con- 
stancy to an Ideal Object", De Quincey's 
“Apparition of the Brocken" and Hogg's Con- 
fessions of a Justified Sinner. 

The 1794 revision of the poem never 
appeared, though parts of it were incorporated 
into later reworkings. James Averill offers for 
the first time a full reading text of this version, 
which makes it clear that Wordsworth was re- 
vising under strong but contradictory impulses; 
There is evidence of a desire to humanize the 
poem, but also to mollify public taste by light- 
ening many of its bleaker passages and emph- 
asizing its classical affinities. The new version 


presents a more richly populated landscape 
and one that engages the compassion and iden- 
tification of the poet, as with the impressive 
passage introducing a heat-struck traveller 
who sinks down on the heath, too weak to drive 
away 

The insect host that gather round his face, 

And join their murmurs to the tedious sound 
Of seeds of bursting furze that crackle round. 

in the splendid new conclusion there is a con- 
centration on night-time sounds, both domes- 
tic ("soft issuing from the orchard gurgles nigh / 
The household spout") and ominously indust- 
rial (the “streamlet . . . now constrained with 
toil to rear/ The deep night-hammer that inces- 
sant falls t And shakes the jmouldred] ruin's 
neighbouring walls"). On the other hand, - 
some of the better descriptive detail of 1793 is 
oddly flattened. "When horses in the wall-girt 
intake stood, / Unshaded, eying far below, the 
flood" , for example, becomes “When horses in 
the naked intack stood, I And vainly eyed be- 
low the tempting flood" (“intake" is still the 
normal Cumbrian for an upland field). And a 
vivid account of the Rydal cascade is 
smothered in 1794 with distracting allusions to 
Horace. As some parts of the poem become 
stranger and more forceful others grow pale 
and conventional. 

The working drafts for the 1793 text tend, 
interestingly, to highlight the poem's Virgilian 
links. Many passages of the original fair copy 
are squeezed on to pages containing a trans- 
lation of Virgil's Third Georgic, two lines of 
which find their way into An Evening Walk. 
One reflects that Wordsworth was perhaps the 
last major poet to preserve an allegiance to the 
notion of the Virgilian poetic career. Both of 
the 1793 poems, with their interweaving of 
moral, political and agricultural observations, 
have an affinity with the Georgies, and Words- 
worth may well have seen himself as moving 
through didactic and pastoral modes towards 
an, epic project. Significantly, the 1807 Poems , 
in Two Volumes carries two Virgilian epi- 
graphs: the first, on the title-page, promises 


THE UNITED STATES IN 
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By MICHAEL T. KLAKE 

... the best overall survey and analysis of 
America’s role in the global arms markel. lt : 
(ells a fascinating and important, story and ■ 
.offers constructive ideas for alternative poli- 
cies to curb this world-wide security 
menace.” 

: — RichardJ. Bnrnet, 
Institute for Policy Studies* 
• ' . ■. Washington, D.C. 


PANAMA ODYSSEY 

By WILLIAM J. JORDEN 

“This magnificent diplomatic memoir-history 
by the American ambassador to Panama . . . 
should be required reading for every diplo- 
mat or student of diplomacy, It is candid, 
exciting and subtle in Its treatment of per- 
sonoilttesy politics and the tnngled facts of 
a Complicated Sfoiy. A classic." 

1 — Foreign A/Jh/ra 
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. -[-Political Science Quarterly 
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major work at a future time; the second, pre- 
fixed to the “Immortality" Ode, draws on the 
"Messianic” Fourth Eclogue to announce "a 
more ambitious song”. The pressure of the 
Virgiiian parallel, and a resulting preoccupa- 
tion with the impracticable Recluse, may help 
to explain the anxious vulnerability underlying 
so many of the 1807 Poems. 

The 1807 volumes comprise the quintessen- 
tial lyrics of the mature Wordsworth: the 
“Duty" and “Immortality" Odes, “Resolution 
and Independence", "The Solitary Reaper", “I 
wandered lonely as a cloud" and others, many 
of them so well known as to be perhaps more 
often taken for granted than read. Jared Curtis 
performs one useful service simply by present- 
ing them in their original sequence: Words- 
worth distributed them into the unhelpful cate- 
gories of the 1815 collected edition and no 
modem editor has restored their pattern. Read 
consecutively they can be clearly seen as the 
outcome of a prolonged crisis in Wordsworth's 
creativity, a deeply disturbing reorientation 
which began as early as 1802 and was con- 
firmed and concluded by the shock of John 
Wordsworth's death in 1805. The doubt and 


sense of loss in the “Immortality" Ode, the 
fatigued rejection of “uncharter’d freedom" in 
the "Ode to Duty", the apprehensions of “de- 
spondency and madness” in “Resolution and 
Independence", illuminate powerfully the 
"Peele Castle" stanzas, where Wordsworth, 
under the shadow of his brother's death by 
drowning, commends the painter’s revelation 
of destructive honor in a sea which had 
formerly appeared to him “the gentlest of all 
gentle Things". 

The textual history of the volumes is ex- 
tremely complex, evolving through a series of 
manuscript collections to a substantial manu- 
script sent piecemeal to the publisher, Long- 
man. In the course of typesetting, a decision 
was made to expand the collection from one to 
two volumes; changes for this' and other 
reasons were made in both manuscript and 
proofs, including the removal and insertion of 
several poems, and some material seems to 
have been sacrificed to the exigencies of print- 
ing. Jared Curtis therefore presents as his read- 
ing text a version of the Poems which he be- 
lieves Wordsworth would have liked to see 


Making do with happiness 


A. K. Thorlby 
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This brilliantly learned book is a formidable 
exercise in ideological alignment. A vast array 
of literary works in ten or more European lan- 
guages (which the author evidently knows), 
and produced in widely differing personal and 

. social circumstances between 1815 and 1848, 
are shown to share a recognizably similar men- 
tality or orientation or . . . it is; in fact, noi 
easy to name exactly what they do share. Virgil 
Nemoianuls argument is subtly dialectical: 
what they share is something which is not in 
them, something which they variously negate 
or transcend. Its absence or denial, however, 
explains what is in them. It would scarcely be 
possible to explain in any other way how so 
many diverse characteristics of three decades 
of writing belong together in a unified literary, 
period. The diversity of early nineteenth- 
century literature, wliich was no Longer clearly 
Romantic, and not yet clearly anything else, 
such as realist or Victorian, has been the de- 

* spalr of cultural theorists. Professor Nemoianu 
has solved the problem by treating this lack of 
unifying character or vision as itself a disting- 
uishing characteristic or the sign of one: name- 
ly, a move away from Romanticism. Since It Is 
possible to move away from a central point in 
any direction, apparently opposite moves and 
reactions may after ail be said to share a com- 

- mon tendency. No wonder Nemoianu likes "to 
■ think of the book as wheel-shaped. The first 
chapter. Is the hub, and the subsequent chap- 
ters ard’ the spokes," ... 

Thq concept of febi^antlcMm.is thus central . 
to -thls bpok. As tp. wbat Romanticism; Js, 

. . . ;Nen>olanti finds “ more agreement aripngst the 
. best critics than one. would expect"; Hecollates 

: quotations from M. H. Abrams, Albert Bd- 

- guln, Harold Bloom' arid Others to establish 
that Vthe' romantic paradigm is wholeness re- 

• captured . -. . unity between. poetry and Natur- 
aflschauung /, . unification ; of subject and 
object 4 ’: There is no room - arid in view of 
Nemoianu’s intention merely to. back off from 
this concept, also no deed -to repeaf the finer 
dlscriminationswhich' enabled these scholars 
of Romanticism to: preserve Individual dif- 
ferences within a larger similarity. • B|ake, 
Wordsworth, Schell ing, Coleridge, HOlderlin, 
Novalis appear here as a group of central 
“high” Romantics, united (in their prime) by a 
common intensity arid commitment to “holis- 
tic” ideals. Nemoianu then argues that the 
“pure paradigm was unattainable”, “the model 
was imperfect", so it “was soon lowered into 

- the realm of the possible”, in a "long period of 
disappointment and domestication”; This is 

./the 'period of "tamed 11 . Romanticism, which-; 


came to be known in Germany as "Bieder- 
meier", a term having slightly contemptuous, 
patronizing overtones, which* Nemoianu in- 
tends to show may be fittingly applied to most 
European literature of the time. It was, after 
all, a time of political reaction, when the im- 
perfect revolutionary model of 1789, also with 
unattainable ideals, had ended in the defeat of 
Napoleon. What else could the human spirit 
reasonably be expected to feel but melancholy 
disappointment? What else could it hope for 
but some quiet, domestic, Biedermeier happi- 
ness? Until 1848, anyway. 

When applied, Nemoianu’s ideological 
scheme does not so much discover new fea- 
tures in the, literature of 1815-48, as give a 
different stress, a different politico-spiritual 
significance, to generally recognized qualities. 
He- has read a lot of critics and pulled out of 
their work evidence which, in his hands, can 
sound fairly incriminating. What more harm- 
less, one might think, than the idyllic tone - 
placed here in the already ominous category of 
"idyllism" - which is a frequent mark of 
Biedermeier style7 Remember that it 1 b, like . 
other styles of the period, only another kind of 
retreat from the absolute. “They all relate to 
that missing or receding centre.” “The task 
assigned to idyllism . . . was to act as a credi- 
ble level of substitution for the recaptured 
perfection of high romanticism.” Even Jane 
Austen “resorted to the Idyllic model and 
superimposed it on romantic aspirations”. No 
mere substitution for loss in her case either,, 
more like, active suppression. "The romantic 
excess of Jacobin adumbrations of the outside 
.world are neutralized in the novel [Mansfield 
Park] by change, reduction, and assimilation.” 
This “process of ideological reduction can be 
observed in all her novels”. Read Jane Austen 
in the light of Biedermeier strategies for living 
comfortably in post-1815 society and be 
warned. As effectively as any policy of Metier- 
nich, “her purposes were fully achieved; 
absorbing : feminism , Into the family, toning . 
down the upsurge of yislonarfoess, transform- . 
' : ing wealth into maimers, neutralizing political 
.revolt'-. \ . ■- 

■ From time to . time Nemoianu disclaims 
ideological intention. “ f believe that any broad 
and serious investigation will strive toward, a 
sociocultural approach that is stripped as far as 
possible pf ideological biases.” He perhaps re- 
; gards his own apro&ch as free of Ideblo^cal 
bias simply because he believes it tp belt he true 
. . one -4 “a framework within which the irritjis of 
. other scholars can- coexist” . Hb ultimate cri- 
terion of understanding is revealed -in such a 
■ sentence as this: “The whole of the period 
■ 1815-1848 can be correctly and fully uhderi- 
stood. only if French literature Is placed in the 
wider: and illuminating context of European 
literature.” At thisrate, qo -writer or work of 
literature will be at all correctly- understood 
except by an unusually learned scholar. Only 
he can resolve the “dilemma” posed by particu-: 
lar distinctions of style, vision, value and so 
forth, :by.6eeii)gihero tts signs in^h&codepf 


“under ideal conditions", reinstating material 
deleted under pressure but omitting poems 
willingly cancelled. This is followed by photo- 
graphs and transcripts of manuscript work on 
seventeen poems, and by texts and some 
manuscripts of all the other short poems writ- 
ten between 1800 and 1807. 

We thus have a monumental and coherent 
compilation of material relating to the most 
important phase of Wordsworth's poetic out- 
put, and the timely appearance of \V. H. Kel- 
liher’s facsimile of the manuscript must make 
the printer’s copy for the 1807 volumes one of 
the most minutely studied literary manuscripts 
of its century. While Curtis is concerned with 
the creative evolution of the poems, Kelliher's 
purpose is to make something as near as possi- 
ble to the original manuscript available, and to 
deduce the process by which this “oddly- 
assorted" bundle of material was assembled 
and turned into the published book. It is cer- 
tainly a rich (or infuriating) compilation. It 
contains at least fifteen kinds of paper and 
writing in five important hands (those of Wil- 
liam, Dorothy and Mary Wordsworth, Sara 


cultural history. Nemoianu reads them as “part 
of a larger existential and cultural unity” by 
reference to what he calls “human models”. 
Whether this unity is actually constituted by 
these models (or by what) is not clear. They are 

key factors in the self-definition of human groups, 
such as generations and societies, or of historical 
epochs . . . they embody values and attitudes 
They serve as standards for the social aspirations of 
large or decisive segments of society and in turn 
shape not only the cultural manifestations (painting, 
music, religiosity) of a social group but, I would 
contend, other characteristics as well (manners, 
politics, mentalities, economic bchayiour). 

It is obvious that these human models should 
not be thought of as artistic ones; they are in no 
way specific to literature. They provide “points 
of connection with the liistorical environ- 
ment”, but no criterion of literary value. 
Nemoianu therefore disclaims any pretension 
to value judgment in pursuing a correct under- 
standing of the period. 

The consequences of his reliance on cultural 
history to explain literature is that all writers 
must be seen to be part of it. Their varied 
productions, the good and the bad, become 
examples of the same “dilemma”: how do they 
relate to the period as a whole? Nemoianu 
treats the problem of relating their writing to 
the central ideals of Romanticism as a (ask 
confronting not just the historian but the wri- 
ters themselves. In this relationship lies the 
significance of all their different manners of 
writing: of Byron’s episodic style (In place of 
wholeness), of Keats’s classicism and sketchy, 
“never fully palpable” visions of paradise, of 
Lamb’s mixilaturizing and De Qulncey's 
trivializing, of Hazlitt’s liberal, common-sense 
criticism and Peacock’s satire of idealists. Con- 
sider then the Waverley Novels, Rural Rides , 
Evangelicalism and Utilitarianism .... All in 
all they suggest a mood of; “compromise in 
social and Ideological matters. . .a searching 
for practical happiness.” In the end. however, 
the reason for beUeying in an English Bleder- 
- merer does not lie in this' rather impressionistic ' 
. evidence; It is quite simply ; 

'■ dlfficulrto write on. the history of English literature 
In the first half of the nineteenth century without 
postulating an English: Biedermeier, because other- 
wise toa qfyrty writenremain unaccounted for, 

Unfortunately,: it isafdrfnbf accounting which 
reduces the, interest of these writers tq,a edm- 
. mon factor'; their -particular achievements are 
! elirtinated rather thaii illiinlmated 

Just how little the truth of r Nemoianu’s 
period paradigms depends: bn conventional 
literary , values : romes Rht/m his chapter oh 
; /FrenchRoraaptf^ paradigm 

seetqs to be absent inFrance : prib r t° 18 15 , with 
the result that it ha^ been'' foisted oh relative 
latecomei^like^marime/Hugband.yigny, 
-whorn Neftoforifotfontoslfofod be jead' father 
as .cannot ■ 

; account-for.Blc^ei^eje^&ttltudes Cxtepf as a 

fornr of - dialectical- bjajjfori&jn -id 'Romantic 
ones.heneedstd 


squares of paper, the latter a result of t 
reordering that took place when Words&Z 
decided to adopt a two-volume struZ 
necessitating the separation of several pZ, 
copied on a single sheet, which had toheem 
apart and repositioned. Several leaves an 
carried over from an earlier fair-copy rtf 
Kellihcr deduces the sequence of traS^ 
and the process of printing, makingitpossibk 
by bringing together his edition andCurtg's id 
follow in some detail the collection’s evolution 
from the manuscript volume prepared forCoi- 
cridgc to take to Malta in 1804 to the publish 
product of 1807. 

Both Jared Curtis and W. H. Kelliber (k- 
serve congratulations on having earned 
through with accuracy and helpful con&iden- 
tion for the reader their enormously compki 
and painstaking tasks. Their work should on 
lead to a renewed appreciation of the 18Cf? 
Poems as an integrated poetic achievemeot.a 
expression of creative powers reaching faifi 
ment in the very act of apprehending theiron 
imminent decline. 


high romantic writing” somewhere in Fraut, 
and turns to texts which have no generd 
recognized literary status. “The French litenq 
equivalent of Blake and Hdlderlin, is rq» 
sented by such authors as Saint-just, B4 
lanche, Saint-Martin, and many other mu 
figures.” The brief analysis of a passage free . 
Saint-Just is not very convincing. Is this rads 
windy rhetoric, enumerating all the aspectsd 
the nation's life over which the Correal is* 
exercise total control, to be regarded i : 
Romantic simply because “the sentence * 
quence shows the tight connection of e#chc4 
ject enumerated to the overall vision”? An 
way of connecting diverse aspects of ft 
enumeration under a single authoritative bat : 
sounds more arbitrary, even totalitarian, da 
Romantic. Nemoianu’s enthusiasm for lbe“ir 
flexible” authority of the tribunes over Ike® 
tion’s morals also seems to have little tqdotfj 
any Romanticism Blake or Hfllderlin in# 
represent. His argument is only possible if tk 
literary value and litornl meaning of the w 
are disregarded. Surely only such dtsregri 
would allow anyone to think that ‘‘W*® 
worth's high romantic pnradigm is trawl ^ 
in Sade's writing”. Here structuralist criM-S 
has apparently encouraged Nemoianu to 
lleve that Sade’s nastinesses have some fits’ 
lute spiritual significance. 

How necessary, one wonders, are Ik* 
questionable alignments, in order to 
stand the writing of the post-1815 Romao^ 
France? Nemoianu develops his case 
period of high French Romanticism faring 
pointing towards a mass of texts by "tyj 


tics, crank visionaries, and political raO‘ B rj 
all proclaiming some form of regeneration 
integration. And were not melodrflfl fl _ 
boulevard theatre also “weakly aesmw* 
pression8 of the same unmediated nw 
intensity and integrality”? Certainly, j, • 
one way of reading them, though noton® 
is likely to' produce much sense of red “ 

• Ity to ^intensity and integrality* 1 
Blake. And above all, not ohd that Is 
order to understand (say) Laraartin e **g 
consolations or Vigny Vreliance on aw^j 
and will, which are cited here as 

Why does Nemoianu assume \tbat W* ^ 
than Romantic ideology ha?, to be 
retreat, compromise, retrenchment? jj 

become the victim of an illusion * 

the material by thill method'of jtudying' . j 
: . has decided , for ideological reatens^i 11 * ^ 
to -ask tire same question of hundrem ^ . 

• thors in the historically defined p<no“ j 

• 48. How far did they depart ^ 

the revolutionary Romantic era? The q 
isolates certain features of'^efr vvo ^ ^ 
.places them on a common scale. K 
jump from there to the cohdusion-tn^ ^ 
reading along this scale determine? ^ 
meaning and character- of their wor > 
thp period, as a whole. The case tot 
pean Biedetmeier” jests asmddj 

'Nemoianu’s ideological ^ 

-*! s. ■ w-ir.' '■ . ■- ’ 
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Multiple allegiances 


Ann e Stevenson 

keki n. daruwalla 

The Keeper of the Dead 

64pp. Oxford University Press. £2.50. 

0195614267 

NISSIM EZEKIEL 

Latter-Day Psalms 

63pp. Oxford University Press. £2.50. 
0195614275 

ARVIND KRISHNA MEHROTRA 
Middle Earth 

54 pp. Oxford University Press. £3.25. . 
0195616049 

For some years Oxford University Press in 
Delhi has been publishing poems in English by 
Indian poets in their Three Crowns series, an 
imprint best known, perhaps, for its assoda- 
lioti with the African plays of Wole Soyinka 
and Athol Fugard. In India, as in parts of 
Africa, English is still a language in which 
some educated people write - as naturally 
say, as educated Englishmen in fifteenth-cen- 
tury Europe would have written in Latin. Cer- 
tainly the language in all three of these Oxford 
productions seems at home with itself, 
although numerous typographical errors 
betray a non-English editor. What the English 
language represents in India, however, seems 
often to determine the angle of the poets’ 
vision - an angle which to my ear and eye is not 
really “Anglo”. 

Keki N. Daruwalla, bom in 1937, puts his 
finger accurately on an underlying cultural un- 
ease in a poem called “The Mistress”, in which 
he plays with an idea of his muse as the beloved 
blit recalcitrant language with whom he has “to 
wrestle” in bed. 

In the streets she is known. 

They hiss when she passes . . . 

She will not stick to vindaloo, but talks 
of touts, pies, porafrcts grilled. 

She speaks of contreau [s/c] and not cashew 
arrack which her father once distilled ... 

No, she is not Anglo-Indian .- . . 

She is not Goan, not Syrian Christian. 

She is Indian English, the language that I use. 

The difference between being Anglo-Indian 
and speaking Indian English isblg enough to 
dominate Daruwalla's entire book. Dual or 
triple allegiances, to race, upbringing or educa- 
tion, determine the unsettled nature of an out- 
look which, in every case, militates against the 
forniation oT an Anglo-Indian “school”.’ In 
India it looks as if it's very much each to his or 
her own thing, and these books have little in 
common' except compassion for the Indian 
poor and a good deal of frank, uninhibited sex. 

Daruwalla's The Keeper of the Dead Is the 
ra ost romantic, the most historically aware 


Lachlan Mackinnon 

WILUAMSCAMMELL (Editor) 

Between Comets: For Norman Nicholson at 70 
ropp. Taxus Press, 30 Logan Street, 
LangleyPark, Durham DH79YN. £5. 
'0850.190119 • ' 

'Thirty-reight poems, two essays and a bibllogra- 
P'V.ofthe poet’s work make up this Festschrift. 
Al;the heg(nning we find George Macfcay 
Ptetyn wdnderirtghow 'To bring greetings te a 
Poet.one has never met?’, a jpurpey made “tn 
^ takes. to chant a ballad, / For poet 
;Lves qbxt dooriqpoel/ In the good Village df 

• •' Gavin JE.wajt salutes Nicholson for 
.^ting "for lis alLarid npt any jnan’s clicjue”,. 
‘ ST 9 rifJhe.pQems are addressed t° Nichoi- 

• wy arovnot, dt the- former, ^eamus 
i ‘‘A « .^® d brings,, together 

_inosfcaje, Cuchulem and “pur, saint-crossed, 

• sppiise-cursed /^swan-road arid 
- ^ - e a dump for; waste".. Of 

praig RMne’s ^Redmond's Hare” 

' ^ * n Jpiwddingly -Vith 

1 but irt Its iast lines^ 
rejsspd, ./ stiff as g chi|d‘ in; a 
- -he, end otf he day’! , ^id" Is 
ay that is unusual in this poet's 
'>fS*‘A ; Tehi‘ , i^the;bird 
ipg iq thewmd th oiled 
[^cfcp^iUates betere$p.-|be 


and, in an almost endearing way, the most 
flawed technically of the Three Crowns 
volumes. A mixture of powerful feelings and 
colloquial yet overblown language leads to 
lines like these: 

I will hover like a black prophecy 
weaving its moth-soft cocoon of death 
or 

Truth was last sighted in a credibility gap, 
slouching ahead in his Og-overalls. 

He hasn't emerged since. We do not know 
if a mad hyena has got him by the balls. 

There is awkwardness and overwriting in 
Daruwalla’s poems, but these faults are tem- 
pered by tenderness and a kind of wry, ghastly 
humour. In "Pestilence in Nineteenth-Century 
Calcutta” a white sahib is shocked when 
“Black fellow die, much” of cholera, but 
shocked more by the bill he receives for the 
funeral: “Five rupees for roasted Sardar”. In 
Daruwalla’s poetry, the Indian past associates 
uncomfortably with the Indian present, reveal- 
ing a fascinating state of affairs between gaps in 
the culture. There is much to be said for poetry 
that tells us things. Daruwalla’s Indian English 
tells us, perhaps, more than he means to about 
the concisions of a sensitive Indian mind. 

The Indian English in which Nissim Ezekiel 
was educated had roots in his Jewish back- 
ground. He was born in Bombay in 1924 - 
which gives him seniority among these poets - 
and he is Professor of English there today. 
Latter-Day Psalms is his seventh collection of 
poems. Ezekiel’s range takes in both Indian 
and Jewish subjects, and he allows himself to 
be merry at the expense of both. His “Very 
Indian Poems in Indian English” are cruel but 
funny. 

Other d8y I’m reading in newspaper 
(Every day I'm reading Times of India 
To improve my English language) 

How one goonda fellow 
Throw stone at Indirabehn. 

Must be student unrest fellow, I am thinking .... 
Are you going? 

But you will visit again 
Anytime, any day, 

I am not believing in ceremony. 

Always ! am enjoying your company. 

A “Jewish Wedding in Bombay” is similarly 
food for fun. .. . , j . 

We lay on a floor-mattress in the kitchen pf my wife’s 
family apartment and though It was past midnight, 

she 

kept saying let’s do It darling let’s do it darling 
so we did it. 

But parody and comedy are minor strings in 
what is perhaps an overstrung talent. Ezekiel’s 
range and versatility are admirable, inhibited 
occasionally by frantic intellectual izirig. He 
agrees with Daruwalla that “It’s the language 
really / separates, whatever else / is shared." 


("A blood-tipped harpoon /^Hollow-ground in 
‘ the roller-dazzle") sides of his voice. Among 
the other contributors, are Charles Causley, 
Alistair Elliot, Michael Longley, Norman 
MacCaig, Peter Redgrove, Anne Ridler, Jon 
. SUkin, R. S. Thomas and Charles Tomlinson: 
this collection is a miniature anthology of con- 
v temporary verse afrid -does its subject jiroutL' . 
■ Nicholson’s lon&y provincial integrity ispxem- 
plary, and if some ofthS. Strongest Voiced are 
metropolitan, the prevailing note. Is Roy;Ful- 
' ler’s: “A envy thee,' the khows::/ It mak’s foe 
sad / A left mi own town and folk / When 
nobbut a lad” and its concomitant, delighted 
. “Some record. Norm!" . 


So, despite the cleverness and wit, a desolation 
pervades these poems. Professor Ezekiel is 
teaching, but whom? Not the English, not the 
Jews, not, apparently, the Indians, either. 

Latter-Day Psalms include poems from Eze- 
kiel’s previous collections and provides a good 
introduction to his work. Fourteen detached, 
sensual, impersonal, erotic poems ("Nudes 
1978") are more successful in their paradoxical 
elegance than the nine re-writings of the Bibl- 
ical Psalms that Ezekiel chose for his title piece. 

Born in Lahore in 1947, Arvind Krishna 
Mehrotra is the youngest and most technically 
accomplished of these Indian English poets. 
Where Daruwalla looks back to India's his- 
tory, and Ezekiel to his entangled Jewish roots, 
Mehrotra finds a steadying foot in contempor- 
ary Surrealism. A few of the poems of Middle 
Earth seem to be little more than collections of 
arresting images, but for The most part, the 
imagery is conveyed in such compact, forceful 
language that the poems all but stand up and 
hit you. 

Mehrotra dates one of his poems “ Yaddo, 
1972 ", and it seems evident that poets like 
Robert Creeley and Charles Simic have influ- 
enced his style. But there is more than style 
here, there is genuine talent. If a too clever 
debonair whimsy is a danger for Mehrotra, it’s 
a danger he circumvents by having so much to 
write about. 

I recognize my father's wooden skin. 

The sun in the west lights up his bald bones, 

I see his face and then his broken pair of shoes. 

His voice comes through, an empty sleeve. 

Birds merge into the blue like thin strokes. 

Each man is an unfinished fiction 
And I'm the last survivor of what was a family . . . . 
Middle Earth is an impressive, moving and 
reassuring book of poems. It suggests that a 
younger generation of Indian poets is growing 
up for whom English is a subtle and right 
medium of expression. India is a presence in 
Mehrotra’s poems, but not a demon or aveng- 
ing prophet. It’s as if Mehrotra has found the 
exact language for some necessary if painful 
expiation. 


The March issue of Uries Revietv includes an 
article by Ray Burnett on the background to 
SorleyMnbLfean’s long poem, Hp/foig. Burnett 
foU6w8 the documentary .evidence for certain 
’ events which-took place during the nineteentH- 
cenmry Cvictions and emigrations on the island 
- 6f Raasay - Which provides the setting for .Mac; 

. Leahfc poem - pnd sho,ws what they contribute 
, to the work; “particularly, with regard : to the 
ellipse of the oty social orrfcr and tfiq destruc- 
tion of that humapised. Gaelic landscape. of 

which Haltatg 1* .bfoh'apefobodiment find a; 
. symbol”., fails issue continubs:L^er^policy of 
pu&HsWhgpoents in groups by k fovy authorsi it 
includes aseries by Di]ysRQS*Snu eigh (poems . 
;■ in Scots by Rqyfppnd v gf^ e ' 

• . gast ^3.60 froni ^k^ e ^; RQac *‘ LOa ahead. 

r Mid!otltiari $H2Q 9S Vi -^ 


Certainties 


Tim Dooley 

DENNIS KEENE 

Universe and other poems 

104pp. Manchester: Carcanct. £4.95. 

085635 5(162 

Dennis Keene's new book includes a selection 
of short pieces, some of which are reprinted 
from his 1980 volume Surviving, together with 
"Universe" - an ambitious poem, fifty-six 
pages long, which combines scientific material 
with autobiography and metaphysical specula- 
tion. Keene's intelligent but rather artless 
manner is effective in philosophical poems of 
medium length, like "The Way There" - in 
which Samuel Palmer and Fuji Yama are 
equally witnesses to a frustrated yet optimistic 
search for visionary light - or in personal re- 
flections like “Burdens". In the title poem, 
however, Keene seems to have overreached 
the limits, of his intermittently interesting 
talent. 

“Universe” consists of four books each sub- 
divided into ten sections: three didactic pas- 
sages in blank verse, three prose poems, three 
poems using traditional forms and a concluding 
poein in unrhymed couplets. The Autobio- 
graphical prose is generally inert and the 
metaphysical passages mingle vague mysticism 
and uncalled-for certainty in a rather worrying 
way. The poem is full of received phrases and 
ideas; it is not encouraging to find that “the 
shore t The waves and the sea birds" that 
Keene uses as images of transcendence in the 
lost sections of the poem are “Images from last 
night’s T.V. commercials". The blank verse 
passages - which present paradoxes of scien- 
tific thought in an austere but rhythmic- 
ally satisfying manner - are the most effective 
sections of the work. In these we are con- 
fronted with a genuine poetry of science - not 
an individual's search for some frisson of won- 
der, but examples of what may be won back 
from the unknown by the disciplined applica- 
tion of intelligence and imagination. 
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Shakespeare's Sonnets: a rediscovery 


Fantastically serious 
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Gary Taylor 

Alone among Shakespeare's works, rhe son- 
nets were not intended for immediate publica- 
tion or public performance, but for private 
circulation. In 1598. in a passage now famous. 
Francis Meres praised Shakespeare's “sugred 
sonnets among his private friends". Hence, we 
know that some sonnets circulated in manu- 
script at least eleven years before the first edi- 
tion of Shake-speares Sonnets was published in 
1609. No autograph manuscripts have yet been 
found, but a number of scribal copies do sur- 
vive. These copies not only give the lie to the 
notion, surprisingly prevalent among textual 
scholars (if *to one else) that Shakespeare 
never revised his work: they also produce a text 
of the sonnet very different from that familiar 
to Shakespeare's readers for almost 400 years. 

Eleven such manuscripts, dating from the 
1620s and 1630s. all share a text of Sonnet 2 
significantly different from that printed in 
1609. In the 1609 text the sonnet contains 116 
words; in the manuscript version 31 are variant 
(27 per cent of the poem). Clearly, the manu- 
scripts represent a different textual tradition. 
Transcripts of two manuscripts were published 
in The Athenaeum in 1913 and rare references 
to them can be found scattered in subsequent 
academic memoranda. But despite their ob- 
vious potential importance no one has collated 
all eleven, or investigated the manuscript mis- 
cellanies in which they occur, or examined 
their readings in detail. No edition since 1916 
has offered readers even a list of the manu- 
script readings, let alone an alternative text. 
The manuscripts' claim to authority has not 
been refuted: it has been ignored; 

The manuscript version, printed uppermost 
on this page (a full collation appears at the end 
of the article), visibly differs from the printed 
text: they are fraternal, not identical, twins. 
Are they by the same author? One early manu- 
script signed by Shakespeare would prove 
more about the poem's origin than a horde of 
late copies. But that is no reason to rule out the 
. manuscripts. For all Shakespeare's undoubted 
< work we depend on copies; half (he plays sur- 
vive in one late copy only. Late copies can 
accurately echo early originals; eleven wit- . 
nesses speak louder than one. Moreover, . 

, the manuscripts speak a characteristically 
Shakespearean idiom. For instance, the. manu- 
scripts say “fair Ijv'ry" (line 3) metaphorically 
. meaning ‘ioYefy appearance";' In.Vermi and 
Adonis Shakespeare wrote “beauteous livery" 

:• ' .(line 3 107), with the same meaning. The manu- 
script phrase “worthiest praise" (line 8 ) recurs 
at Titus Afidronictts 5.3,147. Other major 
Tudor and Stuart poets provide parallels for 
•neither reading. Anyone with, a concordance 
will Find similar Shakespearean parallels' for 
.'virtually every manuscript reading - most of 
thim from plays And poems Shakespeare wrote 
ip the ,1590s. Comparable parallels for the 
variants in the printed text come, more often, ■ 
from th? middle and late periods. , ; 

■ Shakespeare's own sources proye that. he is: 

, the source of at! least two manuscript readings. 

■ Sonnets : 1—17 ' et;Ho a model letter from 
- Erasmus’s be . Cdnscrlbehdis Epis tails, trans- 

; lijted in .Thomas Wilson's popular tejetbook 

• The A tier-of, Rhe/onque (4553) as' ‘‘Arl/Epistle ■ 
top^rswade a yqn^ Qeritlematt.tdm^riag®"v; 

• .;pbe- paragraph . especially 'influbheqd;" thi^. 

; . spnnet (my italics): * . - 

1 what mah. can be greeved that he is old.' when he 
. - seeth hlspwne countenance .... to appearcllvriy In - 
• ' his sdnne? you shall have a pretle little boye, running 
lip and downe ybiir hpuse, such a. one as! shall eje- 
. ’’ presse your Ipokc, : and youi; . wives’ lobke . . . by 
whom you shnllseeme/oice neWfydrne. " 

Late scribal error should no t gene rate variants 
.which quote apoem’s unacknowledged source.; 

. And if * ‘pretty’’ (line 10 ) and “new borne" (line : 
U) (^present, genuine * authorial, variants,! 
sq presumptively do ; the. ocher, manuscript'. 
; , reaaih^S'.V ! 

^Shakespeare apparently composed both ver-- 
. '^ipns. Whut difference does jit; make? It makes " 
, Spjme difference to the identification (arid ex- ■ 
islbnce), of Shakespeare's patron. The title! 
^Spes Ajtcra" allude^ to Virgil’s Aeneid, (XIL. 
.:i 6 S),. Where Ascanius is called “magnae spes 
: tdreraRpmae'' (second hope . of great Rome). 


the young man: for if “this pretty child" is like 
Ascanius. then the youth himself, its father, 
must be like Aeneas. 

Elizabethan Englishmen liked to imagine 
that they descended, like the Romans, from 
the Trojans: as a compliment to a young noble- 
man “Spes Altera" would be difficult to sur- 
pass. The flattery would be even more apt if- 
like Aeneas (and the Earl of Southampton) - 
the young man wavered on the threshold of a 
dynasties lly ambitious marriage, or if - like 
Aeneas and the Earl of Southampton - his 


Though critical and biographical crypto- king kear. Like the variants here, those in* 

graphers will no doubt continue to produce plays .do not transform the story: Ihenanon 

fresh reorderings of the sonnets, such fiddling remains intact and the structure stays mud^ 
increasingly seems as unnecessary ns it hits same, in the sonnet not one rhymealiers.lv 


always seemed futile. 

Which text is better? Any reader is qualified 
to opine about the motives and merits of indi- 
vidual variants. Most critics will, I suspect, 
prefer the texture of the revised printed ver- 
sion, which is more densely thematic (though 
some readers may, for that very reason, prefer 
the quieter simplicity of the manuscript text). 


The Manuscript Version 

Spes Altera 

When forty winters shall beseige thy brow 
And trench deepe furrowes in y' lovely feild 
Thy youths faire liurey so accounted now 
Shall bee like rotten weeds of no worth held 
Then beeing askt where all thy bewty lyes 
Where all y e lustre of thy youthfull dayes 
To say within these hollow suncken eyes 
Were an all-eaten truth, & worth lesse prayse 
O how much better were thy bewtyes vse 
If thou couldst say this pretty child of mine 
Saues my account & makes my old excuse 1 
Making his bewty by succession thine 
This werr to bee new borne when thou art old . 
And see thy bloud warme when thou feelst it cold. 


The Printed Version 


When fortie Winters shall beseige thy brow, 

And digge deep trenches in thy beauties field, 

Thy youthes proud liuery so gaz’d on now, 

Wil be a totter'd weed of smal worth held: 4 

Then being askt, where all thy beautie lies, 

Where all the treasure of thy lusty daies; 

' To say within thine owne deepe Sunken eyes, 

Were an all-eating shame, and thrift lesse praise. 8 . 

How much more praise deseru’d thy beauties vse, . 

; ■ ; If thou couldst answere this faire child of mine • 

Shall sum my count, and make tny old excuse 
' : Proofing his beautie by succession thine.. 12 

This were to be new made when thou art ould, . 

And see thy blood warme when thou feel’st it could. . 

SHAKE-SPEARE . , 

mother was alive, but. his father dead, ‘‘Spes In any case, a holistic critical interpretation of 
Altera" may not unlock the sonnets’ romance d textual variants should be easier to achieve in a 
,c/e/, but such a dynastic allusion establishes poem of fourteen lines than in a play of 3,000. 

that Shakespeare did, in the 1590s, write at Thousands of variants similar to those in this 
; least one sonnet .for a real; specific, educated sonnet could be culled from, the two good texts 

; . bachelor aristocrat; being urged to marry. of Hamlet; Trollus find Cressidd, Othello and 


same. In the sonnet not one rhyme alters. i 
variants instead manipulate minutiae. 

In n sonnet, of course, Shakespeare^ 

hardly add or delete chunks of text, as heco* 
in a play. But the plnys do have one varfebleh 
common with the sonnets: characters. Ik ; 
youth of the suimcl is portrayed quite fit. ' 
fe rent ly in the two versions. In the manusnk 
he is beautiful and well-born: that’s 9 U. In th; ‘ 
161)9 edition he is also “proud” (both “ma® 
ficent” and “arrogant”) and “lusty" (bod 
“spirited" and “lustful”). In the manuscript] 
his beauty is simply “so accounted" (vabed 
prized); the printed text has him, more sped! •’ 
fically, “so gazed on”, suggesting both “looked 
on admiringly “ and “in the public eyeVlmpB- 
citly, the youth of the 1609 text is bothselft 
(“all-eating") and "thriftless”. He is imaging 
as an old man either ashamed of his childka ■ 
ugly age (lines 7-8) or proud of his prettyddld ; 
(lines 10-11). Cumulatively, the variantsintbe 
1609 edition characterize the youth econo®:- 
ally but vividly. They also ironically distanct 
poet from patron. No longer another Aetxa < 
the incarnation of mythological virtues, 1 le 
youth becomes a flawed, specific mortal. 

Similar metamorphoses of character can It 
seen between texts of the plays. NevillCogH 
and E. A. J. Honigmann have argued thin 1 
series of Folio additions to Othello changed 1 
role of Emilia. Michael Warren, Stem , . 
Urkowitz, Thomas Clayton and Randal 
McLeod detect related changes in the pa- [■. 
trayal of Lear, Edward, Albany, Kent a) 
Goneril in the two texts of King Leer. Ha : • 
pattern of textual instability in lit < 
Shakespeare canon may be, at first, hard 6 . f . 
reconcile with Milton's memorable but ipu- 
ant image of the poet as “fancy’s child / Wnb : 
ling his native woodnotes wild”.. But wCca j. ; 
hardly deny that there is something of pfl f 
constancy in the pattern of Shakespeare) * 
inconstancy. . , 

Collations to the manuscript version; ABtmWP ■ 
except those listed to the right of each bracket ton* 
the reading on the left. Spelling and punauem* .. 
taken from the' Westminster Abbey copy. 

Spes Altera) Spes 'Altera A song F3i 
would dye a Mayd B4, B5, F2, W, Y;A Lcvertok r - 
Mislres N; The Bcnofltt of Marlage R ■ JWfl ; 

threscore B1 winters] yeares R 
drench R feild] chceke 82, M t. 
youths] youth B5, F3 faire] foirer R' • Jjg 
field R accounted] esteemed N • «gg £ 
like BS weeds] deaths F2 SbeetaUjjJL 
wee.nsko B2, B3; nskt R ■ WgL 

(cropped) 6 Where] Where's D1,B2,K^ j: 

N,R these] those Y; «<?//« 84 ?? 

beaten F2 prnyse] pleasure B5 ?j: 

B5 muclil far Yi not In 85 bewtyeS] be*t» t 


. bachelor aristocrat; being urged to marry. 

The authenticity of the manuscript version 
also! paradoxically, reinforces the authority of 
the 1609 edition, so often doubted. Within the 
. internal economy of this poem itself one would 
be. hard put to it to defend the printed text's 


(cropped) 6 Where] Where's 81, tii, 

N,R these] those Y; not In B4 
beaten F2 prnyse] pleasure B5 * 

B5 much] far Y; not in B5 bewtyri] be^ 

Y 10 pretty] little B2.B3 11 llS ? uel iS 

Y my] mine N mnkes my old] mBk»w 

B4; mnkes no ok) F2; yields mce nnN;«ww* 

R; make no old Y 13 now borne] 

B2, B3 14. 1 W.S.] N (opposite IMlcj ’ "• 
A fuller version of this article, with 
tlori, will appear in a forthcoming mm J 
Bulletin of the John Rylonds Library- ■. 


Celtic continuities 


n^vid Coward !! C which tells of the birth, educa- 

Paviq cowara , lon i,f e> | 0ves and dealh of Croniamantalf the 

GUILLAUME APOLLINAIRE P ° e J'„ Pa ^ farce< P art solar 

The Poet Assassinated and other stories reLitv ^ es bel .^ een f able and 

Tror«lated bv Ron Padaett V 161 ^ are R a belaistan belchings, 

,oq dd Carcanet £7 95 Quixotic tihings and Ubu-e . sque ribaldries, but 

i m «55488 llS dead y S ® rious theme is the exa,t ation of the 

creative artist who lives unloved in a hostile 

world. The plot falters repeatedly and is re- 

Apollinaire w« granted n ,ife and a dna.h 

which were custom-built for a romantic poet. (Picasso masquerades as the “Bird of Benin") 


which were custom-built for a romantic poet. 
Of Polish stock, he was raised in Rome and 
Monaco, first in some comfort and then in 
poverty. At nineteen, he arrived in Paris seek- 
ing literary fame. He was unlucky in love but 
more fortunate in his friends. He was a large 
man with a moon face, boundless energy and 
an enlarged zest for life which occasionally got 
the better of a serious concern for art and truth. 
He enlisted in 1914, was badly wounded in 
1916 and died of Spanish flu on November 9, 
1918, at the age of thirty-eight, when he still 
had much to say. 

Le Poite assassin#, which was entered for 
the Prix Goncourt in 1916 and failed to get a 
single vote, is a collection of sixteen tales, most 
of them short pieces which had previously 
appeared in newspapers between 1910 and 
1914. However, the title story , which occupies 
about half the volume, is an ambitious defence 
of the^Poet as the champion of truth, and a 
highly imaginative autobiographical statement 
which draws on material written as early as 
1900. Apollinaire described it as a “nouvelle 
lyrique avec un 6 I 6 ment de satire’’, and it 
proves to be a patchwork of high art and gross 
humour of a kind which will be instantly recog- 
nizable to admirers of the subversive avant- 
garde from Jarry to Daumal and beyond. 

“LePo&te assassin*” is an erudite and eclec- 


and an amount of good-humoured banter ab- 
out the commercial theatre and poetic theory. 
But though the narrative is consistently sub- 
verted by puns, asides and discursions, the 
reader is always led back to a firm central 
purpose. 

Just as Gargantua is sometimes big and 
sometimes small, Croniamantal is sometimes 
Apollinaire and sometimes not. There ait: mo- 
ments when the two seem close as, for exam- 
ple, when the hero embarks on a quest for 
Tristouse Ballerinette - Marie Laurencin in 
real life - who has absconded with the unspeak- 
able Paponat. Meanwhile, events run on apace 
and nowhere more so than in Adelaide (Aust- 
ralia) where agro-chemist Horace Tograth 
publishes a learned paper on the laurel tree 
which ends with a denunciation of Poetry. The 
laurel, symbol of poetic truth and beauty, must 
be abandoned in favour of science, philosophy 
and sociology. The world warms to Tograth, 
burns ail known poems and silences all known 
poets. To an immense crowd at Marseilles, 
Croniamantal proclaims that the Poet alone 
faces the Eternal and confronts the Ennui that 
brings evil. For his pains, he is blinded in one 
eye by an acolyte of Tograth and in the other by 
Tristouse. Overpowered by Science and be- 
trayed by Love, he is killed by the mob. A hole 


Articles of anxiety 


J. M, Cocking 

MARCEL PROUST 
Correspond ance 
Edited by Philip Kolb 
Tome XI, 1912. 376pp. 140 fr. 

TomeXH, 1913. 446pp. 150fr. 

Paris: Plon. 

In January 1913 Proust quoted Corneille’s 
verse rendering of the Psalmist’s "noses have 
they but they smell not”, in a letter to Mme 
Straus; he appreciated its characteristic mix- 
ture of “involuntary humour and Louis XIII 
grandeur”, and his slightly inaccurate memory 
pointed up both features: 

J* ®J , pcrbe nez plant* sur leur visage 
Ne leur sert que d’un orncmcnil 

There is very little humour or light relief in the 


what he tried to demonstrate in his novel as a 
general truth about the Irony of life, that the 
realization of one dream is often offset by the 
deflation of another. The letters of 1913 are 
haunted by an emotional stress which he does 
not explain but which derived from hfs infatua- 
tion with Alfred Agostinelli. His anguish came 
to a climax when Agostinelli ran away at the 
beginning of December. Proust sent Albert 
Nahmias to bring him back, using information 
probably supplied by private detectives. But 
Agostinelli refused to return, and was killed in 
a flying accident In the following year. 

Agostinelli was the occasion of the jealousy 
and suffering described In La Prisonniire and 
La Fugitive ; this chauffeur-turned-secretary, 
practical and highly intelligent according to 
Proust, as well as engaging to the point of 
fascination, provided some of the more un- 
feminine attributes of Albertine. But the rela- 


. inspired improve- . Gerald iVlangail - . . to each perlodMuminate.the complwan^.l ■ Qide, fpr ihe Nouvelle Revue was lively that he had at last created something 

ifent tipfo Ihe. manuscripts, “diesel Butthe ■?' - - r- - — - , -sive backgrounds that have oper«|ed'A'J§, put off, by hii first twosamplings - the cup of important, his conviction w^s offset by a^iety . ' 

feplapatlqnfor this variant probablylieSnot In Roderick WATSON - "V. Scottish writer^ Seven ceHturi<a.pLp°"S|f.. : ^W6ma«i’'-tea, as he called it, and the He^ was no' doubt wdridng hwder 

Soortet IV Where the;secqrid - iLiteraturtf of S<ksf|aiad . - religious; social andartlstic - >rtebrae ta in Aunt Ldonie’sforehead. In an and quite sincere when he repeatedly told the 

quatrain begins: “Buttndu; contracted to thine.- 41?pp.Mafctnillan.£25(pap e rback,£7.95). ' ' q u Ue a chronicle of dlscofd, by article ofl963, Philip Kolb showed that what friends he nolongeriaw that hewasM Jaggafo 

own bright eyes .Theconfras.twith;‘thineovrt . 03332^3 r! ! Y '•••?’ - ;• It Is hard 'to -see hoW the IWJ51 meant by ^ertfebres” was not bones but and thm that they would not recognize him. An 

preserved the illusion that Scotland J ^^^^thboWiadyViinkemptwIg; this is inveterate -gambler, he lost a 

■’ 160?;Var|ant *M<iT !•:- >, . united since the fourieebtH ^ceniuiy by ■JpBi: Proust’s text, hoWevir, and-Gide and selling fotures in Soutfr Afacm joW- 

closing; couplet of the preceding sonnet: “Pl*y ^Cohfihe^jo^ fflhgie volume; this latest instal- Cratlc end e^Utorian ideal of nafiojh^ ‘ , ,gd toW^Later, Q f course, he sept , mines, a^ays 

• u 1 ° f e !" fc „ lhl ® uf the Maemillahi Rlstdry of-Xiterature =' ' ^{P'^H^tUd cbtife«ing hU-'misjW prepared to swallow the bat of 


letters of 1912r-13 and Proust might well have tlonship between Marcel and Albertine is to 
applied the Psalmist’s comments on the Imper- some extent idealized in spite of its miseries; it 
ctptivehess of idols and idol worshippers to the looks as if in the real situation Agostinelli was 

publishers’ readers who were rejecting his kept imprisoned for a time simply by his thirst 
novel. Jacques Normand reported that the 712 for Proust’s money. His relationship with 

pages of typescript led nowhere. No reader, he Proust >was in* some ways, more like Morel s . 
a *5uied Fasqueile; could fight his way through with CharlUs. '. ! ' ■ ' 

"We than five or six pages of such a confused •. There were ;other sources of wretchedness 
“this is clearly a pathological case-', and depression, Although Proust knew instlnc- 


(S6nnets5-6, 15—16, 


leen rccoghizedelsevt’here ( lhe sCyeri'voiuincs previously demoted fo tbe . the est 

» fW- S • Y ;■>. ' literature of -Erialarid: • But 'it fulfils its rrtvn favour 
inaliOnforSuchvanarits'iS' modest amTilririrt* 


1609 collection. As Katherincl6uiican-Jones 
recen tly dem ons tra(edin theRdv/eiv o/English 
' 'Stttdies‘ (Ma^i 1983), ! -Thoiiias Ttiprpo' (who 
, broughv.out the edition ) vfas a reputable pu t 

■ ■I jL 


concepts as- the 

,"ifa most valuable new inw V. ^ 

lion of the' "co-presence a.^^ 

re, d tradition too often 

In isolation by 

wm to Identify a Cel^S 
1 Dunbar, ta 




fc- V*. 1 R was unreadable. .. nnaipm of frustration.. - 

bertoTv^^ nhfliStvdnn appeared in Novem- should bcdiwdedan • 

V U tely aopl a im ed / a nd fromjwblishei? qnd t 

s{. baTettlly organized, chorus Of and. jealosy .1 --jS,." " anxiety • nfid 1 

ft. hostile barld at .• exacerbated v , b |e traits tti -jils ; > 

book was quickly, brought put the least adniirW? ^ 


is dug sculpted in his image: it is only his only 
monument. 

This strange tale is a kind of mobile which is 
set constantly moving by its author's exuber- 
ance. It may lack formal unity but it has drive, 
and it is a triumphant example of the union of 
disparities which fascinated Apollinaire. He 
believed he had “un grand talent de conteur", 
but clearly preferred anecdote and the sketch 
to sustained narrative. The other pieces in this 
collection are similarly anecdotal and sketchy 
but they too in varying degrees demonstrate 
that between prose and poetry, past and pre- 
sent, reality and imagination, personal experi- 
ence and literary reminiscence, Apollinaire 
sow not much more than the thickness of a 
cigarette paper. His mood ranges from the 
sombre acknowledgement that requited love is 
impossible to a true compassion for human 
happiness. He deals with the violent, the 
strange and the supernatural. He leaps into 
fantasy and ladles out generous helpings of 
clownish humour: Flann O'Brien would have 
loved his “edible drama”. The final tale shows 
the poet resuscitated Phoenix-like on the field 
of battle and is an act of faith in the civilizing 
power of Art. It is a sentiment which has dated , 
and the moment creates a tinge of embarrass- 
ment. For all that, we have every reason to 
rise, as we are bidden, "to give a courteous 
welcome to victory”, 

Ron Padgett's translation, especially in the 
later pages, tolerates a number of odd lapses 
(the conditionals on p 128, for example) and an 
introductory essay or a few explanatory notes 
would have been welcomed by the first- time 
reader who is left very much to his own devices. 
Yet this American version manages some 
happy ingenuities with a difficult text and 
overall it reads excitingly; as Apollinaire 
deserves. 


Knowing what his tremendous intelligence 
was capable of, knowing that there was a good 
deal of truth in the claim he made in a letter to 
Jacques Copeau to have understood, through 
writing, his own unconscious make-up, one 
, may sometimes wonder how far the subtleties. .. 
' of some of his accounts of his own intentions : 
and changes of mind, the sinuosities of his 
attempts to persuade and cajole, to convey • 
what he wants while denying that he wants iL 
are would-be Machiavellian manipulations, or 
self-deceptions and a neurotic inability to sort 
out his confused emotional impulses. “I have ; 
persecution mania about my friends”, he told . 
Louis de Robert. He is terrified of beirtg ’ 
labelled a homosexual, more particularly when - 
Agostinelli has come, to live with him. and 
takes as much trouble as Charlus to hide his 
true sexual feelings. With more straight- 
forward mentalities he cannot understand his 
own failure to make the right rapport; the ex- 
change of letters ^yith Copeau is one. example. 

The main story of Proust’s-life in these years ' ■ 
has often been told, blit never with such wealth 
' of detail as these letters, together with Pro- . . 
fessor Kolb's exhaustive !notes and. explana- 
tions, provide: A great many items have not 
!been published before; others have appeared - 
! fairly recently; dispersed in' various books an d ! 
periodicals. Kolb provides many interesting : 
cross-references from the letters to the manu- 
scripts, typescripts and proofs of the noveL .. 
The ■ texts 'of. Proust’s desperate • and often ; 
lengthy, telegrams to.. Nahmias during the 
pursuit of Agostinelli , here published In full for 
the first time, convey a truth thm is stranger 
ihan fiction. • ' • : 


Numbers, 38-42 in the Critical Guides to 
French Texts series, edited by Roger Little. . , 
Wolfgang von Emden and David Williams arid 
published by Grant arid Cutler, appeared eari- ■ 
fer this year- They are Ionesco: Rfrfiibctros- by < 
C. E. J. pqlamprc (Sippi 0 7293 0184 2), ' 
Maupassant; Pierre, et Jean by Rbberl L*lh- . , 
fridge (96pp., 0 7^93 01 83,4); Vescarfc s: Dfc. 
'Coups de lo'MftltQtie by David Curtis (90pp . ' 
, 0.7293 '0196! 6 ), Hugo: Les CoiUeiuplailoris 1 
■by Pet* C6grtiart !(82pp." 0 7293 01.93 1) and , 
MdHdrmf: Potsitf by, 'Rosemary .. Lloyd 
(83pp. ()7293 0197 4)V AU lhe titles are priced Y 
'at^;4Q* :eXd4pf tne Joi>escp W^ich is £2.^5. 
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